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War 

In  the  valley  of  the  shadow 

Sun  and  moon  are  little  things, 
And  the  lives  of  men  are  less  than  leaves  of  grass; 

And  I  think  the  cannonading 
Is  a  hammer  that  God  swings 

Against  a  mediaeval  door  of  brass. 

A  man  gets  drunk  with  fighting, 

Drunk  with  freedom,  drunk  with  death, 

And  it's  more  than  any  one  or  all  of  these ; 

When  he  sees  a  scarlet  rocket 
Drilling  through  a  drift  of  smoke, 
The  stars  beyond  aren't  bright  enough  to  please. 

You  feel  it  when  you  hear  the  drums, 

And  muffled  bugles  calling, 
You  feel  it  when  you  see  a  beggar  dead ; 

It's  a  dizzy,  drunken  way  with  things 
As  though  a  man  were  falling, 

Without  the  time  to  think  if  he  is  dead. 

It's  not  that  we've  forgotten 

There  are  homes  that  wait  for  us, 

A  sweetheart  or  perhaps  a  laughing  kid ; 
It's  better  not  to  think  at  all 

Than  make  a  blooming  fuss, 

When  perhaps  there's  no  tomorrow  if  you  did. 
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When  the  hills  are  full  of  snipers 

And  the  air  is  full  of  lead, 
Who  is  going  to  think,  I'd  like  to  know  ? 

This  second  or  some  other 
We  will  prob'ly  both  be  dead, 

And  I'd  like  to  be  caught  grinning  when  I  go. 

No  one  ever  thinks  of  hating 

Or  going  back  to  work — 
There's  this  second  or  some  other  that  is  coming; 

There's  this  endless  lock-step  march  with  Death 
No  feller  tries  to  shirk, 

Any  more  than  dodging  bullets  while  they're  humming. 

We're  here  to  fight  the  battles 

That  will  bring  the  last  release 
From  tyranny  and  tyrants  and  the  rest; 

So  that  afterwards  forever 
Other  beggars  will  have  peace, 

And  there'll  only  be  one  law  from  East  to  West. 

In  the  valley  of  the  shadow 

Sun  and  moon  are  little  things, 
And  the  lives  of  men  are  less  than  leaves  of  grass; 

And  I  think  the  cannonading 
Is  a  hammer  that  God  swings 

Against  a  mediaeval  door  of  brass. 

P.  C. 


The  Motto  of  the  "Mounted 


THE  night  was  dark — pitch  black,  and  the  long  streets  of 
Quebec  were  as  empty  as  they  had  been  crowded  a  few 
hours  before,  when  the  theatre  crowds  are  going  home. 
A  thick,  gray  fog  had  set  in  which  whirled  away  in  wraithlike 
phantoms  past  the  flickering  arc  lights  on  the  corners.  A  tall 
man  with  a  long  overcoat  closely  wrapped  about  him  hurried 
through  the  hazy  whiteness  of  a  dim  corner  light.  A  moment 
later  a  second  figure  slowly,  almost  cautiously,  approached  the 
light.  In  the  swiftly  moving  fog  the  outline  of  the  man  was  in- 
distinct, but  from  the  slink  of  the  body  and  a  something  that 
glittered  once  in  his  hand,  there  was  an  almost  sinister  appearance 
about  it.  It  now  darted  forward — a  thud — a  deep,  choking  gur- 
gle cut  off  sharply,  then  a  sudden  stillness.  From  somewhere  in 
the  sleeping  city  a  deep-toned  bell  struck  three  times. 

****** 
There  were  but  three  men  now  remaining  in  the  party  of 
pursuers.  Out  of  the  original  ten  who  had  set  out  after  the  mur- 
derer only  three  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  now  were  left  to  track  this  man  to  the  farthest  north,  if 
need  be.  These  were  Captain  Gerard  and  two  other  officers, 
Hendricks  and  Burleson,  living  up  to  their  boasted  motto,  "  'The 
Mounted'  always  gets  its  man." 

They  had  been  fighting  their  way  through  the  furious  blizzard 
since  early  in  the  morning,  and  now  the  swift  northern  night 
had  already  set  in.  There  were  no  sheltering  spruce  woods  near — 
to  stop  meant  death,  and  these  three  dogged  defenders  of  the 
law  moved  on,  always  forward  to  the  bleak,  frozen  north. 
Suddenly  one  of  their  party,  Hendricks,  fell  and  did  not  again 
rise.  Captain  Gerard  and  Burleson,  staggering  in  their  tracks, 
clumsily  pulled  him  to  his  feet  in  a  vain  effort  to  revive  him. 
They  beat  him,  rolled  him  in  the  snow,  cuffed  him,  but  to  no 
avail,  for  Hendricks  had  stumbled  on  to  the  final  limit  of  his 
endurance.  His  name  would  go  on  that  magnificent  roll  of 
honor  of  Canada's  "Mounted."  Speech  was  impossible  in  the 
teeth  of  the  howling  gale,  and  the  fine,  stinging  particles  of 
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flying  ice  were  all  about  them.  Awkwardly,  as  best  as  they  were 
able  with  their  frozen  hands,  they  heaped  a  small  mound  of 
the  dry  snow  upon  the  still  body  of  their  comrade.  Presently 
they  moved  on — ever  onward  toward  the  pitiless  North. 

They  were  now  in  a  deep  valley  with  high,  magnificent 
mountains  rising  in  a  huge  blurred  mass  above  them.  That 
the  fugitive  had  taken  this  path  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  as  it  was  Deception  Divide — the  one  and  only  trail  through 
the  long  range  of  the  Alebot  Mountains.  The  two  men  stag- 
gered blindly  beyond  the  pass,  and  finally  came  out  on  the  bar- 
ren snow  fields  of  the  far  North,  just  as  the  snow  suddenly 
stopped.  They  went  one  mile — one  mile  and  a  half — two  miles, 
then  .Burleson  stumbled,  strove  to  regain  his  balance  and,  failing, 
sank  in  a  stupor.  He  tried  blindly  to  rise;  it  was  a  very,  very 
feeble  effort,  and  he  fell  back  again  in  the  snow.  Captain 
Gerard  knelt  down  beside  his  comrade,  brushing  the  powdery 
snow  away.  With  his  senseless  fingers  he  fumbled  at  his 
great  coat  to  find  his  small  oilskin  packet  of  matches — they  had 
been  lost  on  the  way.  He  tried  to  unfasten  his  jacket  so  as  to 
better  shelter  his  companion,  but  his  fingers  failed  to  respond 
to  his  fast  numbing  senses.  Far  above  them  the  Northern  lights 
played  in  seeming  haughty  disdain  of  the  earth  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  man.  The  bright  red — the  blue — the  green — all  colors 
indescribably  blended  together,  shot  now  forward  and  now  back- 
ward in  an  incomparable  display  of  brilliance. 

Captain  Gerard  gazed  in  an  agonized  mute  appeal  at  the 
flaring  lights  above  him.  His  cracked,  frozen  lips,  blackened 
by  the  sun  on  the  snow,  tried  to  open;  it  was  a  great  effort, 
and  a  hoarse  croak  of  no  human  being  issued  from  his  throat: 
"Oh,  God,  come  to  the  aid  of  thy    Humble    servant    in  his 

hour  of   a  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized  him,  and  he 

stretched  his  arms  in  silent  supplication  to  the  lights  that  shone 
blood-red.  With  a  deep  sigh  he  rose,  and  pressed  on — on 
toward  the  country,  and  in  the  country  that  God  forgot.  He 
soon  grew  delirious.  To  his  racked  brain  he  pictured  himself 
back  again  once  more  in  his  peaceful  little  farm  in  Alberta;  the 
beautiful  cottage,  the  long  stretches  of  bright  green  meadows, 
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and  lastly  a  pathetic  little  figure  in  front  of  the  house,  praying 
for  her  loved  one  who  would  never  return.  Suddenly  he  stum- 
bled against  something  and  fell  headlong.  Mechanically  he  felt 
of  the  obstacle  with  weak,  numbed  fingers.  It  was  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  pursued  criminal. 

A  great  peace  fell  upon  Captain  Gerard.  He  sank  back 
quietly  on  the  velvet  cushion  of  the  fine,  dry,  white  stuff — sank 
very  quietly  to  the  soft  sleep  of  the  snows — the  sleep  that  knows 
no  awakening.  And  overhead  the  glorious  gambol  of  the  Northern 
lights  stopped  a  moment  as  though  to  contemplate  the  two  silent 
figures  far  below. 

M.    C.  AlvIyABEN 


The  Lost  Formula 


THE  night  was  falling  and  hiding  the  little  hamlet  of 
Andokam  Nari  in  the  heart  of  Thibet.  Far  above,  the 
white  peaks  were  still  touched  with  a  glorious  red  which 
the  sun  poured  upon  them  at  its  setting;  but,  in  the  valley,  the 
fireflies  were  already  flitting  and  the  jungle  night-birds  were 
beginning  to  cry  in  their  shrill  tones.  Now  and  again,  an  animal 
would  howl,  and  the  sound  would  echo  and  re-echo  down  the 
great  aisles  in  the  primeval  forests,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  the  noises  slowly  decreased,  and  at  last  silence  fell. 
Through  the  darkness  which  enveloped  the  hamlet  one  light 
cast  a  dim  gleam  from  the  door  of  the  hut  of  Stron  Tsa  Gam- 
po  Lalha-ldan,  the  High  Priest  of  Leikanae,  Goddess  of  Drugs, 
whose  great  Temple  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  a  little 
separated  from  the  hamlet;  and  through  the  stillness  which 
hung  over  all  the  high  priest's  voice  chanted,  as  he  knelt  before 
the  small  golden  statue  of  Leikanae  which  stood  in  his  house. 
Before  him  on  a  low  silver  table  stood  three  matchless  crystal 
goblets,  one  encircled  with  onyx,  one  with  emeralds  and  one 
with  rubies.  In  each  cup  was  a  liquid  of  the  color  of  the  en- 
circling gems.  A  gold  vial  of  oil  stood  at  his  left  beside  a 
bronze  pot  in  which  burned  a  fire  of  sandalwood,  casting  a 
light  over  his  snowy  kneeling  form.  For  hours  he  chanted  his 
prayers  to  Leikanae,  and  then,  just  at  twelve,  he  raised  the  vial 
and,  drop  by  drop,  poured  the  oil  on  the  fire.  The  air  became 
thick  with  a  blue  smoke,  very  sweet  and  very  heavy.  Then  in 
the  half  light  of  the  dying  fire,  he  raised  the  onyx  encircled  cup, 
and  slowly  drank  the  thick  black  liquid.  He  drained  the  cup  and 
then  dashed  it  to  the  green  and  red  marble  floor  at  the  base  of 
the  statue.  Slowly  then  he  raised  the  cup  surrounded  by  the 
band  of  emeralds  and  smashed  it  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the 
idol.  Then,  quickly  he  drank  the  red  liquid  and,  in  the  same 
way  shattered  the  ruby-encircled  cup  into  a  thousand  splinters. 
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The  air  was  thick  and  hot  with  incense.  The  priest  sat  sway- 
ing and  chanting  before  the  figure  of  gold.  Very  slowly  the 
fire  died  down,  and  all  was  dark. 

****** 

Many,  many  years  passed,  and  Andokam  Nari  had  changed 
but  little.  The  great  temple  still  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
and  the  mighty  snow  peaks  still  looked  down  in  their  splendor 
upon  the  village  in  the  valley. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  trees  in  the  distance  were  dancing 
from  the  heat  and  the  bases  of  the  mountains  shimmered,  a 
young  white  man,  ragged,  dirty,  and  exhausted,  staggered  out  of 
the  jungle  and,  reaching  the  street,  fell  fainting  in  the  dust. 
The  natives,  in  terror,  rushed  to  their  huts  shrieking.  He  lay 
in  the  street,  his  face  haggard  and  unshaven,  and  sunk  with 
hunger  and  fatigue.  Out  of  his  house  in  the  center  of  the 
group  of  huts  walked  Stron  Tsa.  He  reached  the  man  and 
bent  over  him  in  careful  scrutinization.  One  by  one  heads 
appeared  from  the  huts,  and  frightened  eyes  gazed  in  terror  as 
they  saw  the  priest  lift  up  the  body  and  carry  it  into  his  abode. 
For  hours  there  was  no  sound  in  the  house,  and  the  swift  night 
came  and  hid  all.  One  light  shone  out  into  the  darkness  which 
hid  all  the  rest  of  the  village.  It  was  the  same  bronze  pot  which 
had  given  light  so  many  years  before  which  now  cast  a  radiance 
over  the  priest  and  the  young  man  whose  head  lay  on  Tsa's 
lap.  Color  had  come  into  the  young  man's  face,  and  he  breathed 
heavily  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep.  Near  midnight  the  priest  started 
to  chant  in  a  very  low  tone.  The  sleeper  slowly  awakened  and 
looked  about  him.  He  was  as  if  dazed  and  asked  weakly, 
"Where  — am  I?" 

"Safe,"  was  the  reply. 

Wearily  the  young  man  sat  up  and  looked  about  him.  He 
gazed  long  on  the  priest's  face,  and  finally  said,  "Who  —  are  — 
you?" 

"I  am  Stron  Tsa  Gam-po  Lalha-ldan,  grandson  of  the 
immortal  Stron  Tsa  Gam-po  Lalha-ldan  Lasa;  I  am  the  priest 
of  Leikanae,  Goddess  of  Drugs;  I  am  the  possessor  of  her 
secrets,  the  guardian  of  her  treasure;  I  am  he  who  has  seen  a 
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century  pass  over  his  head ;  I  am  the  only  loved  one  of  the  divine 
ineffable;  I  am  the  possessor  of  life, — But  who  are  you?" 

Weakly  the  young  man  answered:  "I  am  Robert  Young- 
husband,  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  a  great  Englishman,  who 

knew  Thibet,  who  took  poison  oh,  I  have  come  so  far  

so  far  so  Stron  Tsa  Gam  Leikan  1  know  M 

The  tired  head  sank  back  upon  the  white  robe  of  the  priest,  and 
Robert  Younghusband  slept. 

****** 

One  evening,  three  months  later,  the  priest  was  walking 
with  Robert  Younghusband  toward  the  temple.  The  English- 
man was  talking.  "My  father,"  he  said,  "told  me  that  some 
day  I  should  have  to  come  to  you.  He  told  me  that  only  you 
and  he  knew  of  the  great  secret  which  you  possess,  and  that  I 
must  know.  He  taught  me  chemistry  and  other  sciences;  he 
taught  me  languages,  primarily  the  one  I  now  speak.  Later  he 
took  poison,  three  cups  of  poison,  and  died.  Then  I  came  here, 
as  I  have  already  told  you." 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  while.  Then,  "Long  years 
ago,"  said  the  priest,  "your  father  came  here.  He  had  a  great 
mind  and  he  fascinated  me  into  telling  him  of  my  secret — then 
he  went  away."  Into  the  expressionless  eyes  of  the  Thibetan 
came  an  almost  imperceptible  glitter.  "I  liked  him,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  love  you.  You  are  as  a  son  to  me.  I  fought  for  you 
against  the  fever  of  Death  for  days  after  you  came,  and  I  have 
saved  you."  They  had  reached  the  temple.  Through  the  door- 
way they  passed  into  a  low  passage;  out  of  the  semi-light  of 
evening  into  absolute  blackness.  The  priest  took  Younghusband's 
hand  and  led  him  across  the  floor.  After  going  some  distance, 
the  priest  bade  the  young  man  stop;  but  he  himself  went  on. 
His  footsteps  died.  There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then,  some  distance  away,  a  dim  glow  appeared,  and  soon,  on 
either  side,  and  somewhat  in  front  of  a  great  stone  idol,  resplen- 
dent with  gold,  two  bronze  pots  gave  out  a  bright  light.  The 
figure  was  approached  by  three  black  marble  steps.  About 
these  steps  the  floor  was  entirely  of  green  marble,  except  for  a 
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large  square  of  red  granite  which  was  directly  in  front  of  the 
center  of  the  effigy,  a  little  beyond  the  bottom  step. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  stood  Stron  Tsa  in  pure  white 
robes.  He  came  to  Younghusband  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
led  him  toward  the  idol.  Again  he  spoke.  "I  am  going  to 
show  you  the  secret  of  Leikanae,  her  treasure,"  were  his  words, 
as  he  took  the  young  man  to  the  back  of  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess. He  tapped  a  small  square  of  a  white  piece  of  marble  which 
was  slightly  sunk  in  the  grey  stone.  The  white  slab  sank  in  a 
socket  and  disclosed  an  absolutely  square  recess,  set  about  with 
gold  and  gems.  Upon  a  pure  gold  pedestal,  brilliantly  designed 
with  great  emeralds  and  beautifully  carved  onyx,  was  a  box 
made  out  of  two  huge  rubies. 

"In  that  box/'  said  the  priest,  "are  the  three  herbs  which 
give  life  and,  written  in  my  own  hand,  the  secret  way  to  prepare 
them.  This  I  shall  give  you.  Take  it,  and  go.  Return  some  day 
hence;  but  before  departing,  as  you  have  sworn  no  one  else 
knows  of  this  secret,  swear,  by  your  God,  that  no  one  shall  ever 
know  of  it."  The  priest  handed  the  box  to  Robert  Younghus- 
band, saying,  "Do  you  swear  T* 

"I  do." 

Stron  Tsa  said  no  more,  but  led  the  young  Englishman 
away  to  the  door.  The  white  clad  figure  returned,  knelt  before 
the  image  and,  through  the  stillness,  his  low  chant  echoed  in 
the  great  bare  room.  The  golden  urns,  which1  hung  in  a  long 
row  on  gold  chains  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  caught  the 
vibrations  of  his  voice  and,  lowly,  mysteriously,  a  throbbing 
note  came  from  the  room,  at  first  very  soft,  then  gradually 
louder.  The  one  white  figure  swayed  and  chanted  louder  and 
louder.  The  urns  began  to  sway  and  the  throbbing  note  grew 
in  volume.  The  sound  became  mighty,  awful.  Suddenly  the 
priest  rose  and  stood,  motionless  and  silent,  before  Leikanae. 
The  throbbing  stopped,  but  the  lamps  still  swayed,  casting  weird 
reflections  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  chains  creaked  high 
above.  The  two  shadows  of  the  priest  lay  across  the  floor  and 
were  lost  in  the  dark  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Slowly  the  urns 
stopped  swinging,  and  the  chains  ceased  to  creak.    When  all 
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was  still,  the  High  Priest  of  the  Goddess  of  Drugs  turned  and 
walked,  stately  and  majestic  and  without  a  sound,  out  into  the 
night. 

****** 

Many  months  later,  in  a  chemical  laboratory  in  London, 
Robert  Younghusband  was  busily  working  over  a  tiny  drop  of 
red  liquid.  His  brow  was  wrinkled  and  he  seemed  to  be 
troubled.  He  took  a  small  vial  of  a  white  liquid  and  mixed  one 
drop  of  it  with  the  ruby-colored  drop.  Then  he  waited.  Slowly 
a  reddish-brown  smoke  rose  from  the  table  and  he  nodded  his 
head.  His  suspicions  were  right.  Stron  Tsa  had  been  false, 
and  for  the  root  of  one  plant  had  substituted  its  approximate 
chemical  equivalent,  which,  however,  when  mixed  with  the  other 
two  acids,  makes  a  deadly  poison.  So  the  priest  had  tried  to 
poison  the  second  Robert  Younghusband  as  he  had  the  first. 
So  Tsa  had  tried  to  kill  the  man  who  was  to  him  a  son,  and  for 
whom  he  had  fought  against  the  "fever  of  Death !"  As  Robert 
Younghusband's  mind  thought  over  the  treachery  of  the  loved 
one  of  Leikanae,  a  violent  hate  grew  in  his  soul.  A  plan  of 
revenge  came  to  him;  he  would  drink  the  true  formula,  and 
then  would  return  to  Andokam  Nari,  alive  forever,  with  his 
enemy  alive  forever! 

****** 

The  night-birds  had  shrieked  and  were  quiet,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  jungle  were  silently  and  stealthily  seeking  their 
prey,  as  the  full  moon  rose  over  the  snowy  peaks  fond  revealed 
the  little  village  of  Andokam  Nari,  and  the  temple,  standing 
old  and  grey,  at  the  edge*  of  the  impenetrable  black  of  the  jun- 
gle. It  was  nearing  midnight  when,  out  of  the  forest,  came  a 
man  who  hurried  toward  the  temple  and  entered. 

Stron  Tsa  knelt  before  the  great  figure  of  the  Goddess  of 
Drugs,  but  as  soon  as  the  steps  sounded  at  the  door  he  rose  and 
turned.  Outlined  in  pure  white  against  the  gold  and  grey  of 
the  statue,  he  made  an  awe-inspiring  figure  with  the  light  shining 
on  his  face.  Younghusband  did  not  stop,  but  walked  directly 
toward  the  image.   The  priest  went  to  meet  him  and  stood  just 
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beyond  the  red  marble  square.  The  Englishman  came  up  and 
stood  before  him  on  the  square  itself.  He  spoke  first:  "I  re- 
turn/' he  said,  "as  you  bade  me,  and  bring  with  me  in  the  ruby 
box  the  true  formula.  I  return  to  tell  you  that  I  have  discovered 
your  treachery,  that  I  know  you  attempted  to  poison  me  as  you 
did  my  father.    I  am  here  to  curse  99 

The  face  of  the  priest  was  absolutely  expressionless.  His 
fingers  moved  mysteriously  and  as  they  did  so  there  was  a  grating 
sound  below  the  red  granite  slab.  Slowly  it  rose  a  very  little 
distance,  and  turned.  Robert  Younghusband  was  too  terrified  to 
speak  or  act.  He  stood  motionless  as  the  slab  turned  and 
slipped  back  a  little.  From  the  blackness  below  came  an  odor 
of  stale  air,  which  suggested  rats  and  slimy  lizards  and  cobras 
gliding  in  stagnant  water.  The  slab  suddenly  tilted.  Far  below 
there  was  the  muffled  sound  of  a  splash,  and  with  the  same 
grinding  sound  the  slab  slid  back  in  place. 

The  majestic  priest  of  Leikanae  turned  and  walked  to  the 
top  step.  He  chanted  a  song  of  rejoicing  to  the  Goddess, 
"Leikanae! — Praise  to  thee,  oh  Goddess,  praise,  praise  to  thee, 
Leikanae!  Once  again  thy  humble  servant  sings  alone  his 
praises  to  thy  might  and  majesty.  Alone  with  thee.  Thyself  and 
three  once  knew ;  now  I  alone  am  left  to  sing  to  thee  the  praises 
which  are  due.  Two  centuries  have  I  served  thee  well.  Today 
hast  thou  in  bounty  given  reward.  Praise  to  thee,  Leikanae, 
praise  to  thee,  oh  Goddess,  praise — Leikanae !"  And  humbly  he 
bowed  and  kissed  the  sacred  golden  foot. 

Outside,  a  meteor,  in  a  trail  of  light,  sailed  through  the 
sky  and  was  gone. 

Robert  C.  Bates. 


An  Episode  of  Siberia 


A NARROW  band  of  yellow  divided  the  heavy  grey  clouds 
of  the  early  fall  a  waste  land  lay,  forbidding  and  dark, 
from  the  horizon  in  the  West.  Under  these  cold  clouds 
The  long  grass,  shriveled  by  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  was 
brown  and  dry,  and  the  slight  breeze,  which  came  in  puffs 
at  intervals,  rustled  it  drearily.  On  the  crest  of  a  hill  stood  a 
single  tree,  already  leafless,  its  gnarled,  stark  branches  in  profile 
against  the  slowly  narrowing  strip  of  yellow.  By  the  tree  and 
over  the  hill,  until  the  distance  thinned  it  to  a  thread,  ran  a  road 
lying  straight  across  the  steppe,  seemingly  coming  from  nowhere, 
seemingly  going  nowhere.  The  daylight  slowly  faded  and,  as 
the  last  dying  gleam  sifted  down  from  the  streak,  there  came  the 
indistinct,  even  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  The  sound  grew  louder, 
and  then,  past  the  tree,  galloped  a  man  on  a  jet  black  steed. 
His  face,  set  toward  the  East,  was  strained  and  immobile;  his 
lips  constantly  in  motion.    As  he  dashed  past  he  was  saying, 

"  still  time.     If  I  have  to  die  for  it,  I  will  "  and 

he  had  passed.  Quickly  the  hoofbeats  died  away,  the  dust 
settled,  the  strip  melted  into  the  black  of  the  sky,  and  it  was 
night. 

****** 

On  the  top  of  a  prison  tower  stood  a  convict,  looking  toward 
the  West.  His  face  was  lined  and  furrowed  and  told  of  sick- 
ness, sorrow  and  oppression,  and  yet  there  was  a  regal  look 
about  his  eyes  and  forehead  which  suggested  a  leader  of  men. 
But  now  with  that  expression  was  mingled  one  of  anxiousness 
and  of  trouble,  dominated  by  despair.  The  heavy  clouds,  which 
had  been  slowly  gathering,  shut  out  the  light  of  day  and,  as  a 
narrow,  cold  strip  of  yellow  was  engulfed  by  grey  masses  and 
darkness  covered  all,  the  lone  man  sighed,  and  slowly  paced  up 
and  down.  The  gusty  wind  came  and  went,  rustling  the  grass  far 
below,  bringing  no  sound  to  him  as  he  paced  up  and  down,  paced 
up  and  down,  with  his  chains  clinking  and  rattling  on  the 
stone,  as  over  and  over  again  he  voiced  the  "Pater  Noster"  in 
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a  hushed,  dead  tone.  Drearily  the  night  wore  on;  drearily  he 
paced  up  and  down  with  his  chains  clinking  and  rattling ;  drearily 
his  voice  repeated  the  same  words. 

Slowly  light  filtered  through  the  clouds  in  the  East,  and 
day  had  come.  He  still  looked  toward  the  West,  waiting,  hoping 
— despairing.  Steps  sounded  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
tower.  Then  four  armed  soldiers  came  out,  and  a  fifth  mo- 
tioned to  him.  Slowly,  mechanically,  he  walked  to  the  door, 
and  went  down  the  steps.  There  were  a  few  faint  sounds  in 
the  courtyard  below,  a  few  footsteps,  a  command,  a  volley  of 
shots. 

On  the  road  from  the  West  a  rider  on  a  jet  black  horse 
galloped  toward  the  prison. 

R.  C.  B. 


A  Lui 


Love  at  its  best,  perfect,  and  pure,  and  true, 

Give  I  to  you. 
Life  dedicate,  take  it,  and  use  or  waste, 

Suiting  your  taste. 
I  care  not  what  you  do  with  my  poor  soul, 

Tis  but  a  toll 
For  love  of  you.    Take  then,  and  use  quite  free, 

My  soul  and  me. 

If  you  should  choose:  hurl,  dear,  my  soul  to  Hell, 

Why,  just  as  well, 
Could  I  there  go,  happy  and  be  appeased, 

Were  you  but  pleased. 
Or,  if  it  pleased  I  should  be  glad  at  last 

All  sorrows  passed 
So  would  I  fly  sky-ward,  still  to  love  you 

Above  God's  blue. 

It  is  my  joy,  dear  one,  to  be  your  slave. 

Right  to  the  grave 
Shall  I  adore.  Then  when  you've  gone  away — 

Oh,  that  hard  day — 
I  shall  call  God, — He  will  lift  up  my  eyes 

Unto  the  skies. 
They  shall  there  see  you  'mong  the  blest,  as  clear 

As  I  see  here. 

But  very  soon  I  shall  no  longer  see 

You  near  to  me. 
Far,  far  away  you'll  be,  and  death  and  life 

In  that  grim  strife, 
Balance  alike.   God,  and  He  only,  knows 

What  dice  fate  throws; 
But  He  is  just ;  gives  and  takes  life  by  plan 

For  good  of  man. 
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We  must  be  brave,  knowing  that  God  is  just, 

And  fight  we  must. 
You  fight  the  Fiend  out  in  those  death  fields  there, 

We  fight  despair. 
Your  fight  is  hard — ours  much  the  harder,  dear, 

Right  at  home  here. 
Yours  is  the  praise — we  cannot  take  from  you 

One  jot  that's  due. 

Go,  dear,  and  fight ;  if  God  does  spare  your  life 

Throughout  the  strife, 
And  you  come  back,  I  shall  indeed  be  blest 

O'er  all  the  rest, 
For  I  shall  have  you,  and  then  shall  adore 

As  ne'er  before, 
You  who  are  all-just  to  me,  a  mite 

In  your  dear  sight. 

But  if  you  die  still  that  is  for  the  best, 

God's  own  behest. 
Wills  He  so,  thou  must  obey  his  will, 

Thy  wish  is  nil. 
And  the  short  while  which  us  from  death  does  part 

Is  but  to  start 
Love's  endless  life  there  up  in  Heaven,  my  own, 

Next  to  God's  throne. 

Charles  Douglas. 
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Editorial  Board 

C.  P.  E.  FuiXER,  1919,  Managing  Editor 

Robert  C.  Bates,  1919,  Associate  Editor 
Joseph  V.  Mullen,  1919,  Asssciate  Editot 

J.  ROGERS  Flather,  1919,  Assistant  Business  Manager 

The  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election 
of  J.  Rogers  Flather  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Business  Manager. 

Editorials 

"In  far-off  Jerusalem,  many  years  ago,  there  lived  a  wis£ 
merchant  who,  understanding  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  following, 
had  waxed  exceeding  rich  and  prosperous.  And  so  he,  not 
being  of  gentle  birth  but  having  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
bought  himself  a  vineyard  without  the  walls  of  his  native  city. 
As  we  have  said  before,  he  was  city-bred  but,  as  he  was  rich, 
he  decided  to  conduct  and  manage  this  vineyard  of  his  by  him- 
self in  accordance  with  his  own  theories.  He  introduced  many 
improvements,  not  adapted  to  the  conditions;  he  imported  new 
varieties  of  grapes,  not  adapted  to  the  climate;  he  tried  many 
other  things  but  all  his  attempts  were  profitless  and  his  vineyard 
got  into  a  very  bad  state.  His  hirelings  essayed  advice  but  they 
were  told  to  be  still.  Finally  a  man  from  the  West  brought  him 
a  strange  vine  which  took  exceeding  much  care  on  the  part  of 
the  hirelings  and  so  they  asked  their  master  to  take  away  the 
vine  or  they  would  run  off.  The  merchant  at  first  refused  and 
the  hirelings,  in  a  rage,  wounded  the  foreign  vine  and  it  died. 
Then  their  master  was  very  wroth  but  there  were  no  more  vines 
and  no  other  men  to  hire.    Therefore  he  kept  silent.    But  his 
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servants  smiled  and  were  happy — for  a  time.  At  last  he  bought 
another  vine  and  to  this  day  do  those  hirelings  tend  it.  Thus 
did  a  man,  not  understanding  conditions,  act,  for  he  had  power 
if  not  knowledge.    And  so  be  thou  wise,  if  not  powerful." 

It  is  extraordinary  how  the  sayings  of  the  ancients  apply 
to  modern  situations.  The  above  fable,  culled,  with  variations, 
from  an  old  Babylonian  book  of  such  tales,  fully  proves  the  wis- 
dom and  truth  of  Solomon's  hackneyed  remark :  'There  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun." 


An  air  of  self-importance,  an  astonishing  vocabulary,  and 
an  exquisite  knowledge  of  the  world  in  general  and  everything 
in  particular — and  you  have  the  earmarks  of  those  youthful 
gentlemen  colloquially  known  as  "Ex-Preps."  But  what  can  be 
the  reason  for  the  acquisition  of  buffoon;  bravado  and  embryo 
masculinity?  These  friends  of  ours  cannot  be  termed  as  "big 
men,"  yet  their  egoistical  view  of  life  should  have  an  apparent 
basis.  In  certain  individuals  this  trait  of  character  is  too  clear — 
much  too  clear — for  a  year  at  Andover,  instead  of  improving, 
has  brought  about  that  "old-man"  sensation,  the  general  superi- 
ority over  new  ones.  Although  these  earthlings  might  be  con- 
sidered the  spice  of  the  school,  an  element  of  moderation  should 
exist.   However,  college  brings  about  many  great  changes. 


UP  AND  DOING. 

The  country  boarder  from  Boston  had  risen  early  and 
taken  a  stroll.    Returning  an  hour  later  he  met  the  farmer. 

"Well,  young  man,"  said  the  latter,  "been  out  to  hear  the 
haycock  crow,  I  suppose."  And  the  sly  old  chap  winked  at  his 
hired  man  who  stood  nearby. 

The  Boston  man  smiled.  "No,"  he  said  suavely;  "I've 
merely  been  out  tying  a  knot  in  a  cord  of  wood." — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 


Sentinel  (on  post) — Halt,  who  is  there? 

Soldier  (slightly  exuberant) — A  son  of  a  gun  on  wheels. 

Sentinel — Roll  in,  son  of  gun,  and  be  recognized. 


Following  a  small  explosion  of  gas  at  one  of  the  arsenals 
now  under  construction,  a  panic  ensued  among  those  working 
near  and  the  men  broke  and  ran  in  all  directions.  Leading  a 
party  bound  in  the  general  direction  of  the  railroad  station  was  a 
negro,  hot-footing  it  with  shovel  still  grasped  in  his  hand.  As  he 
passed  another  party  of  sprinters,  some  one  shouted: 

"Throw  that  shovel  away,  you,  throw  it  away !" 

"Man,"  shouted  the  negro,  without  pausing  in  his  flight,  "I 
ain't  got  time  to  throw  it  away." — Tent  and  Deck. 
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"Now  Rafferty,"  roared  the  drill  inspector,  "you  spoil  the 
line  with  those  feet;  draw  them  back  at  once,  at  once  man,  and 
get  in  line.' 

RafTerty's  dignity  was  hurt :  "Plaze  sargint,  they're  not 
mine,  they're  Micky  Doolin's  in  the  rear  line." — Judge. 


"And  this  French  girl  you  want  to  marry,  can  she  make  a 
pie?" 

"Well — er — no,  mother,  but  she  can  roll  a  cigarette  with  one 
hand." — Judge. 


FROM  A  GERMAN  DIARY. 

In  speaking  of  the  apparent  lack  of  justice  in  the  awarding 
of  decorations,  the  anonymous  English  author  of  "A  General's 
Letters  to  His  Son"  quotes  the  following  extract  from  the  diary 
of  a  German  soldier : 

"Monday — It  rained  heavily,  and  our  Lieutenant  Muller  was 
drunk. 

"Tuesday — The  English  shelled  us,  and  our  Lieutenant 
Muller  was  very  drunk. 

"Wednesday — The  English  shelled  us  more  heavily,  and  our 
Lieutenant  Muller  was  drunk  and  incapable. 

"Thursday — We  were  ordered  to  attack.  Our  Lieutenant 
Muller  called  out  to  us  from  his  dugout  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

"Friday— Nil. 

"Saturday— Nil. 

"Sunday — Our  Lieutenant  Muller  received  the  Iron  Cross." 

— Kansas  City  Times. 


Head  of  the  House — Where  are  you  going,  my  dear  ? 
His  Better  Half — Where  I  please ! 
Head  of  the  House — But  when  will  you  be  back? 
His  Better  Half — When  I  choose ! 

Head  of  the  House — Ah,  yes !  Of  course !  Put  not  later. 
I  could  not  permit  that. — Passing  Show  {London). 
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PREPARED. 

Policeman  (rounding  in  draft  suspects). — "Have  you  a 
card?" 

Suspected  One  (zzrith  a  suit  case).— "A  whole  case  of  them ! 
Which  one  do  you  want  to  see,  draft,  registration,  meat,  sugar, 
calling,  milk,  playing  or  postal  card." — Judg* 


"SLOW." 

"You  know,  I  don't  understand  it." 
"What?" 

"My  boy's  been  in  France  two  weeks  now  and  hasn't  won  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  yet." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


"THE  ANSWER." 

Said  the  Sentry. — "Who  goes  there?" 
Recruit.— "Me !    But  I  ain't  goin',  I'm  comin'.  "— Balti- 
more American. 


THE  HUN  HOLLERS  FOR  HELP. 

"Send  help,"  signalled  a  German  general,  "we  need  at  least 
six  more  divisions  over  here." 

"What's  the  matter,"  asked  Headquarters. 

"Two  platoons  of  Americans  are  attacking  us." 

"O!"  said  Headquarters.  "I  had  better  send  twelve  di- 
visions."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


HER  HOPE. 

Landlord  (coming  to  collect  from  negro  widoiv). — "Where 
is  your  husband?" 

"Poor  Rastus,"  she  replied,  "I'm  hopin'  he's  gone  where  I'm 
'spectin'  he  aint." — Awgwan. 


Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 

For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure 
to  visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs, 
groups  or  views  of  school. 


/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


WELL  DRESSED    ANDOYER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

— =  BURNS  ^- 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods  ELM  SQUARE      Fr*nk  Bro»-  Shoea 

WHISKERISKL 
Henry. — "After  the  war  I  shall  go  to  Russia." 
Hen ny. — "I  suppose  you  will  be  an  engineer,  as  there  will 
be  a  great  need  of  such  men." 

Henry. — "No,  I  am  going  to  be  a  barber." — Burr. 


Van  Neste  &  Co. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Officers'  Military  and  Naval  Uniforms 

101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 

rtffffffftmmM^ 

MIKE  HARRISON 

At  Andover  Shop 


Every  Wednesday 

THE 


New  Haven. Conn. 

New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 

New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 
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LEATHER 

AND 

SHEEP  SKIN 
COATS 

—  AT  — 

Frank  L.  Cole's 

44  Main  Street 
Andover,     -    -  Mass. 

OPEN   EVERY  EVENING 


Telephone  70  and  71 


J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street  -  Andover 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 

Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

Flowers  delivered  in  all  parts  of  U.  S . 
and  Canada 

THE  ANDOVER 
CANDY  KITCHEN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HOME  MADE  CANDY 
and  ICE  CREAM 


THE 


Roxbury  Tutoring  School 
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The  Rope 

THANKS,  no,  guess  I'll  smoke  one  more  pipe."  We  stood 
silently  for  some  minutes  gazing  out  over  the  rail.  Dr. 
James  Putnam,  nerve  and  brain  specialist,  had  been  very 
successful;  he  had,  with  considerable  profit,  discovered  three 
completely  new  diseases,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  rich  ladies 
who  made  up  the  greater  part  of  his  clientele.  We  were  leaning 
on  the  quarter-rail  of  Mrs.  Lee  Collins'  steam  yacht,  I  as  Putnam's 
guest  and  he  as  Mrs.  Collins'  medical  attendant.  The  sea  was 
almost  without  a  ripple  and  the  only  sounds  were  the  throb  of  the 
engines  and  the  churn  of  the  screw.  Far  to  the  east  the  waning 
moon  threw  a  faint  glow  up  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon  and  the 
stars  burned  like  diamonds  on  dark  blue  velvet. 

Putnam  blew  a  ring.  "You  were  Harvard  '67,  weren't 
you  ?  Old  Fred  Jackson  must  have  been  before  your  day.  Ever 
hear  of  him?"  He  blew  another  ring  and  beat  time  with  his  pipe 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  screw. 

"Frederick  R.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  queerest  professors  ever 
seen  at  Harvard ;  he  was  a  philosopher  and  boasted  that  he  was 
absolutely  without  emotion.  His  students  thought  that  he  was 
absolutely  without  any  sense  of  cleanliness,  for  he  had  the  most 
unkempt  beard  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  human  being.  Another  od- 
dity which  once  almost  got  him  into  trouble  was  a  habit  of  letting 
little  bills  run. 

"While  he  was  teaching  there,  there  was  another  member 
of  the  faculty  named  Smith,  John  Winthrop  Smith.  Before  com- 
ing to  Harvard  he  had  been  plain  John  Smith,  but  after  that  he  al- 
ways signed  himself  J.  Winthrop.    He  insisted  that  he  was  de- 
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scended  from  the  original  J.  Winthrop.  I  guess  he  was  but  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

"Well,  Jackson  had,  at  some  time,  borrowed  some  money 
from  Smith  who  kept  dunning  him  for  it.  He  made  an  ass  of 
Jackson,  popping  up  at  embarrassing  moments  and  asking  him  for 
the  money,  even  coming  into  Jackson's  classes  in  the  middle  of  a 
lecture.  Why  Jackson  didn't  pay  him  and  get  it  over,  heaven 
only  knows ;  but  one  night  when  Smith  came  to  Jackson  while  he 
was  sitting  in  his  garden,  that  philosopher,  who  was  absolutely 
without  emotion,  strangled  Smith  in  a  fit  of  anger  with  a  piece  of 
grape  vine.  Of  course  he  was  caught,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung.  But  I  might  mention  that  the  sheriff  who  cut  Jackson 
down,  I  forget  what  his  name  was,  was  appointed  the  next  year 
to  the  office  of  Deputy  Marshal,  and  the  physician  who  pro- 
nounced him  dead  retired  and  bought  a  farm. 

"At  this  point  I  suppose  there  should  be  a  woman  in  the 
story.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Mary  Jackson  Wallace.  Wallace  was 
a  prominent  Boston  merchant,  owned  the  Wallace  and  Palmer  Line 
which  ran  to  African  and  Mediterranean  ports.  He  had  a  won- 
derful home  on  the  Island  of  Palma  in  the  Canaries ;  on  the  west- 
ern side  he  had  built  a  garden  which  was  as  near  to  an  earthly  par- 
adise as  anything  could  be ;  Fontabella,  he  called  it.  It  had  a  beach 
which  was  the  most  uncanny  place  I  have  ever  visited;  the  sand 
was  very  fine  and  jet  black.  When  the  waves  rolled  in  they  hung 
a  moment  before  breaking  as  if  in  doubt;  then  they  sank  in- 
stantly into  the  sand  without  an  atom  of  back-wash.  Further  out 
there  was  a  large  bed  of  shifting  quicksand. 

"On  the  night  that  Jackson  was  hanged  one  of  Wallace's 
ships  left  Boston  without  clearance  papers ;  she  was  wrecked  three 
weeks  later  on  a  perfectly  clear,  calm  night  off  Fontabella,  and 
there  was  no  insurance  claimed.  Two  days  before  the  wreck  the 
garden  was  closed  to  the  public  and  all  the  servants  were  dis- 
charged. From  that  time  on  Fontabella  was  shrouded  in  mystery ; 
strange  rumors  filled  the  Island  of  Palma.  Most  of  these  were 
based  on  a  story  told  by  a  young  fisherman  who  said  that,  one 
evening  while  sailing  past  Wallace's  garden,  he  had  seen  a  bent 
old  man  with  a  long  bushy  beard  pacing  up  and  down  on  the 
sands. 
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"It  was  there  that  1  first  saw  him.  I  was  staying  at  Palma 
that  winter  resting  after  a  very  strenuous  summer — you  remem- 
ber that  Rockwell  affair.  Mrs.  Wallace  came  to  me  to  see  if  I 
could  treat  an  old  servant  of  the  family  who  seemed  to  have  fallen 
into  some  form  of  melancholia.  I  asked  that  I  be  permitted  to 
meet  him  alone  as  if  by  accident ;  so  one  day  a  little  before  Christ- 
mas I  found  him  standing  on  the  beach  gazing  at  the  waves.  Al- 
ways they  swept  up  to  within  a  yard  of  his  feet — and  then  sank 
into  the  sand.  He  regarded  them  thoughtfully,  turned,  and  saw 
-  me ;  he  seemed  not  in  the  least  surprised ;  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est nervous  reaction,  which  is  a  bad  sign.  'It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible,' he  said,  'for  a  man  to  be  as  these/  He  jerked  his  head 
toward  the  rollers. 

"  'How  like  them  V  I  questioned. 

"  'Ah,  yes.  How  like  them,  how  very  like  them.  Hm,  quite 
right.  We  were  discussing  last  time  the  theory  of  cause  and  effect 
and  the  non-existence  of  things  intangible.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  on  both  sides — a  very 
great  deal — hm!'  His  voice  trailed  off  into  a  wordless  babble, 
and  he  stared  glassily  at  the  waves.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  faced 
me  squarely.  'You  fool !'  he  cried.  'Can't  you  see  ?  They're  ab- 
solutely without  emotion/ 

"And,  with  these  words,  he  turned  and  rushed  into  the  sea, 
acting  so  quickly  that  I  was  unable  to  stop  him.  I  saw  him  strug- 
gle for  a  moment  when  he  first  entered  the  quicksand  and  then, 
with  a  cry  of  indescribable  pathos,  he  disappeared.  His  right 
hand  remained  an  instant  above  the  surface,  and  it  twitched  con- 
vulsively in  ironical  farewell."  H.  H.  S. 


The  Winning  Spirit 


("The  town  of  Valirance  was  freed  today  by  orders  given  to 
us  by  a  boy,"  from  an  official  war  dispatch.) 

I 

In  the  little  village  of  Valirance, 

Over  there  in  "La  Belle  France", 

Are  very  few  houses  which  still  stand 

On  the  side  on  which  they  were  first  planned. 

But  once,  they  tell  us,  the  little  town 

Had  a  street  which  ran  straight  up  and  down, 

And  houses  with  windows  in  good  repair, 

And  they  even  say  that  people  lived  there. 

II 

In  those  good  days,  they  tell  us  too, 

If  Jeanette  bought  a  bonnet  new, 

Or  Jacquelin  seemed  to  like  Marie 

A  little  more  than  the  other  three 

He'd  liked  last  summer  or  last  fall, 

Then  "Mesdames"  would  come,  one  'n  all, 

And  get  together  for  a  chat 

Of  long  duration  'bout  this  and  that, 

And  other  things,  such  as  the  cat 

On  "  'dame  Levigny's"  spacious  lap ; 

And,  too,  her  youngest  son's  new  cap 

Its  color,  size,  and  shape.   The  trap 

For  mice,  which  "M'sieur  Ouhr"  had  bought, 

Was  also  talked  of.    Someone  thought 

The  poor  mice  shouldn't  suffer  so. 

And  thus  the  time  would  onward  go. 
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III 

Then,  we  are  told,  the  cure's  son 

Had  reached  the  age  when  he'd  begun 

To  be  the  worst  boy  in  the  town, 

Upon  whom  all  old  age  looked  down 

And  said :  "He's  bad,  like  all  priests'  brats !" 

Why  once  he  even  caught  two  bats, 

And  put  them  in  the  church  to  scare 

The  ladies  come  to  worship  there. 

He  even  chases  all  the  hens, 

And  throws  things  in  the  poor  pigs'  pens ! 

(Oh,  what  a  naughty,  naughty  boy!) 

IV 

But  things  are  different  now,  you  see, 
Four  weary  years  with  Germany 
Have  changed  that  village. 

Fire  and  pillage 
Have  destroyed  so  much,  that  now 
It's  hard  to  tell  exactly  how 
To  start  to  find  what  once  was  there : 
No  windows  left,  not  even  glass 
And  not  a  single  blade  of  grass. 
But  if  we  find  but  dust  and  sand, 
At  least  some  people  are  at  hand. 

V 

Jeanette's  bonnet  has  grown  old, 

For  during  the  winter's  wet  and  cold 

Twas  all  she  had  to  keep  her  warm, 

And  save  her  golden  hair  from  harm. 

But  poor  "Mesdames"  are  grown  bright 

From  freedom — for  since  last  night 

Their  tongues  have  once  more  been  set  free 

And  now  they  can  quite  truthful  be 

In  saying  all  that's  good  of  Foch 

And  all  that's  bad  in  brother  Boche. 
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They  now  discuss  the  German  hat, 
The  vile  Lieutenant  Krutze's  fat ; 
And  also  talk  about  the  trap, 
Which,  catching  Germans  "on  the  nap", 
Shoved  them  out  of  town  for  good. 

VI 

The  priest's  small  boy — the  little  pest- 
Has  now  (thank  Heaven)  ceased  to  infest 
The  poor,  dear  ladies,  till  they  prayed 

For  aid, 
At  any  time  whene'er  he  came 
About  them  with  some  childish  game, 
For  now  he's  older,  and  sedate. 
(His  mother  lets  him  sit  up  late 
'Till  half -past  seven  now  and  then.) 
Because  he  brought  our  noble  men 
The  order  saying  an  attack 
By  the  Huns  would  drive  us  back. 
Thanks  to  him,  our  men  could  win 
And  beat  the  Germans  back  to  Guin — 
(That's  a  town,  not  far  away, 
Which  "les  Americans"  freed  today) 
Jacquelin  is  back — he  lost  an  arm, 
And  came  to  other  frightful  harm, 
But  he  can  still  love  his  Marie. 
He  walks  with  her,  and  tells  how  he 
Was  wounded,  while  he  saved  a  boy. 
And  she,  who  hears  with  pride  and  joy, 
Tells  of  all  her  sorrows  passed*, 
And  lives  for  that  day  coming  fast 
When  they  will  be  made  one  for  life 
And  Love  and  Joy  end  pain  and  strife, 
As  they  walk  together  to  beguile 
The  time,  their  elders  nod,  and  smile, 
And  wink  at  one  another  so 
That  younger  ones  can't  help  but  know! 
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VII 

So  they  live,  and  leave  forgot 
The  four  years  of  their  hellish  lot. 
They  do  not  see  the  torn  street, 
The  ruins  where  they  used  to  meet, 

And  talk, 

Or  walk. 

No  face  is  sad,  none  drawn  in  pain, 
The  sorrows  ne'er  are  lived  again, 
If  someone  grumbles  in  despair 
Over  the  debris  everywhere 
They'll  just  smile,  and  say  "There,  there, 
"C'est  la  Guerre!" 

R.  C.  B. 


The  Cross 


THERE  was  no  doubt  that  Captain  Austin  merited  both  his 
captaincy  and  his  Croix  de  Guerre.  Had  he  not  rallied 
the  stricken  French  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Frecourt,  and 
turned  defeat  into  a  brilliant  victory  ?  In  spite  of  this  fact,  how- 
ever, Billy  Falconer  did  not  like  him,  and  when  Billy  disliked,  he 
did  so  with  all  his  heart.  To  all  his  companions'  queries  concern- 
ing his  hatred  he  would  wag  his  head.  "There's  sumpin'  wrong, 
and  funny  'bout  him — that's  all.  Wish't  I  knew  what,"  and  his 
mates  in  the  scout  corps  kept  a  discreet  silence,  for  they  were 
all  well  aware  that  Captain  Austin  was  a  thorn  in  Falconer's  side. 
Falconer  had  originally  been  in  the  artillery  from  New  York  un- 
der that  same  officer,  but  had  very  recently  joined  the  Fifty-sev- 
enth Scouts  to  get  away  from  him — at  least  he  said  so. 

"Jest  to  think  o'  him  bein'  transferred  to  th'  commandin'  of 
ten  o'  these  big  tanks  they  brought  up  t'other  day."  He  spat  dis- 
gustedly. 

Nearly  a  month  had  passed  in  that  special  sector  without  any 
particular  activity.  There  had  been,  of  course,  one  or  two  slight 
brushes  with  the  enemy  and  several  trench  raids,  but  the  Germans 
seemed  to  have  had  a  wholesome  respect  for  their  foes,  and  held 
back  accordingly  from  any  large  attacks.  Suddenly,  however,  one 
night,  a  green  rocket  was  seen  to  burst  directly  above  the  German 
positions,  which  were  at  some  distance  away.  The  erratic  offi- 
cer commanding  gave  immediate  orders:  "I  want  a  scout,"  he 
said,  passing  over  some  papers.  "I  want  a  scout  that  speaks  Ger- 
man well  to  go  over  to  the  German  trenches  tonight  and  listen  to 
any  important  speech  and  report  immediately  upon  his  arrival." 
The  orderly  saluted,  and  left  for  scout  headquarters. 

Falconer  was  asleep,  dead  tired.  The  night  before  he  had 
successfully  conducted  a  raid  against  a  German  "typewriter"  that 
had  been  rattling  off  American  casualties  in  the  communication 
trenches.  He  had  destroyed  it  single  handed,  and  he  was  now  do- 
ing it  all  over  again  in  his  dreams  when — 
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"I  say,  Billy,  what's  wrong  with  you  anyway?  Here  I've 
been  shakin'  you  half  an  hour,  and  you  all  groaning  an'  mutterin' 
like  — "  a  well  directed  punch  from  the  sleeper  took  him  off  his 
feet,  and  he  suddenly  woke  up. 

"Gee I"  he  exclaimed,  sleepily,  "I  sure  thought  I  was  handlin' 
them  darn  Germans  all  over  again — why  hello,  Bunny,  how  the 
deuce  did  you  get  that  way?"  "Bunny",  comfortably  seated  in  a 
corner,  growled,  and  then  tenderly  rubbed  his  nose. 

"You  bloomin'  idiot!  You'd  best  be  hurryin'  an'  reportin'  to 
the  Cap'n.  He  wants  a  man  who  speaks  German  to  go  'across'  an' 
hold  an  interview — an  incogniter  interview  wit  'Heinie'."  But 
Billy  was  gone.   Bunny  rose. 

"Son  of  a  gun!  Hain't  he?"  he  meditated,  and  still  feeling  of 
his  nose,  left  the  room. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  certain  portion  of  a  trench  received  in- 
structions not  to  shoot  if  they  observed  any  one  out  in  front  in 
No  Man's  Land.  But  no  one  was  seen,  for  Falconer  was  far  too 
expert  in  the  game  of  camouflage  to  be  observed  by  an  ordinary 
sentry. 

A  council  of  war  was  in  progress.  General  Harrison  of  the 
Nth  division  had  received  communications  that  it  was  now 
time  to  strike.  The  grave-faced  major  at  the  right  of  the  general 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  impulsive  Captain  Austin  at  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  left  was  impatient  to  give  the  word  for  the  large 
tanks  to  be  brought  up  in  battle  line  for  the  attack. 

"I  say  we  had  better  not  have  any  scout  sent  out  tonight,  sir. 
The  enemy  might  be — ah,  alarmed,  you  know.  We  can't  afford 
to  risk  any  chances  of  being  discovered  in  the  charge  we  are 
about  to  make."  The  general  regarded  him  with  disapproval  for 
a  moment. 

"Well,"  he  said  shortly,  "I  don't  exactly  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  the  matter."  Major  Forrest  spoke  up:  "I  think  Captain 
Austin  probably  means  that  they  might  be  more  vigilant  if  they 
heard  scouts  around.  Whereas  we  don't  depend  entirely  upon  a 
surprise  charge,  the  victory  would  be  more  complete  if  it  were." 
The  general  tugged  at  his  fierce,  white  whiskers. 
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"Oh,  very  well,"  he  returned  presently,  "it  won't  make  any 
difference  either  way — give  the  order  if  you  want  to.  Now  about 
this  plan  of  the  Boche  trenches — ,"  he  leaned  over,  and  gazed  in- 
tently at  the  accurate  sketch  of  the  foe's  trenches  opposite,  that 
Billy  had  made  some  weeks  back.  Austin  reached  for  the  tele- 
phone, and  asked  for  Scout  Headquarters. 

"This  you,  Captain  Markham  ?  This  is  Captain  Austin  speak- 
ing. Don't  send  any  scouts  tonight — good  bye,"  and  he  hung  up 
the  receiver  with  a  bang,,  not  waiting  for  a  reply.  The  general  was 
speaking. 

"Very  well,  gentlemen,  I  indeed  thoroughly  approve  of  this 
attack.  The  tanks  then  will  attack  at  two  promptly — at  two-ten 
the  first  wave — at  two-thirteen  the  second  wave — at  two-sixteen 
the  third  wave.   May  God  be  with  us,  gentlemen." 

The  majors  arose,  and  saluted.  "We  shall  attend  to  all  the 
details  of  the  attack,"  added  Austin,  and  the  two  men  left  the 
room. 

Falconer  had  just  reached  the  parapet  of  the  German  trench 
where  he  lay  flat.  About  two  feet  from  him  were  picked  troops 
of  the  Emperor  who  had  been  hurried  up  on  very  special  orders. 
Falconer  was  much  disappointed,  the  troops  were  silent,  there  was 
neither  speech  nor  laughter,  but  he  clearly  felt  that  something  im- 
portant would  soon  happen.  Suddenly  he  took  heart.  Two  German 
officers  were  coming  down  the  trench  talking,  and  they  were  also 
talking  loudly. 

"The  American  schwein  are  attacking  at  two,"  said  one. 
Pilly  started  violently — he  did  not  even  know  as  much  about  his 
own  forces  as  the  Germans  did. 

"Ja  wohl,  lieutenant,"  replied  the  other,  "our  great  tank-de- 
stroyers here  in  every  trench  will  mow  down  those  monsters  like 
grain,  and  also — "  but  Falconer  heard  no  more,  for  the  two  men 
had  passed  beyond  his  hearing.  But  that  was  enough  for  him. 
The  Americans  were  attacking  at  two,  the  tanks  first — they  would 
be  wiped  out  beyond  question  by  the  new  powerful  "tank-destroy- 
ers" that  Krupp  had  recently  invented.  Then  the  waves  of  Amer- 
icans would  be  mown  down  by  machine  guns,  and  the  entire  army 
suffer  an  inconceivable  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  picked  Bavari- 
an troops. 
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Turning  his  head  to  the  right,  Falconer  could  perceive  the  in- 
distinct shape  of  one  of  those  ugly,  squat  tank-guns.  Looking  to 
the  left  he  could  see  another,  and  he  judged  that  there  must  be 
many  others  along  the  entire  trench  waiting  for  the  coming  attack. 
His  hand  slowly  crept  to  the  small  bag  where  he  had  put  four 
grenades  before  starting  out  on  his  hazardous  enterprize.  He 
could  at  least  put  one  or  two  out  of  commission  before  he  escaped 
to  his  own  lines.  To  his  horror  he  soon  perceived  that  his  gren- 
ades had  been  lost  on  his  way  across  No  Man's  Land. 

Luck  for  him,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  a  range  finder  in  the 
artillery  before  he  joined  the  scouts.  Back  behind  his  own  lines 
he  knew  the  position  of  every  gun,  and  what  it  could  do.  Many 
times  he  had  carefully  figured  out  the  distance,  and  position  of 
"Pig  Berthas"  far  beyond  the  German  lines,  and  now  the  finding 
the  range  of  these  guns  on  the  enemy's  trench  was  mere  child's 
play.  He  jotted  down  figures  in  the  darkness  totally  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  any  Germans  might  hear  him.  Suddenly  a  challenge 
made  him  "freeze"  to  instant  silence.  A  sentry  was  walking  up 
the  trench  outside,  and  had  evidently  perceived  him,  but  was  un- 
certain whether  he  was  friend  or  enemy.  In  a  flash  he  jumped 
to  his  feet  with  an  automatic  in  his  hand.  The  sentry  fired,  and 
missed.  Falconer  immediately  responded,  and  hit,  as  the  sentry 
fell  into  his  own  trench  with  a  yell  of  pain.  And  then  Falconer 
ran — zig-zag  so  that  he  would  be  a  difficult  mark  to  hit  in  the  dark- 
ness. From  behind  him  there  came  a  volley,  and  Falconer  felt 
something  suddenly  almost  tear  his  left  arm  from  his  shoulder.  On 
he  ran.  There  came  a  second  volley  fired  at  random.  A  second 
time  he  was  hit,  this  time  in  the  leg,  but  was  still  able  to  painfully 
hobble  on.  The  next  thing  that  happened  to  him  was  that  he  ran 
directly  into  a  returning  German  patrol.  How  he  ever  grabbed 
his  knife  he  never  knew  but  with  blind  fury  he  hurled  himself  on 
the  leader  of  the  party  and  stabbed  him,  and  with  his  remaining 
desperate  energy  he  knocked  the  two  remaining  Germans  down. 
Then  he  hobbled  on  toward  the  American  lines.  The  sweetest 
music  Billy  ever  heard  was  the  gruff  "Who  goes  there?"  of  the 
sentry.  The  poor  scout,  at  the  end  of  his  vitality,  stretched  out 
his  hand  with  the  precious  paper  in  it.  "Artillery — quick — im- 
portant— ar-artill-ery — rush."  He  sank  in  a  stupor. 
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Just  as  the  tanks  started  off  for  the  German  lines  in  an  im- 
pregnable, slow-advancing  wall  of  steel,  from  behind  the  Ameri- 
can lines  the  heavy  artillery  boomed.  Volley  after  volley  sounded, 
and  the  German  lines  were  many  times  lighted  up  by  the  well 
placed  shells  from  the  huge  guns.  Captain  Austin  rushed  like  a 
madman  to  his  room.  Seizing  the  'phone:  "Artillery,"  he  fairly 
shouted.  "What!  can't  get  there?  Himmel!"  and  he  hurled  the 
'phone  to  the  floor.  "Gott !"  he  cried  in  anguish  rushing  about  the 
room,  "the  attack  will  not  fail  if  our  guns  are  now  being  de- 
stroyed," and  he  seized  another  'phone  cleverly  concealed  over  the 
door. 

"Ja,"  he  cried  emphatically,  "this  is  Ostein.  Take  away  the 
guns  'till  the  tanks  are  there  and — What !  all  destroyed !  By  me ! 
Never — I  say  never — it  was  done  by — "  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
he  broke  the  'phone  over  a  chair.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  the  door 
like  a  wild  animal.  There  facing  him  was  Major  Forrest. 

"You  —  traitor!"  he  hissed  with  his  clenched  hand  raised 
above  his  head.  The  two  grappled,  and  fell  with  a  crash  on  the 
floor.  Suddenly  there  came  a  terrifflc  explosion  above  them.  The 
roof,  supporting  tons  of  sand,  swayed  for  a  moment  and  then 
slowly  caved  in  on  the  two  struggling  figures. 

Falconer  suddenly  woke  up.  He  had  been  sleeping  very 
soundly  for  two  days. 

"Did  we  win  ?"  he  gasped.  The  Colonel  at  his  bedside  nodded. 
"Don't  talk  at  present,"  he  cautioned,  "I  am  authorized  to  tell  you 
that  when  you  are  again  strong  and  well,  you  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Military  Cross." 

"What  me  !  Th'  Cross  !  Well  for— !  Oh,  say,—"  but  the  Colo- 
nel had  gone.  "I  wonder,"  Falconer  mused,  half  to  himself,  "if 
that  guy  Austin  was  a  spy,  after  all.   Queer,  ain't  it  ?" 

M.  C.  Allaben. 


The  Passing  of  the  War  Prophets 


There  are  wise  ones  who  spend  all  their  time  in  forecasting 
The  day  when  the  war  will  be  finished  and  done, 

And  as  each  date  proves  wrong,  still  the  war  goes  on  lasting, 
While  the  wise  ones  look  elsewhere  for  spots  in  the  sun. 

Now  there  are  more  people  as  every  day  passes 
Confessing  they  can't  see  the  end  of  the  war, 

And  prophets  still  profnng  are  laughed  at  as  asses, 
While  grimly  the  world  war  goes  on  as  before. 

And  now  that  the  prophets  have  lost  their  positions, 
They're  looking  for  jobs  as  the  rest  of  us  do, 

And  some  I  suspect  are  making  munitions, 

To  help  the  war's  ending  at  all  to  come  true. 

Berry  M'Cbimmon. 


The  Other  Cause 


HOSE  are  the  orders ;  it's  a  dangerous  mission,  but  if  you're 


A  quiet  enough,  it  will  be  comparatively  safe."  The  speaker 
was  a  captain  who  was  seated  on  a  box  in  a  smoky,  hot  dug- 
out. The  two  sergeants  to  whom  he  had  spoken  saluted  and  went 
out  into  the  night  air  which  was  cold  and  damp.  A  very  fine  rain 
was  drizzling  down,  and  making  the  clayish  mud  slimy.  Out  into 
the  blackness  the  two  men  crawled,  making  their  way  over  the 
broken  land  covered  with  tree  stumps  and  branches  which  made 
a  noiseless  advance  difficult.  But  an  intermittent  fire  on  both  sides 
covered  enough  the  sound  of  their  movements.  Far  to  the 
south,  a  broken  glare  and  a  muffled  thunder-like  roar  told  of  ac- 
tion, but  here  the  line  was  comparatively  quiet.  At  intervals,  a 
star  shell  or  a  rocket  would  light  up  the  desolation  between  the  op- 
posing lines.  The  ground  showed  up  clearly  then.  It  was 
broken,  muddy,  and  filled  with  shell  holes  of  every  dimension. 
The  many  tree  stumps  cast  shadows  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
the  litter  of  branches  made  it  bristle  as  if  it  were  thickly  over- 
grown with  underbrush.  A  peculiar  old  French  chimney  stood  out 
too,  at  these  intervals,  surrounded  by  stone  and  debris.  It  was  the 
one  thing  left  standing  of  a  small  farm  house.  All  these  things 
appeared  only  now  and  then  when  the  rockets  broke  the  darkness 
for  a  moment.  Just  for  that  moment  they  would  stand  out  hazily 
silhouetted  through  the  drizzle  against  the  black  sky,  then  would 
disappear  and  be  lost. 

The  two  men  crept  through  this  waste  until  they  came  to  the 
German  wire — a  mighty  rusted  mass  of  tangled  barbs  through 
which  no  man  could  pass  unless  he  knew  the  "roads".  So  they 
lay  and  listened.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  sound ;  then  a  gruff 
voice  said  a  low  "Verdammnt".  A  conversation  followed,  few  of 
the  words  of  which  were  comprehensible.  One  voice,  however, 
said  loudly — "Ach,  Gott !  Und  um  sechs  Uhr  zu  f ertig  Sein  1"  The 
words  brought  all  the  necessary  information  to  the  two  listeners. 
"To  be  ready  at  six  o'clock," — that  meant  an  attack. 

They  started  crawling  back  as  fast  as  was  possible.  As  they 
crept  the  twigs  on  the  branches  snapped  and  aroused  the  German 
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sentries.  They  began  firing,  and  soon  a  great  roar  rolled  down 
the  line.  Slowly  this  subsided,  and  quiet  came  again.  Suddenly, 
when  they  were  nearing  their  own  lines,  the  sergeant  in  front  dis- 
appeared, and  immediately  there  was  a  loud  splash.  Again  the 
lines  were  aroused,  and  as  the  star-shells  lighted  the  night  Phillip 
Marvay  saw  his  companion  struggling,  waist  deep,  in  a  large  shell- 
hole  filled  with  water  made  green  and  stinking  by  the  gas. 

The  roaring  of  the  guns  again  died  away,  and  soon  after 
Phillip  Marvay  came  over  the  parapet  alone.  He  was  pale  and 
looked  askance  at  the  sentries  whom  he  passed.  He  repeated  to 
the  captain  what  had  happened,  adding  that  his  companion  had 
been  shot.  He  was  then  dismissed. 

Half  past  five  came,  and  with  it  the  first  streaks  of  light  which 
told  of  a  new  day.  As  the  light  filtered  through  the  heavy  clouds, 
the  black  became  grey,  and  objects  slowly  appeared.  The 
chimney  stood  out  clearly,  and  the  stumps  of  the  orchard  trees, 
which  the  Germans  had  cut  down  and  the  shells  shattered  and 
levelled  to  the  ground,  were  outlined  against  the  sky,  and  against 
the  darker  ground.  The  shell  holes  seemed  merely  blacker  spots 
in  the  general  darkness  of  the  ground.  At  the  edge  of  one  of 
these  larger  black  spots  lay  a  hardly  discernible  figure.  This  all 
slowly  came  out  of  the  blackness,  and  then  was  suddenly  lost  in 
spurts  of  dirt  and  smoke  and  ear-splitting  roar — the  barrage  had 
begun.  For  half  an  hour  the  deafening  sounds  poured  death  on 
the  English,  then  the  enemy  came,  and  were  repulsed. 

Later  Phillip  Marvay  was  found  half-buried  under  a  pile  of 
sand  bags  and  mud.  Two  stretcher-bearers  were  digging  him  out 
and,  as  the  weight  became  less  on  his  body,  he  seemed  to  awake 
from  his  unconsciousness.  Suddenly  he  threw  aside  the  last  layer 
of  mud,  and,  sitting  up  quite  straight,  trembled  all  over  as  if  shak- 
ing himself  from  a  nightmare.  His  first  words  were  violent  and 
disconnected,  and  he  uttered  them  in  a  high  unnatural  tone.  "Oh, 
my  shoulder — it's  God's  revenge  on  me  for  my  sins.  Why  did  I  do 
it!  What  did  I  do  it  for!  The  poem — get  it,  friend,  it's  in  my 
pocket — take  it  out,  take  it — I  wrote  it,  no — I  did! 
Get  it  for  me."  As  he  saw  the  package  of  wet  paper  closely  cov- 
ered with  pencil  marks,  taken  from  his  pocket,  his  face  showed  a 
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high  exultation,  and  the  sight  of  it  seemed  to  bring  him  to  his 
sane  mind.  "I  must  be  dying — no  human  could  suffer  so  if 
Heaven  weren't  near.  Oh,  not  Heaven  for  me — no.  Listen, 
friends,  I  must  tell  what  I  did.  I  must  die  happily.  Rustleton 
and  I  were  both  poets — he  the  better,  the  more  successful.  He 
wrote  a  poem — oh  a  wonderful  poem — it  is  the  most  marvellous 
of  war  poems  to  my  mind.  Think  of  the  fame  it  would  have 
brought  him.  Think  of — oh,  my  shoulder,  oh !  I  came  out  here 
for  inspiration.  I  got  it  in  taking  his  poem — his  poem,  which  is 
mine  now,  for  he's  dead — I  shot  him  in  No  Man's  Land  during 
the  many  interruptions  on  the  reign  of  wonderous  night.  It  was 
very  simple."  He  said  that  in  such  a  calm  tone  that  the  two  men 
were  horrified.  "Then,"  he  continued,  his  voice  becoming  more 
and  more  animated,  "Then  I  fished  him  up,  dead  and  bloody 
from  the  slime — ugh  the  slime!  God!  Why  did  I  do  it?" — 

In  the  columns  of  the  London  Times,  a  while  later,  under 
the  list  of  "Died  of  Other  Causes"  appeared  the  name  of  Phillip 
Marvay.  Charles  Douglas. 
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Editorials 

An  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent,  that  criticism  and  fault-find- 
ing are  synonymous;  that  to  criticise  an  article,  the  critic  must, 
if  possible,  destroy  all  chance  of  success.  It  would  follow,  then, 
that  the  critic  and  the  author  must  always  be  at  variance  and  that 
the  existence  of  strong  personal  feeling  should  influence  each. 
This  fallacy  has  prevailed  so  extensively  that  many  a  promising 
author  has  been  ruined  by  this  style  of  butchery.  A  critic  of  this 
stamp  sees  only  faults  and  blemishes.  This  style  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  aptly  described  by  Swift:  "The  malignant  dietie 
of  criticism  dwelt  on  the  top  of  a  snowy  mountain  in  Nova  Zem- 
bla;  Momus  found  her  extended  in  her  den  among  countless 
volumes,  half  devoured.  At  her  right  hand  sat  Ignorance,  her 
father  and  husband,  blind  with  age ;  at  her  left,  Pride,  her  mother, 
dressed  up  in  the  scraps  of  paper  she  herself  had  torn.  There 
was  her  sister,  Opinion,  light  of  foot,  hoodwinked  and  head- 
strong, yet  giddy,  and  perpetually  turning.  About  her  played  her 
children,  Noise  and  Impudence,  Dullness  and  Vanity,  Positive- 
ness,  Pedantry,  and  111  Manners."  A  Critic  should  examine  a 
book  as  an  architect  examines  a  building — not  to  destroy  it,  but 
with  a  care  to  find  the  imperfections,  and  with  a  kindness  to  point 
them  out.  We  do  not  say  that  a  critic  should  praise  wholly,  nor 
is  it  his  office  to  seek  out  the  beauties  alone.    His  is  the  middle 
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course.  He  must  both  praise  and  blame.  "A  critic  ought  justly 
to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  authors,  but  his  office  is  not 
rather  to  blame  than  to  praise.  Just  criticism  demands,  not 
that  every  beauty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in  its  differ- 
ant  degree  and  kind,  but,  that  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
excellences  and  faults  be  accurately  ascertained."  Hence,  the 
critic  must  view  the  work  submitted  to  him  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality. He  cannot  hesitate,  but  must  praise  the  good  work  of 
an  enemy,  and  blame  and  censure  the  imperfections  of  a  friend. 
He  cannot  be  a  disappointed  writer,  for  "the  weak  and  insipid 
white  wine  makes,  at  length,  excellent  vinegar."  An  ignorant 
critic,  like  an  ignorant  workman,  destroys  what  he  never  can  re- 
build. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  the  author  writ, 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find, 
When  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind ; 
Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant,  dull  delight, 
The  generous  pleasure  to  be  pleased  with  wit. 


PROBABLY. 

"I  wonder  why  the  American  troops  are  called  doughboys  ?" 
"Probably  because  the  Secretary  of  War  is  Baker. 


HARD  TO  DISTINGUISH. 

A  girl  can't  see 
Any  difference 
Between  the  caution 
Of  an  old  bachelor 
And  the  cowardice 

Of  a  young  one.  — Kelly  Field  Eagle. 


Only  a  Dream — "The  kaiser's  dream,"  said  a  Senator  the 
other  day,  "was  a  dream  of  world  domination,  but  he  has  al- 
ready begun  to  experience  a  rude  awakening. 

"The  kaiser  is  now  in  exactly  the  position  as  Wash  White. 
Farmer  Cornelius  Husk  heard  a  noise  in  his  chicken  house  one 
night,  tip-toed  down  with  a  shot  gun,  and  discovered  Wash  in 
the  act  of  filling  a  burlap  bag  with  chickens. 

"  'Wash,  you  rascal,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?'  said  Cornv 
Husk. 

"  'It's  all  right,  suh,'  Wash  replied.  'I'm  here  on  account  of 
a  dream  I  had,  suh/ 

"  'A  dream,  you  black  scoundrel,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?' 

"  'Well,  suh/  said  Wrash,  'I  dreamed  I  was  goin'  to  have 
chicken  fo'  dinner  tomorrow  ;  but  I  see  now  it  hain't  true." 

— Washington  Star. 
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ANOTHER  DEFINITION. 
Tommy — Pop,  what  is  an  optimist? 

Tommy's  Pop — An  optimist,  my  son,  is  a  person  who  not 
only  hopes  for  the  best,  but  actually  expects  to  get  it. 

— Philadelphia  Record. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR  HALFWITS. 

A  service  hat  is  dandy  to  keep  your  feet  warm  in  at  night. 

By  putting  all  matches  and  cigarette  stubs  in  your  canteen 
you  can  save  much  trouble  in  policing  the  company  street  after- 
ward. 

A  gold  watch  chain  makes  an  excellent  gun  cleaner. 

Your  toothbrush  can  perform  a  double  duty  if  you  use  it 
to  brush  off  your  cot  every  morning. 

Every  night  when  you  retire,  just  hang  your  pants  on  a  hook 
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The  Man  Who  Came  Back. 


HE  one  weekly  passenger  train  of  the  Southern  Ken- 


^  tucky  Railroad  Company  had  just  pulled  out  of  the 
small  station  at  Absalom,  leaving,  as  its  sole  passenger, 
a  stern  faced  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty,  on  the  platform. 
With  a  somewhat  bewildered  air  he  looked  about  him.  There 
were  five  houses,  ancient,  unpainted,  and  patched  up  all  over 
with  newly  cut  pine  boards.  There  was  not  a  pane  of  glass  in 
a  single  window,  only  old  sacks  stuffed  with  rags  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  One  of  these  houses,  or  rather,  shacks,  bore  the  im- 
posing sign :  "General  Store — We  Sell  Everything,"  and  to- 
ward this  building  the  stranger  slowly  walked.  In  front  of 
the  store  was  the  usual  southern  congregation  of  loafers,  who 
eyed,  with  no  small  suspicion,  the  man  from  the  city.  "Reve- 
noo'  officeh !"  was  their  whispered  comment.  The  stranger 
swept  them  all  with  a  single,  penetrating  glance. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  man  here  named  Patrick  Mulqueen — 
do  any  of  you  happen  to  know  him  ?"  The  group  of  men  looked 
up  at  him  sullenly. 

"Ah  reckon  you  got  the  wrong  place,  strangeh,"  one  of 
them  drawled. 

"I  think  not,"  his  voice  was  even,  as  he  replied.  At  this 
moment  the  storekeeper  came  out,  and  under  his  thick  set 
features  his  eyes  gleamed  hostilely. 

"Ef  you  all  are  looking  for  ol'  Pat  Mulqueen,"  he  said,  a 
grim  half-smile  playing  about  his  mouth,  "you  kin  find  him 
along  up  that  road  thah,  not  a  powerful  long  ways  from 
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"Do  you  think  I  can  find  a  place  for  the  night  there,  too?" 
asked  the  stranger.  The  storekeeper  nodded,  and  with  a  wink 
turned  to  his  companions.  "There's  a  right  smart  boardin' 
place  up  the  road,"  he  said.  As  the  stranger  left  they  burst 
into  a  loud  guffaw  of  laughter.  "Well,  Pat,"  said  one  address- 
ing the  storekeeper,  "What  are  you  all  keepin'  yo'  name  a 
secret  fo'?"  "That  theah's  my  own  business,"  he  growled. 
"What's  mo',  our  stranger  will  go  clear  to  Tennessee  'fo'  he 
strikes  a  boardin'  house — Haw  !  Haw  !" 

After  going  several  rough  miles  on  the  steep,  rocky, 
mountain  road,  the  stranger  sat  down  on  a  stump,  and  with 
some  anxiety  watched  the  whirling  black  clouds  overhead, 
and  the  occasional  bright  flashes  of  lightning  to  the  south.  The 
sun  had  long  since  gone  down  behind  the  mountains,  and  now 
with  night  very  near,  a  sudden  rain  storm  set  in,  driven  on  by 
a  cold  wind.  The  man  on  the  mountain  road,  muffled  himself 
closely,  and  then  hurried  on  upward  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  find- 
ing some  mountaineer's  cabin.  Several  times  he  fell  on  the 
slippery  road,  that  had  become  a  miniature  stream,  but  on  he 
went  until,  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  battling  against 
the  storm,  he  saw  a  light  suddenly  appear  in  the  distance. 
With  a  hoarse  shout  he  ran  up  to  the  cabin,  and,  scarcely 
knocking,  he  hurled  open  the  door,  and  staggered  in.  At  his 
abrupt  entry  the  occupants  of  the  room  stood  up  in  sudden 
fright. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  reassuringly,  "I'm  kind  of  wet, 
and  I  wondered  if  I  couldn't  get  a  little  shelter."  The  old 
woman  came  up  to  him,  "I  don't  know  who  ye  be,  strangeh, 
but  yo'  are  mighty  welcome  to  what  we — my  daughter  hyah, 
and  I— kin  give  ye."  Such  was  mountaineer  hospitality,  and 
he  warmed  his  hands  before  the  roaring  pine  wood  fire.  "My 
ol'  man  has  gone  off  to  the  mill  up  to  Jason's  this  evenin,," 
she  said,  "an'  I  'spect  he'll  stay  up  thah  all  night.  Hyah,  Cyn- 
thie,  go  fetch  the  strangeh  something  to  eat,  he  mus'  be  power- 
ful hungry  atter  climbin'  Sunset  Mountain."  The  girl  hur- 
ried to  the  cupboard,  and  brought  down  some  porridge,  an 
earthenware  pitcher  full  of  cream,  and  half  a  loaf  of  black 
bread. 
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"My  name,"  apologised  the  stranger,  "is  George  Mar- 
bury,  and  I  came  down  in  these  mountains  for  my  health.  The 
reason  I  happened  to  be  up  here  on  this  road  tonight  was  be- 
cause the  storekeeper  at  Absalom  said  ."  the  old 

woman  interrupted  him  savagely.  "The  sto'keeper,"  she 
flashed  angrily,  "Pat  Mulqueen !  Mulqueen  an'  his  McTow- 
lands — hit's  a  fine  lot !  Fo'  three  yeahs  we  been  havin'  a  long 
fight.  Hit  started  by  the  murder  of  Gregory  McTowland 
which  was  layed  to  us — the  Masons — thet  started  hit,  an'  ever 
since  we  have  been  fightin'.  01'  Pat  Mulqueen  'lows  he's 
goin'  to  marry  Cynthie,  hyah,  but  she  don't  like  him,  an'  me, 
or  my  ol'  man  would  shoot  him  ef  he  did.  He  swares  he's  goin' 
to  get  her  though."  Marbury  finished  up  his  meal.  "So  you 
say,"  he  remarked  interestingly,  "that  he  has  the  intention  of 
marrying,  ah,  Cynthia?"  The  old  woman  nodded,  her  eyes 
flashing.    Then  the  girl  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"I  ain't  never  goin'  to  marry  ol'  Pat  Mulqueen,"  she  firm- 
ly asserted,  with  a  vicious  toss  of  her  head,  "I — I'd  kill  him 
fo'  I  married  him."   Marbury  smiled. 

"The  fire's  goin'  out,"  suddenly  cried  the  old  woman, 
"I'll  fetch  some  wood  directly  after  I  make  up  the  stranger's 
baid,"  and  with  these  words  she  left  the  room.  Cynthia  began 
putting  away  the  dishes.  Up  to  this  time  Marbury  had  scarce- 
ly given  a  thought  to  the  girl,  but  now,  as  he  saw  her,  more 
distinctly,  she  suddenly  presented  a  new  interest  to  him.  Her 
pretty  black  hair  hung  in  careless  folds  over  her  shoulders, 
setting  off  the  unusual  whiteness  of  her  face,  and  about  her 
entire  appearance,  her  graceful  carriage,  her  dignified  mo- 
tions, there  was  a  something  which  was  so  indescribably  re- 
fined that  Marbury  could  but  wonder  at  the  contrast  the  girl 
presented  to  her  surroundings. 

"Why,  that  girl,"  he  mused  to  himself,  "is  fit  for  a  palace." 
Marbury  was  the  first  to  break  the  awkward  silence  that 
had  fallen  like  a  veil  between  them. 

"Cynthia,"  he  began,  "I — I  know  I  have  no  right  to  ask, 
but  would  you  mind  telling  me  just  what  this  trouble  between 
you  and  this  Mulqueen  is?   I  am  interested  in  him  also  from 
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a  purely — "  and  seeing  he  was,  perhaps,  going  into  uncompre- 
hensible  English  for  the  mountaineer  girl,  he  stopped  sudden- 
ly. At  first  Cynthia  seemed  a  bit  terrified  at  his  speech,  but 
then  finally  convinced  of  his  sincerity  by  his  frank,  open  words, 
she  hesitatingly  told  him  the  whole  story. 

"Hit's  this  way,"  she  said  seriously.  "Or  Pat  Mulqueen 
lowed  he  loved  me  three  years  ago,  an'  then  when  I  tol'  him 
thet  I  didn't  love  him,  he  got  powerful  mad  agin'  us  an' — an' 
then  somehow  the  fight  between  us  two  clans  started  up.  Now 
Pat  swares  he's  goin'  to  get  me  whether  I  come  or  not,  so  pa 
said  he  reckoned  he'd  shoot  him  on  sight.  Ah — ah  recon' 
theah's  no  danger,"  she  finished,  smiling  at  him  for  the  first 
time. 

"No,"  he  replied  slowly,  thoughtfully,  "I  guess  there's 
no  danger — yet,"  he  added.  At  this  point  her  mother  came 
in  with  an  armful  of  pine  wood  which  she  threw  on  the  dying 
embers  in  the  rudely  made  fireplace.  Marbury  changed  the 
topic  of  conversation. 

"Are  you  going  to  school,  Cynthia?"  he  asked  inquiringly 
looking  into  her  soft  eyes. 

"Me — ah — no,  ah  don'  go  to  school  none,  an' "  she  fin- 
ished tilting  her  chin  aggressively,  "I  ain't  never  goin." 

"Thet's  Cynthie's  sore  spot,"  joined  in  the  old  woman 
with  a  chuckle,  "she  lows  she  ain't  never  goin  to  open  a  book." 

"I  haint  neither !"  from  Cynthia. 

"But,  child,"  said  Marbury,  leaning  forward,  "don't  you 
ever  want  to  be  educated?" 

"I  aint  a  child — I'm  a  young  lady,"  said  the  offended  Cyn- 
thia, "an'  I—" 

"Cynthia !"  her  mother  cried  in  surprise.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  loud  knocking  on  the  door,  and  Marbury  hastened  into 
the  adjoining  bedroom.  He  had  scarcely  gone  when  the  front 
door  burst  open,  and  Mulqueen,  followed  by  five  armed  Mc- 
Towlands,  entered  the  cabin. 

"Wall,"  he  said  sarcastically,  as  his  gaze  fell  on  the  two 
women,  apparently  alone,  "I  recon'  you  know  what  I  come 
fo'."   The  two  women  remained  silent. 
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"Ah  don't  seem  to  be  powerful  welcome/'  he  drawled, 
"but  hit  haint  worryin'  me  none.  Now  for  the  last  time,  Cyn- 
thie,  will  ye  come  with  me,  and  git  married?" 

"No !"  flashed  back  the  girl. 

"Then  by — !"  exclaimed  Mulqueen  with  an  oath,  striding 
across  the  floor,  "111  carry  ye !" 

"Stop !"  the  voice  rang  through  the  small  room.  Mul- 
queen wheeled  around  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  to  see  Marbury 
confronting  him  on  the  threshold  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 
uGet  back !"  he  snapped,  then.  "Cynthia,  take  those  guns  from 
those  men  there/'  he  cried  sharply.  "Now,  you  brave  men/ 
he  said  ironically,  "tie  up  that  fellow  Mulqueen,  and  hurry  up 
about  it,  too."  They  hastened  to  do  his  bidding,  and  in  a 
moment  Mulqueen  was  bound  helplessly  on  the  floor. 

"Now,  we  shall  get  to  some  facts,"  said  Marbury,  with  a 
meaning  glance  at  his  prisoner,  "the  first  thing:  I  am  George 
Marbury  whose  mother  was  Gregory's  McTowland's  sister — 
in  plain  words  I'm  your  cousin."  The  McTowlands  were 
speechless.  "But — ah,  Pat  Mulqueen  is  our  cousin  you  speak 
about,"  said  one  at  length. 

"No,"  said  Marbury,  firmly,  "I  have  the  proofs  alright; 
but  I  can  get  those  for  you  later,  now  about  this  man  here. 
Patrick  Mulqueen,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  came  to  this  country 
with  forged  references  as  your  cousin.  You  took  him  in  as 
one  of  your  clan — our  clan.  Well,  he  hadn't  been  down  here 
very  long  before  he  wanted  two  things,  first:  to  marry  Cyn- 
thia Mason,  second  to  be  the  leader  of  your  clan.  This  girl 
you  see  here  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  until  he 
longed  to  revenge  himself  on  her  entire  family.  What's  sim- 
pler than  to  start  a  feud?  From  ambush  he  murdered  the 
leader  of  his  own  clan — my  uncle,  Gregory  McTowland,  and 
the  blame  naturally  rested  on  the  Masons." 

"You  lie !"  shouted  Mulqueen,  straining  at  his  bonds,  but 
his  face  was  whiter  than  usual,  and  in  spite  of  himself  his  lips 
trembled. 

"Alright,"  said  Marbury,  reaching  into  his  pocket,  and 
pulling  out  an  envelope,  "read  this,"  and  he  handed  it  to  the 
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McTowlands  who  eagerly  crowded  around  him.  "That,"  he 
said  turning  to  the  pale  Cynthia,  "is  a  letter  Mulqueen  wrote 
to  a  pal  of  his  just  after  killing  my  uncle,  and  telling  all  about 
the  crime  and  also  signed  with  his  name  which  these  McTow- 
lands will  doubtless  recognize/'  Presently  the  men  turned  to 
him,  "Cousin,"  said  one,  "fer  sich  we  take  ye — this  hyah 
thing's  mighty  serious,  but  we  recon'  you  are  all  right — now 
fer  this  yaller  dog — "  and  he  delivered  a  kick  on  Mulqueen's 
prostrate  form. 

"Here !"  called  Marbury  interposing,  "none  of  that  now." 
One  of  the  McTowlands  snatched  his  rifle,  and  pointed  it  at 
Marbury's  breast. 

"Powerful  sorry,  cousin,"  he  said,  "but  this  hyah's  our 
business,  an'  I  recon  we  kin  'tend  to  it  right  well." 

"But  aren't  you  going  to  give  the  man  a  fair  court  trial?" 
queried  Marbury,  helplessly. 

"I  recon'  he's  been  tried  an'  found  guilty,"  said  the  Mc- 
Towland,  "now,  brothers,  take  him  away,  an'  do  him  justice." 
Before  the  gun,  and  menacing  attitude  of  the  man  before  him 
Marbury  knew  better  than  interfere,  and  he  watched  helplessly 
the  prisoner  being  dragged  away  to  what  he  knew  was  his 
death. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  a  light  breakfast  Marbury 
went  up  to  Cynthia's  mother,  and  bade  her  goodbye,  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  thanks  and  praise  the  old  woman  heaped  upon 
him,  then  he  approached  Cynthia  who  stood  shyly  by  the  door 
of  the  cabin. 

"Cynthia,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I'm  sorry  I  have  to  go  back 
to  the  city  so  soon,  but  things  developed  with  such  a  rush  that 
my  object  of  coming  down  here  was  accomplished  last  night. 
However,  I  must  establish  my  identity  with  these  McTow- 
lands, and  so  I  am  going  after  the  witnesses.  Before  I  go  will 
you  do  me  a  favor?"  The  light  in  the  girl's  eyes  answered  him. 
"Will  you,"  he  said  slowly,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  "Will  you 
go  to  school  here — for  me?"  She  nodded  tearfully.  "Yo'  all 
am*  goin'  away  for  good,  air  ye?"  He  laughed  lightly  at  the 
distressed  tone  of  her  voice. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'll  come  back — soon."  With  these  words 
Marbury  turned  and  went  down  the  rocky  trail  to  Absalom. 


Scum. 


(With  apologies  to  Bodenheim.) 

Green  and  shaking t  o'er  it,  flies  hum. 
The  ripples  move  it,  and  make  it  shake. 
Turtle  spawn,  and  slimy  fish,  and  tadpoles  make  it  green. 
Also  water  weeds,  and  the  oil  from  warm,  filthy  mud. 
What  is  it? — Scum. 


Dirty  and  sallow  in  a  slum. 
The  rottenness  in  the  gutter  makes  him  dirty. 
Putrid  food,  and  hateful  friends,  and  bad  thoughts  make  him 
foul. 

Also  vile,  strong  drink,  which  stinks. 
What  is  he? — Scum. 


The  Trials  of  a  Trying  Trip. 

By 

St — en  Lea — ck. 
I 

Once  there  was  a  Man.  He  got  married.  Then  he  had  a 
Son.  It  had  a  Large  Head, — a  very  Large  Head.  And,  as  Time 
showed,  there  was  Nothing  in  It;  that  is,  as  far  as  Any  One 
could  see  there  was  Nothing — but  Air  (Hot  Air). 

A  Balloon  is  Large  and  Round,  something  of  the  Shape  of 
a  Head.  And  there  is  Nothing  in  a  Balloon — but  Air  (Hot  Air). 
The  Father,  realizing  this,  told  Every  One  that  his  Son  was  to 
be  a  Balloonist. 

This,  Dear  Reader,  is  the  Plot. 

II 

The  War  Came.  The  Boy  enlisted.  He  enlisted  in  The 
British  Army.  This  may  seem  strange.  Why  should  he  not 
have  enlisted  in  the  English,  the  German,  the^  Mexican,  or  the  Si- 
berian Army; — or  any  other  army?  In  fact  I  admit  that  it  seems 
strange,  but  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was  that  he  enlisted  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army.  He  was  a  Britisher. 

Does  it  still  seem  strange?   I  hope  not. 
This,  Dear  Reader,  is  the 
Introduction  to  the  Development 
of  the  Plot. 

Ill 

The  Father  decided  that  the  Boy  should  enlist  in  the  Avia- 
tion Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  in  Egypt.  We 
knew  that  he  had  joined  the  British  army.  That  was  told  in 
Chapter  II.  Also,  the  Father's  Prophecy  had  come  true.  The 
Boy  was  now  a  Balloonist.  But  why  did  he  enlist  in  the  Army 
in  Egypt?  I  do  not  know  Dear  Reader.  Neither  does  Any 
One  Else.    But  I  do  know  One  Thing.    It  is  This:  If  he  had 
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enlisted  in  the  army  in  Afghanistan  I  should  never  have  writ- 
ten this  story. 

Do  you  not  wish  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  army  in  Af- 
ghanistan?  I  do. 

This,  Dear  Reader,  is  the 
First  Step  in  the  Development 
of  the  Plot. 

IV 

One  Day  the  Boy  was  ordered  to  go  up  in  his  Balloon  on 
Scout  Duty.  While  he  was  up  in  the  Air  a  Storm  arose.  The 
Wind  blew.  The  Rain  fell.  It  fell  in  Torrents.  The  Light- 
ning flashed.  The  Thunder  roared.  The  Clouds  completely 
enveloped  the  Balloon.  It  was  so  Dark  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Sun  had  set.   It  had  not,  however ;  it  was  Early  Morning. 

The  Plot,  Dear  Reader,  is  now  progressing  under  its  own 
Power, — not  that  of  the  Wind,  though  possibly  that  of  Hot 
Air. 

From  now  on,  please  focus  all  your  Attention  on  the  Chap- 
ter Headings.  There  are  Numbers.  Each  One  will  be  One 
larger  than  its  Predecessor.  This  will  prove  that  the  Plot  is 
progressing. 

I  will  not  direct  you  again. 

V 

The  Storm  did  not  abate.  It  continued  to  rage.  The  Boy 
did  not  know  where  he  was.  But  he  did  not  mind.  He  was 
Tired ;  so  he  lay  down,  and  went  to  Sleep. 

VI 

The  Next  Morning  he  woke  up.  The  Storm  had  ceased. 
So  had  the  Balloon.  It  had  ceased  twice.  It  had  ceased  to 
move,  also  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  Balloon,  and  was  draped  about 
a  Tree  Top.  The  Tree  was  in  a  Great  Forest,  where  the  Foli- 
age was  so  thick  that  the  Boy  could  not  see  the  Ground.  He 
heard  Noises  on  Every  Side  which  frightened  him.    So  he 
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climbed  from  the  Balloon,  and  stepped  down  upon  the  Foliage 
But  It  did  not  support  him. 

He  fell. 

He  kept  on  falling. 
He  was  going  down. 
He  crashed  through  the  Branches.   He  saw  many  strange 
Birds,  Beasts,  Reptiles  and  Fishes.    The  Fishes  were  Flying 
Fishes.   They  were  perched  among  the  Branches  of  the  Trees. 

Then  suddenly  he  struck  Something.  It  was  soft.  He 
thought  he  had  struck  Bottom, — but  he  had  not.  He  was  in 
the  arms  of  some  Strange  Beast. 

VII 

Is  it  not  terrible  to  be  in  the  Arms  of  a  Strange  Beast?  I 
was  in  the  Arms  of  One  once.  The  Beast  was  a  Woman.  Oh  ! 
What  a  Grip  she  had  upon !  It  was  terrible.  But  she  had  only 
two  Arms.  This  beast  had  six !  They  tore  and  wrenched  the 
Boy  cruelly. 

Oh !  Dear  Reader,  can  you  imagine  Anything  more  awful? 

But  the  Boy  was  not  daunted.  He  tore  himself  away  and 
dropped  to  the  Ground.  Then  without  turning  to  see  if  the 
Beast  would  follow  him,  he  fled.  How  noble  he  looked  as  he 
fled. 

VIII 

He  ran  all  Day.  Many  Things  followed  him.  There  were 
some  Strange  Beasts,  Foot  Prints,  Cooties,  etc.,  but  he  outran 
them  all. 

IX 

About  Sunset  he  arrived  at  the  Edge  of  a  Large  Lake.  By 
this  time  he  was  completely  exhausted.  Also,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  swim,  and  there  was  no  boat. 

Oh,  Dear  Reader,  I  appeal  to  your  Sense  of  Pity,  Was  Not 
his  Predicament  Alarming?    Mon  Dieu ! 

In  a  few  seconds  his  Pursuers  appeared.  They  were  hur- 
rying.   They  swiftly  approached.    Each  Instant  they  drew 
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nearer.  They  were  nearly  there.  What  would  happen?  The 
Boy  was  almost  bursting  with  Excitement.  A  Moment  more 
and  he  would  burst !  If  it  happened  he  would  be  saved.  But  if 
it  did  not,  he  must  surely  die. 

X 

Oh,  Dear  Reader,  try  to  contain  yourself.    It  has  hap- 
pened.  At  That  Very  Moment  a  Balloon  was  sighted. 
It  approached. 
It  arrived. 
It  stopped. 

Its  Anchor  was  dragging.  It  caught  the  Boy  by  his  Sus- 
penders. It  drew  him  up.  Up  from  the  open  Jaws  of  the 
Cooties  !   It  carried  him  away.   He  was  saved ! 

This,  Dear  Reader,  is  the  happy  conclusion. 


The  Simpleton. 


(The  curtain  rises  on  a  dark,  expansive  room,  exquisitely 
panelled.  The  shades  in  the  two  windows  at  the  rear  are  partly 
drawn;  between  them  is  a  great  feather-bed  entirely  shrouded 
by  the  half-light.  A  small  bed-table,  and  a  large  one  to  the  right 
of  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  few  straight-backed,  carved  chairs,  two 
candles,  one  on  each  side  of  an  Ikon,  and  a  large  desk  in  one 
corner  are  the  other  furnishings.  A  man  is  discovered  sitting 
at  the  large  table,  reading  aloud  in  a  subdued,  monotonous  tone.) 

Bazi: — (Reading).  "And  their  dead  bodies  shall  lie  in  the 
streets  of  the  great  city  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt,  where  our  Lord  was  crucified.  And  they  of  the  peo- 
pie-" 

Voice: — (From  the  bed,  wearily.)     "Peace,  Bazi,  peace!" 
Bazi: — "Shall  I  stop  reading,  sir?" 
Voice  : — "Of  course ;  it  tires  me." 
Bazi: — "Shall  I  fetch  you  anything,  sir?" 
Voice: — "Yes,  get  me  the  Critique',  you  shall  read  to  me 
from  it." 

Bazi:— "Yes  sir."  (Exit.) 

(For  some  moments  there  is  silence,  broken  only  by  sighs 
from  the  invisible  occupant  of  the  bed.) 

Voice: — (In  whispered  gasps,  slightly  animated  at  first,  but 
slowly  dying  down  to  the  same  tone  as  before. )  "Bazi's  a  fool ! 
Always  *yes  sir 'yes  sir* — poor  father — in  this  bed,  too ;  twenty, 
no  forty  years  ago — Poor  me!  I  am  wrong;  Ivor  is  right — no 
he  isn't,  I'm  right — I'm  always  right!  I'm  a  philosopher. — 
Damn  philosophy! — I  can't  remember,  but  I  shall  soon.  Was 
it  Epictitus? — no  it  wasn't;  yet  it  was  partly — who  was  it? — I 
know  :  it  was  I,  I ! — Forty  years  ago ;  and  in  this  bed ;  Ivor  kneel- 
ing here,  I  kneeling — no  I  wasn't ;  I  was  standing,  there."  (  A 
shrunken  hand  appears  from  the  bed,  pointing.) — "Father  was 
wise,  very  wise:  he  made  us  choose.  He  was  a  philosopher — 
Poor  Ivor! — no,  rich  Ivor! — He's  a  good  business  man,  but 
he's  an  idiot — Business!  Bah,  what  is  business? — I  have 
found  the  Ideal, — father's  to  account  for  it — in  this  same  bed, 
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forty  years  ago — what  was  it  he  said  ?  I  can't —  yes  I  can !  He 
said  Ivor  was  to  follow  his — his — his — ah,  that's  it — his  specu- 
lations, and  I  was  to  find  the  Ideal — I  have  found  it — my  Ideal. 
—Ivor's  a  dunce !  Such  a  brother — Ivor  and  I,  so  long  ago,  too. 
He  there — "  (The  hand  appears,  and  again  points.)  "and  I — " 
(Knocks  are  heard,  and  Bazi  enters.) 

Bazi: — "Here  is  the  Critique,  sir." 

Voice:— "That  you,  Bazi?" 

Bazi:— "Yes,  sir." 

Voice: — "What  do  you  want?" 

Bazi  : — "The  Critique,  sir ;  you  sent  for  it." 

Voice: — "Damn  the  Critique!    Did  I  send  you  for  that?" 

Bazi:— "Yes,  sir." 

Voice: — "Well  I  didn't!  Bazi,  you're  a  stupid  liar!  I 
want  the  Prolegomena.  Get  out,  Bazi.  I  hate  the  Critique. 
Get  the  Prolegomena.  Go!" 

Bazi:— "Yes,  sir."  (Exit.) 

Voice: — "Get  out  you  dullard,  I  tell  you,  get  out! — He's 
gone — Bazi  says,  'yes  sir,  and  'no  sir;' — Bazi's  wrong.  He 
knows  no  philosophy. — Mind  and  matter — they're  equal — Bazi 
has  three  brats  and  a  wife;  he  says  he  is  happy — he  knows  no 
philosophy!" — (The  hand  takes  a  glass  from  the  near-by  bed- 
table,  disappears  with  it,  and,  reappearing,  sets  it  back.) — "I'm 
getting  stronger — Darkness  before  the  dawn — I'm  not  very  hap- 
py, and  I  should  be — But  I  am ;  sublimely  happy — I  might  be  an 
Agnostic,  they're  never  happy — It's  ridiculous! — Bazi  is  a 
groundling;  he's  no  philosopher,  but  Zeno  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher. Stoicism  is  symbolical  of  Zeno.  I  am  a  Stoic  yet  I  don't 
agree  with  Zeno,  for  I  have  found  what  he  and  Polystratus, 
yes,  and  Locke  and  even  the  great  James  haven't  found.  I  have 
found  the  Ideal.  Did  they?— No;  did  I— Yes.  Therefore  I 
am  the  greatest  of  philosophers — and  Ivor  the  greatest  of  mer- 
chants?— poor,  poor  Ivor — "(Enter  Bazi.) 

Bazi  : — "Here  is  the  Prolegomtna  sir." 

Voice  :— "Yes,  Bazi" 

Bazi:— "Shall  I  read,  sir?" 

Voice:— "Not  now  Bazi." 
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Bazi: — "Yes,  sir."    (In  the  ensuing  silence  Bazi  goes  to 
the  desk,  arranges  the  papers,  and  then  puts  the  table  in  order.) 
Voice  :— "Bazi !" 
Bazi  :— "Yes,  sir." 
Voice: — "Are  you  happy?" 

Bazi: — (Looking  up  somewhat  surprised.)    "Why  yes — 

sir." 

Voice: — "Bazi,  why  are  you  happy?" 

Bazi: — "Why-— er — I — (brightly,)  why  should  I  be  unhap- 
py, sir?" 

Voice  : — "But  are  you  happy  ?" 

Bazi  : — (His  slow  peasant's  mind  recovering  from  the  sud- 
denness of  the  question.) .  ."Of  course,  sir;  I  have  a  wife  and 
children,  and  no  debts    nor  troubles." 

Voice  : — "Is  that  happiness  ?" 

Bazi: — "I  should  think  so,  sir." 

Voice: — "Bazi,  do  you  want  to  hear  what  real  happiness 
is?    Happiness  is  what  I  have  found." 

Bazi: — (Slowly,  as  if  exerting  his  mind  to  understand.) 
"What  have  you  found,  sir?" 

Voice  : — "Happiness,  Bazi ;  a  happiness  which  is  not  earth- 

ly." 

Bazi: — (Standing  still,  his  heavy,  unintelligent  brow  fur- 
rowed with  thought.)    "Yes,  sir;  I  understand." 

Voice: — "No, you  don't,  Bazi;  you  understanding  nothing, 
nothing.    That  is  why  I  hired  you.    I  like  dunces." 

Bazi:— "Yes,  sir." 

Voice  : — (After  a  long  pause.)   "Fetch  me  Ivor,  Bazi." 
Bazi:— "Yes,  sir."  (Exit.) 

Voice: — "Poor,  poor  Ivor;  I'm  sorry  for  him:  a  wasted 
life. — But  they  say  he  is  a  good  merchant — What  a  trade !"  (Dur- 
ing this  speech  the  room  becomes  slightly  darker,  and  the  sunset's 
glow  permeates  the  gloominess  of  the  chamber.)  " — and  Bazi,  too, 
he  is  to  be  pitied.  I  don't  dislike  Bazi  after  all;  he's  a  good 
nurse."  (His  voice  seems  for  a  moment  to  die  out  entirely.) 
" — that  last  dose  failed. — All  the  doses  do  now!"  (The  voice 
becomes  steadily  weaker,  and  the  speech  rambles.)    "The  world 
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will  mourn  when  I  have  departed  Too    bad. ..  .only  forty 

years  ago. — Time  does  fly  after  all."  {The  hand  seises  the  glass 
again,  and  disappears  with  it.  A  muffled  cough  is  heard,  then 
the  hand  returns  the  glass  empty. )  "It's  getting  dark,  very  dark. 
Very  soon  I  shall  see  the  light ;  the  Light  of  the  Ideal — I'm  sleepy, 
oh,  so  sleepy — sleep — sleep — "  {The  voice  trails  off  into  indistinct 
mutterings,  and  soon  ceases  altogether.  Twilight  has  come,  and 
the  room  is  now  very  dark,  but  the  outlines  of  the  furniture  can 
yet  be  distinguished.) 

{Soft  steps  are  heard  outside,  and  then  a  muffled  knock.  The 
door  opens  partly,  and  the  beam  of  a  candle  shines  through  the 
crack.  Bazi  enters,  on  tip-toe,  holding  a  tall  taper  over  his  head. 
He  goes  to  the  bed-side,  looks  down,  and  then  returns  to  the  door 
and  beckons  clumsily.  All  this  and  the  ensuing  action  is  done 
very  quietly.  Ivor,  clad  in  a  long  cape  of  black  material,  enters. 
The  servant  over-towers  him  considerably,  but  he  stands  deferen- 
tially at  the  door  as  Ivor  passes  before  him  and  goes  to  the  bed- 
side. As  he  goes,  he  seems  to  hesitate  while  taking  in  his  surround- 
ings, but  his  hesitation  lasts  only  a  moment.  With  his  short, 
quick  steps  and  sure  carriage,  he  creates  an  atmosphere  of  bustling 
life  in  the  room.  Bazi  follows  him  and  places  the  taper  on  the 
bed-table.  He  whispers  something  to  Ivor  and  then  goes  out, 
leaving  the  two  brothers  together.  Ivor  looks  down  on  the  bed, 
beside  which  he  is  standing  in  scorn,  for  an  entire  minute,  and  then 
starts  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  gathering  volume  as  he  proceeds.) 

Ivor  : — "A  fitting  end  for  such  a  man.  Nothing  more  than 
a  wasted  life!  How  much  has  he  cost  me  I  wonder.  Let's  see 
{He  looks  around  the  room.)  enough — obviously;  yet  father 
would  wish  it.  He  is  like  father,  and  is  now  dying  in  the  same 
bed  that  father  died  in — a  bed  worth  easily  five  hundred  roubles. 
Yet  father  did  not  even  try  to  sell  it  though  he  did  not  like  it,  just 
because  it  was  grandfather's.  And  this  Damikra,  this  brother  of 
mine,  could  have  sold  it  any  time  he  wanted. — Ah,  he's  waking. — 
Good  evening,  frerot;  did  you  wish  to  see  me?  I  should  think 
you  would  after  all  the  money  I  have  spent  on  you. — What  have 
you  got  to  show,  hein?    Not  a  thing!" 

Voice  :—  ( Weakly. )    "I  have ! — I  have  \n 
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Ivor: — "Not  a  thing,  I  say,  your  damned  philosophies  are 
nothing,  your  thoughts  are  nothing — they  never  brought  you  a  ko- 
peck! And  you  have  cost  me  thousands  of  roubles.  However, 
it  was  father's  wishes. — But  thousands  of  roubles !  Ah  God,  why 
have  I  been  so  kind  to  a  wastrel?  What  have  you  left  me? 
What  return  do  I  get  for  all  this  money  I  have  spent  ?    Nothing  V 

Voice  : — "Nothing ;  no — no,  not  that — I — " 

Ivor:  "You!  Like  all  philosophers,  you  are  a  fool,  and  I 
— I  was  too  blind  to  see !" 

Voice: — (Becoming  more  and  more  animated.)  "I  am  not 
a  fool ! — A  failure  in  the  world  of  affairs,  perhaps,  but  not  a 
fool !" 

Ivor  : — "You  lie !  And  I  was  blinded  by  my  father's  wishes 
— Oh  you — you — Bah  !  You  are  a  simpleton !" 

(At  these  words  the  Voice  gives  an  unint eligible  shriek,  and 
the  torso  of  the  philosopher  appears  for  the  first  time,  as  he  sits  up 
in  the  bed.  The  candle  casts  his  shadow  on  the  wall  beside  his  broth- 
er's, so  that  their  heads  are  silhouetted  close  together.  Damikra-s 
gaunt,  wasted  frame  is  clad  in  a  simple  garment  of  a  grayish  cloth, 
and  his  face,  scored  with  many  wrinkles,  is  practically  colorless 
in  the  candlelight.  It  is  the  face  of  a  thinker  and  a  dreamer,  as  the 
broad  forehead,  and  the  general  cast  of  features  show.  His  eyes, 
strange  mixture  of  heavenly  joy,  and  diabolic  passion.  The  light 
shining  on  the  philosopher  brings  them  into  prominence,  and  they 
exalt  the  whole  face  with  an  unearthly  expression  of  ecstasy.  Dam- 
ikra's  head  seems,  in  short,  to  be  the  human  blending  of  life  and 
death. 

As  Ivor's  words  have  loosed  Damikra's  temper,  they  have  also 
loosed  the  shackles  which  held  his  fast-ebbing  mentalities.  For 
some  moments  the  lips  of  the  philosopher  move  without  sound, 
and  then,  with  the  rush  of  a  pent-up  and  burning  desire  to  speak 
let  loose,  the  words  pour  forth.) 

Damikra  : — "You  ask  what  I  leave  you ;  you  say  I  have  left 
you  nothing — But  I  have,  /  have!  I  have  been  a  paltry  brother 
to  you,  perhaps,  but  to  mankind  I  have  been  more  than  a  brother : 
I  have  been  a  friend!  Who  are  you  to  criticize  me;  I  who  have 
found  what  Epicurus,  what  Kant,  what  Plotinus  himself,  with 
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all  their  philosophies  have  never  found.  But  Damikra  Vendlov- 
ski  shall  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  time,  for  I  have  found  the 
Ideal.  The  Ideal,  Ivor,  the  Ideal!  With  your  common-place 
mind  you  cannot  grasp  it,  but,  none-the-less,  your  brother  is  the 
greatest  of  philosophers,  and  philosophers  are  the  greatest  of  men. 
The  Ideal  is  what  our  father  strove  to  find,  and  failed,  as,  before 
him,  all  had  failed.  The  Ideal,  oh  brother  of  mine,  is  the  ecstasy 
of  life  ;  it  is — 99 

(Ivor  during  the  preceding  speech  has  visibly  weakened  in 
his  attitude  of  contemptuous  superiority.  His  tone  is  no  longer  one 
of  pitying  condescension,  but  rather  of  respectful  consideration.) 

Ivor  : — "But — but — Damikra — " 

Damikra  : — "Be  still ;  I  demand  audience ;  I  know  your  need. 
— For  your  benefit,  my  metaphor  will  be  this :  imagine  life  a  pool, 
a  great,  transparent,  emerald  pool.  In  it  are  humans,  swimming 
on  the  surface  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  attending  to  their  daily  af- 
fairs, too  stupid  to  think  of  other  than  these  affairs.  Below  them 
is  Death :  a  belt  of  murky,  dank  liquid.  Here  shades,  wraiths,  are 
constantly  gliding  to  and  fro  in  aimless  voyages.  But  below  this 
is  the  zone  of  pure  thought,  the  zone  of  the  Ideal.  It  has  been 
imagined  as  Valhalla,  El  Dorado,  Elysium;  I  alone  know  this 
world,  this  paradise,  and — now  do  you  understand?  The 
pool  of  life  with  the  golden  zone !"  (Damikra' s  eyes  sparkle  with 
an  awful  light  as  if  he  were  looking  at  something  beyond  this  life 
entirely :  into  eternity  itself. )  " — And  in  this  bed  our  father  died. 
Yes,  died ;  and  what  did  he  leave  ?  No — not  the  Ideal !  Yet  they 
called  him  a  success.  He  was  a  failure,  as  you  are  a  failure! 
And  I, — I, — /  am  a  success.  You  called  me  a  fool — a  fool —  ah, 
you  lied !  You  know  not  of  the  pool ;  you  swim  on  the  surface.  / 
dived  down  through  life,  through  death  to  the  Ideal ;  I  solved  life 
and  death  and  found  the  leal — I  thought — thought — and  dove  into 
the  pool  to  the  bottom. — And  the  Ideal — the  Philosophy  of  Eife, 
the  secret  of  happiness,  the  formula  of  everlasting  bliss  I  leave 
to  you — to  you.  That  is  your  heritage — you — you — "(Overpow- 
ered by  emotion,  Damikra  falls  back  in  bed,  and  lapses  into  a  state 
of  everlasting  tranquillity.  Ivor,  as  the  curtain  slowly  falls,  leans 
slightly  forzvard,  and  clutching  his  breast,  looks  sadly  into  the  face 
of  his  brother,  with  a  look  of  blended  respect,  awe,  and  admira- 
tion. ) 


The  Blue  Orchid. 

HUM,"  Durant  pursed  his  Hps  and  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
watching  it  abstractedly  as  it  thinned  and  finally  van- 
ished, "Ever  hear  of  a  blue  orchid,  Tim?" 
"Can't  say  as  I  have,"  responded  Timothy  McNiel,  look- 
ing up  impatiently  from  the  sporting  section,  "Why?" 

"Here's  a  woman  orchid  crank,  a  Miss  Joan  Parker,  who 
offers  ten  thousand  for  a  living  plant  guaranteed  to  produce 
flowers  of  any  shade  of  blue  whatsoever,  so  long  as  it's  pure. 
Do  you  know  Tim,  I  get  awfully  tired  of  sticking  around  this 
Boston  of  yours,  doing  a  bit  of  Ovid  now  and  then  or  getting 
fermentation  of  the  brain  over  calculus.  Lord,  how  I  hate  this 
chilly  drizzle  and  this  eternal  howling  wind !  What  wouldn't 
you  give  to  see  the  fur  trees  blazing  among  the  dark  green 
monkey  pods  at  Cavite,  or  an  Igorote,  Tim, — a  real  one  with- 
out even  the  civilized  veneer  of  a  flapping  calico  shirt,  just  his 
beautiful  bare  body  and  a  gee  string?  I've  got  it !  Remember 
the  stories  of  that  undiscovered  lake  up  in  Bontoc,  I  think  it 
was, — with  the  white  alligators.  That's  the  place  to  hunt  for 
the  blue  orchid." 

"Whew!"  muttered  Tim,  "What  dust!"  He  swallowed 
hard,  and  wiped  a  tickling  muddy  stream  from  his  forehead. 
"Say,  Rant,  did  you  remember  it  was  as  bad  as  this?"  Durant 
did  not  reply,  and  silence  born  of  mutual  suffering  settled  upon 
the  two  occupants  of  the  railway  compartment.  Durant  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  wearily  at  the  endless  kaleidoscopic 
rice  fields,  cocoanut  groves,  and  nipa  thatched  villages  hid 
deep  in  banana  palms.  He  had  become  more  silent  than  usu- 
al, Tim  thought,  since  shortly  after  they,  and  Miss  Parker,  had 
landed  in  Manila.  "What  could  it  be?"  Tim  considered  la- 
boriously. "Could  Miss  Parker  have  anything  to  do  with  it?" 
She  was  handsome  in  a  somewhat  classical  way,"  Tim  admit- 
ted reluctantly,  for  he  disliked  classic  beauties,  "besides  she 
was, — well  rather  old-fashioned  and  quiet."  It  was  a  tiring 
subject  to  think  on,  and  Tim  dropped  it,  adding  apologetically 
by  way  of  concluding  something,  that  Ranny  was  a  funny  fel- 
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low.  For  some  time  both  men  watched  the  squalid  panorama, 
then  Durant  broke  the  silence. 

"Two  hours  to  Duguran  I  wonder  if  our  things  will  get 
there  on  this  train.  You  know  I've  been  thinking,  Tim,  that 
we'd  do  well  to  get  the  natives'  ideas  on  this  orchid  business.  I 
know  one, — they'll  think  we  are  crazy,  but  perhaps  some  old 
fellow  has  heard  of  the  orchid  or,  better  yet,  seen  it.  It's  hard 
to  get  anything  out  of  them,  any  way  my  Igorote  is  pretty  rusty ; 
so  I  think  we  had  best  get  to  the  root  of  the  question  by  living 
with  some  nice  native  family." 

Tim  grunted;  it  may  have  been  the  dust  again,  perhaps 
it  was  the  irony  of  Durant's  "nice"  in  connection  with  an 
Igorote  menage,  but  in  either  case  he  raised  no  verbal  objec- 
tion. 

High  on  the  top  of  a  steeply  sloping  hogback,  Durant  and 
McNiel  had  built  their  thatched  bahi.  It  looked  off,  across  a 
narrow  valley  checked  with  tiny  rice  patches  emerald  green  in 
the  brilliant  morning  sunshine,  to  the  hogback  on  the  other 
side  terraced  from  foot  to  top  with  little  irrigated  embank- 
ments, likewise  vivid  with  the  sprouting  rice.  Through  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  twisting  around  the  huge,  smooth  boulders 
in  its  bed,  a  river  ran,  between  banks  of  tangled  water-bamboo. 
Native  huts  reared  themselves  on  poles  above  the  reach  of  its 
spring  torrents,  giving  the  whole  a  strange,  yet  pastoral  at- 
mosphere. Over  the  white  men's  home  there  leaned  a  great 
twisted  pine,  filling  the  air  with  its  spicy  odor.  On  the  steps 
of  their  bahi,  the  two  men  were  sitting  smoking  their  afterbreak- 
fast  pipes. 

"We  ought  to  get  started  tomorrow,"  volunteered  Tim, 
then  added  to  propitiate  the  irritated  look  on  Durant's  face. 
"If  it  doesn't  blow  up  another  big  baguio"  Tim  now  knew  that 
it  was  the  Parker  girl.  She  and  Rant  had  corresponded  furi- 
ously for  a  time,  then  her  letters  had  ceased  coming.  Both  he 
and  Rant  guessed  that  gossip  was  the  cause ;  the  well  known 
phrase,  "People  that  live  among  the  natives  are,- — well  you 
know, — a  little  queer,"  came  almost  simultaneously  to  the 
minds  of  both  men.    Durant  was  not  one  to  waver  at  the  first 
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difficulty,  but  he  waited  on  and  on  for  the  news  which  Tim 
felt  that  only  the  orchid  might  bring. — Yes  it  was  time  to  get 
started ! 

All  that  day  Tim  searched  out  the  men  whom  he  had 
picked  as  likely  cargadores  and  guides,  and  busied  himself  with 
the  final  details  of  provisioning  and  packing. 

They  would  not  leave  knowing  that  the  lake  of  the  white 
alligators  was  only  a  wild  guess,  for  once  Butog,  the  village 
priest,  had  dropped  a  chance  remark  which  led  them  to  hope 
that  their  surmise  was  correct.    It  had  happened  at  the  burial 
caniotv  of  Butog's  brother  to  which  the  two  men  had  been  in- 
vited.   During  the  course  of  the  day's  feasting  an  unusually 
heavy  baguio,  amounting  almost  to  a  typhoon,  had  come  up 
suddenly,  and  driven  the  guests  to  shelter  in  Butog's  small  hut. 
Outside  the  wind  raved  swaying  the  flimsy  grass  bahi  on  its 
poles,  and  driving  dense  sheets  of  rain  in  a  steady  torrent 
against  the  exposed  side.    Inside,  through  the  bluish  smoke, 
the  two  men  could  indistinctly  see  the  rows  of  naked  natives 
against  the  walls,  and  could  distinguish  over  the  fat,  cooking 
pig,  the  body  of  Butog's  brother  suspended  from  the  roof  poles 
in  a  black  blanket.  The  aggregate  odor  of  filthy  humans,  cook- 
ing and  the  dead  body  was  sickening;  now  and  again  some 
peevish  child  would  wail,  then  all  would  settle  back  into  si- 
lence.   At  length  Butog  spoke.    "Not  till  the  blue  butterfly 
plant  in  the  north  blossoms  will  the  rain  cease, — till  then  is  yet 
much  time/'   Durant  plied  him  with  cautious  questions  and  at 
length  the  old  man  replied,  "I  know  that  you  seek  a  plant  eat- 
ing air  and  blossoming  blue  blossoms ;  but  be  warned,  for  none 
that  smell  its  fragrance  return,  for  they  go  mad,  and  fall  into 
the  lake  where  the  white  alligators  eat  them."   More  than  that 
he  would  not  say. 

The  party  of  two  white  men,  a  guide,  and  four  cargadores 
set  out  next  morning  when  the  valley  below  was  still  filled 
with  white  mist.  All  day  they  threaded  the  steep  narrow  trails 
worn  hard  by  generations  of  native  feet,  and  at  night  camped 
on  some  grassy  hummock.  Day  followed  day,  each  much  alike, 
till  at  last  the  guide,  pointing  to  a  distant  blue  peak,  said,  "Yon- 
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der  lies  the  lake  of  the  white  alligators."  They  camped  that 
night  under  the  burning  tropical  stars,  and  the  next  morning 
left  the  main  trail. 

Then  long  days  followed,  days  when  they  had  to  cut 
their  way  through  tall  cogan  grass  whose  leaves  cut  like  a 
sword,  and  where  lurked  the  deadly  bamboo  snake,  which 
often  took  its  toll ;  days  of  climbing  steadily  upwards  through 
the  days,  dark  forest  where  the  water  oozed  and  dripped  from 
creepers,  and  where  the  python  lay  in  wait,  his  three  fathoms 
coiled  in  some  mossy  tree ;  but  at  last  the  day  came  when  they 
emerged  from  the  jungle  twilight  and  again  saw  the  ruddy  sun 
sink  behind  distant  Pulog.  All  the  next  day  they  toiled  up  the 
twisting,  overgrown  path,  catching  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
the  broadening  view,  till  the  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose. 

Durant  was  the  first  to  reach  the  summit  and  look  down 
the  other  side,  struck  dumb  by  what  he  saw.  Within  the  vast 
abyss  of  an  extinct  crater,  the  moonlight  glistened  on  a  lake, 
from  whose  surface  rose  transparent  silvery  mists  tinged  with 
the  faint  colors  of  the  moonbow,  ever  moving  and  ever  chang- 
ing as  they  moved  blown  by  the  eddying  gusts  of  wind  which 
circled  in  the  huge  bowl.  The  circle  of  moonlight  fell  in  part 
upon  the  forests  overhanging  the  lake  changing  them  to  pale 
green  fraught  with  blackest  shadows  wherein  gleamed  the 
ghostly  phosphorescent  lights  of  damp  growths,  and  from  the 
forest  rose  rank  odors  intermingled  with  a  fragrance,  so  sweet, 
yet  so  elusive  that  Durant  burned  with  a  desire  to  find  its 
source,  to  capture  it,  and  to  hoard  it  forever  for  himself.  He 
must  find  it  alone;  no  one  must  be  with  him;  he  must  hasten, 
lest  the  others  overtake  him.  He  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  falling  flat  looked  over,  seeking  a  foothold.  He  saw 
it,  just  within  his  reach  and  slid  swiftly  down. 

Only  a  mad  man  could  have  safely  made  the  descent  which 
Durant  made, — and  Durant  was  mad.  The  slow  fever  which 
he  had  hidden  from  his  companion  had  at  last  reached  his 
brain.  As  he  plunged  recklessly  down  a  ridge,  strange  fanta- 
sies mingled  with  the  scene  through  which  he  passed.  Among 
the  splashes  of  moonlight  he  pursued  Joan.    In  her  hair  there 
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gleamed,  like  a  great  iridescent  butterfly,  something  which 
now  and  then  a  ray  of  moonlight  would  turn  to  vdvid  blue ; 
after  her  trailed  the  tantalizing  fragrance  which  had  lured  him 
down  the  cliff.  The  phantom  led  him  on  and  on,  ever  out  of 
reach,  yet  ever  nearer.  Soon  he  lost  all  sense  of  his  surround- 
ings, and  followed  the  intermittent  blue  gleam  stumblingly, 
blindly.  At  last,  just  as  he  seemed  ready  to  grasp  the  light, 
and  as  the  fragrance  grew  strongest,  he  fell,  and  the  light  van- 
ished. 

The  chill  that  comes  immediately  before  dawn,  when  life 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  brought  Durant  to  his  senses.  Nearby,  a 
waterfall  thundered,  obscured  by  the  mists  now  showing  dim- 
ly in  the  half  light.  As  the  sun  rose,  turning  the  chill  mists  to 
rosy  vapor,  it  seemed  to  Durant  that  his  mind  likewise  cleared. 
He  watched  the  revelation  about  him  with  sane  interest,  soon 
the  sun  pierced  through,  and  sparkled  on  the  column  of  falling 
water  which  he  had  heard.  Little  by  little  the  bold  cliffs  over 
which  it  fell,  came  into  view,  while  again,  as  though  freed  by 
the  sun's  warmth,  the  fragrance  of  the  mad  dreams  of  last 
night  filled  the  air.  On  the  coppery  cliffs,  indistinctly  at  first, 
then  more  clearly,  Durant  made  out  great  patches  of  blue  of 
that  tender  shade,  just  bordering  on  green,  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  the  evening  sky.  Masses  of  orchids ! — blue  orchids ! 
whose  trailing,  writhing,  tubers  clasped  jutting  splinters,  ar.d 
twined  and  intertwined  supporting  their  clouds  of  butterfly- 
like blossoms.  The  blue  orchid  was  in  his  grasp,  and  now 
Joan,  too,  was  no  longer  unattainable.  In  his  joy  Durant  uttered 
a  loud  haloo; — it  was  answered  clearly  by  another  from  not  far 
away. 
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Editorials 

Ah,  Christmas ! 

And  Jenny — ribbons  and  notions — covers  her  wares  with  a 
dust-cloth,  re-establishes  her  gum,  puts  on  her  hat,  and  leaves 
the  shop.  Joe  was  to  meet  her  at  the  corner  at  five-fifteen  ex- 
actly, for  he  said  so,  and  there  he  was,  punctual  as  usual.  Good 
old  Joe !  He  was  more  than  a  friend  to  her;  even  more  than  a 
brother.  They  were  going  to  see  Christmas  in  that  night — the 
first  Christmas  of  Peace  that  they  could  remember.  Also, 
Jenny  expected  Joe  to  ask  a  question  that  night  and  so  she  had 
put  on  her  new  shirt-waist  (Real  lace  at  $1.98  a  yard;  she  had 
made  it  herself — and  such  swell  goods,  too !).  And  so  she  was 
happy  as  all  should  be  happy  at  such  a  time.  Along  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  little  cafe  were  they  had  hied  themselves  after 
the  movies,  Joe  did  as  was  expected  and  Jenny !  Well,  it  was 
Christmas  anyway  and  she  couldn't  refuse  him. 

Ah,  Christmas! 

And  Tony,  water  tender  on  the  transport,  curses  because 
he  cannot  get  shore-leave.  His  curses  aren't  sincere,  however, 
for  Mike,  his  bosom  friend,  has  just  come  on  board  with  all 
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the  paraphernalia  which  goes  to  make  a  Christmas  eve  suc- 
cessful. He  could  visualize  the  time  they  would  have.  French 
wine  doesn't  have  any  kick  to  it  anyway. 

But  Tony  also  visualizes  an  emerald  vineyard  in  Sicily 
where  his  father  and  mother — they  must  be  old  and  almost 
blind  by  this  Christmas — stood  in  the  doorway  together  watch- 
ing him  go  down  to  the  little  boat,  which  was  to  take  him  to 
Naples,  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  But  Tony  never  made 
very  much  in  the  world  for  he  had  a  passion  for  American 
concoctions.  But  it  was  Christmas  eve  and  he  could  see  Mike 
making  his  way  aft  with  his  blouse  bulging. 

Ah,  Christmas ! 

And  Terence  O'Rane  pokes  the  peat  fire  and,  turning, 
ejects  a  stream  of  expletives  toward  his  only  kith  and  kin,  his 
daughter.  She  understands  his  mood  and,  when  she  finishes 
setting  the  rough  board,  she  sallies  forth  into  the  night  for  a 
pint  of  the  best  liquor  in  Erin.  Her  father  remains,  gazing  pen- 
sively into  the  fire,  trying  to  arouse  his  numbed  mentalities. 
He  sees  in  the  flame  one  of  his  Christmas  eves,  years  ago.  He 
remembers  a  wild  orgie  he,  the  highest  scholar  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  and  his  mates  indulged  in.  He  remembers  the 
first  Christmas  eve  of  his  married  life ;  the  torments  of  anx- 
iously waiting,  the  demons  which  possessed  his  fast  ebbing 
spirit,  then  the  words  of  the  physician :  "A  daughter,  sir ;  but 
your  wife,  alas — "  O'Rane's  head  drops  lower  and  lower  and 
the  flickering  light  of  the  fire,  the  only  illumination  in  the 
room,  bathes  the  gaunt  frame  of  the  dozing  man  in  a  rosy  glow. 
The  clock  strikes  twelve. 

Ah,  Christmas ! 

And  the  Captain  of  Industry  looks  out  of  his  west  window 
at  the  sunset.  He  remains  there  until  the  stars  come  out,  and 
he  watches  them  twinkle  in  the  purple  of  the  sky.  The  mur- 
mur that  reaches  him  from  the  flood  of  beings  below  reminds 
him  that  it  is  still  New  York,  even  though  he  is  now  living  in 
a  time  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 

He  is  on  a  plain,  sloping  down  into  a  river,  and  on  the  plain 
are  shepherds,  gazing  with  the  heavens  above  them.    A  won- 
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der  is  there,  a  mass  of  golden  forms,  chanting  humanity's 
greatest  blessing,  with  immortal  words.  Afar,  the  shepherds 
see  forms  riding  over  the  hills  to  the  twinkling  lights  of  Beth- 
lehem.  A  great  star  blazes  over  the  little  town,  then  all  fades. 

The  Captain  of  Industry  turns  and  ponders.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful world  after  all.  Transfused,  exhilarated,  he  descends  and 
mingles  with  the  crowd. 

Christmas  has  come. 


"With  one  wave  of  his  hand  he  can  sway  masses." 
"He  must  be  a  great  orator." 
"No — not  exactly." 
"What  then?" 
"Traffic  cop."— Judge. 


IN  DOUBT. 

"Yes,  my  brother  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  Marne  ad- 
vance.   We  had  a  letter  from  the  regimental  surgeon." 
"Where  was  he  wounded?" 

"We  are  not  quite  sure.  The  surgeon  mentioned  the  place, 
but  we  don't  know  whether  it's  an  anatomical  phrase  or  a  French 
village." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  DAMPER. 

"I  see  you  took  that  pretty  girl  into  the  conservatory." 
"Yes." 

"Did  you  propose  ?" 

"Naw,  we  both  kind  of  got  cold  feet.  There  was  a  mar- 
ried couple  in  there  having  a  violent  quarrel." — 'Kansas  City 
Journal. 


THE  ALL-LOWEST. 
The  kaiser  is  now  in  Dutch  with  the  world — Judge. 
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A  recruit  was  reported  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  the  canteen  for  negligence  in  handling  a  shipment 
of  Bevo.  Brought  up  for  trial,  the  Summary  Court  Officer 
asked  him  how  many  bottles  of  the  beverage  he  had  succeeded 
in  breaking.  The  recruit  looked  up  and  in  very  meek  tone  re- 
plied : 

"Only  ten,  sir." 

"Not  enough  to  make  a  case,"  said  the  officer.  "Dismissed." 


THE  ONLY  DIFFERENCE. 
Hi  Upraham — Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  home? 
Jay  Walker — Umsonville. 
"Much  of  a  place?" 
"  'Bout  like  this." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  Umsonville  is  as  big  as  New  York 
City?" 

"Yes.    But  of  course  it  isn't  all  built  up." 


AN  IMPORTANT  POINT. 
"Our  wife  has  imaginary  ailments." 
"Urn." 

"I'll  just  give  her  some  imaginary  medicine." 
"Urn.    What  kind  of  a  bill  are  you  going  to  render  in  this 
case,  doc?" — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


LET  IT  GO  AT  THAT. 
"Do  you  drink  coffee  in  the  morning?" 
"That's  what  my  wife  calls  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


THE  PARADOX. 
"How  paradoxical  is  success  in  life." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  a  man  generally  finds  there  is  room  at  the  top  by  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things." — Baltimore  American. 
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THE  TRUE  ANSWER. 

Sergeant  MacStubb  (scornfully  looking  the  private  up  and 
down) — Howdoyougetthatway  ? 

Private  Domebrow  (thoughfully,  after  a  pause,  and  with 
a  far-away  look  in  his  eye) — Evolution,  sir,  I  believe. — Tent  and 
Deck. 


WIFEY'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP. 

Doctor — I'm  afraid  your  poor  husband  is  beyond  help.  I  can 
hold  out  no  hope. 

Voice  from  Bed — 'Ere,  'oo  are  yer  gettin'  at  ?  I  ain't  a-goin' 
to  snuff  out ! 

Wife — You  leave  it  to  the  doctor,  dearie ;  'e  knows  best ! — 
London  Passing  Show. 
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The  Jade  Joss. 

C(/^OT  a  room  and  bath?" 

^J*    The  hotel  clerk  looked  up  from  his  books  curiously.  His 
gaze  met  that  of  of  a  tall  steady-eyed  man  whose  clothes, 
though  old ,  were  of  a  correctness  of  cut  strange  to  the  Hotel  Republic 

'There  ain't  no  bath",  the  clerk's  eyes  twinkled  in  ill-concealed 
amusement  and  the  stranger  flushed.  "There's  a  room  though". 
"Here  you",  beckoning  to  the  office  boy  drowsing  on  the  lobby 
bench,  "take  the  gentleman  to  number  fifty-eight." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  of  number  fifty-eight  shut  noisily 
behind  the  boy  and  Wilton  was  alone.  He  walked  over  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  prospect  of  San  Francisco  tene- 
ments was  uninviting  and  he  pulled  the  shade.  "Wonder  why 
Jacoby  told  me  to  come  to  this  place",  Wilton  mused  as  he  lit  a 
cigarette  and  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "Thought  I  owed 
him  enough  already  I  guess.  Well  the  Joss  will  pay  for  that  and 
set  me  up  again.  Guess  I  owe  a  lot  he  has  never  heard  of,  exper- 
iences, a  good  name  after  I  graduated  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  my 
life, — not  a  bad  debt  to  owe  a  Jew.  I  was  a  fool  to  get  in  that  mess 
at  college,  yet  he  was  a  bigger  fool  to  bail  me  out  and  give  me 
this  chance  to  pay  him  back;  that  is  from  his  standards.  What 
a  risk  it  was !"  A  heavy  knock  interrupted  his  reverie.  "That's 
he  now"  then  aloud  "come  in." 

The  door  opened  and  Isaac  Jacoby,  money  lender  and  collector 
of  jades  and  porcelains  entered.  "Well,  and  have  you  got  it?,; 
He  spoke  in  a  thick  tone  but  without  accent. 

"Yes,  over  there,"  Wilton  motioned  toward  a  box  beside  the 
oak  washstand. 

"Good,  let's  hear  your  story  first,  a  little  spiel  is  often  pretty 
valuable,  besides  I  am  interested." 
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"When  I  got  to  Pekin  it  was  eight  years  since  I  had  seen 
the  picture  I  told  you  about,  of  the  jade  Joss  in  the  Forbidden 
City.  Things  had  changed  in  the  legation  quarter  since  then; 
the  photograph  shop  was  gone  and  with  it  the  picture  of  the  jade 
Buddha.  The  fellow  who  kept  the  shop  was  German  and  had 
been  interned ,  they  told  me ,  at  the  International  Club.  I  could 
have  guessed  as  much  myself,  so  that  wasn't  a  very  great  help. 
The  people  too  had  changed ;  new  diplomats,  new  engineers,  new 
ambassadors  with  new  staffs  filled  the  positions  of  all  our  old 
friends.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  find  anyone  who  knew  of  the  jade 
god  in  the  Forbidden  City.  I  kept  up  the  social  end  well,  hoping 
that  I  might  meet  a  foreigner  or  better  still,  some  Chinaman  who 
knew,  or  would  say  something  about  it. 

"In  the  course  of  my  social  rounds  I  dined  one  night  at  the 
Spanish  ambassador's.  I  had  a  very  handsome,  but  rather  stupid 
English  lady  as  a  partner;  and  had  tried  several  times  to  draw 
her  out,  but  with  little  success.  Toward  the  end  of  dinner  con- 
versation warmed,  and  under  cover  of  the  chatter  I  began  a  dis- 
cussion with  my  English  acquaintance  about  those  present. 

"Lady  Kung  is  very  lovely  this  evening  isn't  she  ?" 

"My  partner  glanced  at  a  beautiful  little  Chinese  whose  jewels 
were  the  envy  of  every  foreign  woman.  1  Yes  very,'  she  paused, 
then  with  the  air  of  making  a  confidence  added,  'Lady  Kung  al- 
ways make  me  think  of  what  princess  Wen  Ching  was  like.' 

"I  confessed  my  ignorance,  'who  was  Wen  Ching?' 

"  'Have  you  not  heard  her  history  ?  It  is  a  very  interesting 
one  and  carries  one  back  thirteen  hundred  years.  I  thought  every- 
one who  had  been  here  formerly  knew  of  Wen  Ching  and  her  con- 
nection with  the  jade  Buddha  in  the  Forbidden  City.  When  the 
first  historical  king  ruled  Tibet,  he  had  two  queens,  Brisbun  a 
Nepalese  and  Wen  Ching.  (Both  princesses  were  devout  Bud- 
dhists and  brought  with  them  sacred  relics.  The  king,  anxious 
to  establish  Buddhism  in  his  land,  built  two  huge  monasteries  at 
Lhassa  to  receive  the  previous  gifts  of  his  two  queens  and  they 
filled  soon  with  monks.  Wen  Ching  went  often  to  Ra  Moche, 
her  monastery,  to  view  the  work  and  meditate  upon  the  precepts 
of  the  Buddha.  One  day  as  she  was  seated  in  the  attitude  of  me- 
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ditation  murmuring  the  sacred  syllables  Om  Padame  Om,  her 
beauty  caused  a  priest  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  So  shocked  was 
she  by  this  falling  from  the  way  that  she  never  visited  the  mon- 
astery again.  The  priest  however  crystalized  his  adoration  in  a 
statue  of  Wen  Ching  in  purest  white  jade.  As  he  put  the  finish- 
ing polish  on,  he  died  slain,  the  superstitious  priests  say,  by  the 
heats  of  his  love.  Centuries  later  the  two  queens  became  deified 
as  the  Glorious  Mothers,  and  then,  by  a  twist  of  which  I  think 
only  oriental  minds  are  capable,  became  the  Virgin  goddess  of 
the  Mongolians  and  the  Kwan  Yin  of  the  Chinese.  The  original 
statue  became  on  object  of  the  greatest  veneration  and  was  copied 
many  times,  one  instance  being  the  colossal  one  in  the  Forbidden 
City.  They  say  the  poor  priest's  statue  is  still  at  Ra  Moche  care- 
fully guarded !"  The  table  broke  up  then  and  I  had  no  further  op- 
portunity of  talking  with  the  Englishwoman. 

"I  learned  enough  to  assure  me  that  the  Buddha  was  still  in 
Lhassa,  and,  having  formed  a  plan  after  seeing  a  picture  of  the 
image,  I  prepared  for  the  journey.  Chinese  and  Tibetan  were 
part  of  my  preparation,  and  it  took  all  that  fall  and  winter  and 
on  into  summer  before  I  felt  I  could  start.  I  shipped  with  a  tea 
caravan  bound  across  Mongolia  for  Tibet  and  began  the  most 
fascinating  experience  of  my  life.  China  is  full  of  charm  but 
Mongolia  has  something  stronger  than  even  that.  I  felt  it  as 
I  stood  on  the  Great  Wall  with  China  on  the  one  side  and  the 
desert  reaches  of  Mongolia  on  the  other.  The  scene  was  un- 
forgettable. At  the  foot  of  the  turret-crowned  hills  the  tawny 
desert  stretched  away  to  the  distant  mountains,  whose  shadows 
cast  by  the  declining  sun  lay  at  their  bases  like  huge  blue  lakes. 
In  the  crannies  of  the  rampart  and  along  the  road  below,  the  blue 
larkspur  grew  echoing  the  color  of  the  mountain  shadows  till 
the  whole  was  one  great  symphony  in  gold  and  blue.  Through 
the  archway  beneath  me  our  camels  stalked  into  the  western 
light  and  swayed  down  the  mountain  trail.  I  waited  for  the  last ; 
then  slipped  down  to  my  own  tethered  on  the  Chinese  side. 

"Once  out  upon  the  desert,  each  day  lost  its  identity  in  the  one 
preceding,  swallowed  in  the  vastness  that  surrounded  us.  So 
slowly  did  the  scene  move  that  we  knew  our  progress  only  by  the 
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nightly  change  in  the  caravansary  at  which  we  stopped.  As  we 
passed  on  these  became  fewer  and  sometimes  it  was  a  lonely  Lha- 
ma&sery  that  kept  us  safe  within  its  revered  enclosure;  at  other 
times  we  reached  no  friendly  walls  and  slept  in  the  desert  soli- 
tudes with  only  a  guard  between  us  and  marauders.  It  made  one 
feel  the  frailness  of  man  at  his  hardiest  and  prepared  one  for 
the  grandeur  of  Tibet,  the  top  of  the  world. 

Late  autumn  reached  us  as  we  were  just  entering  the  Tibetan 
passes.  The  camel  drivers  swore  strange  Mongolian  oaths  as  the 
frosty  gusts  of  wind  whirled  down  the  mountain  gorges,  and, 
when  in  a  few  days  the  wind  was  laden  with  stinging  sleet  and 
sand,  the  oaths  changed  to  prayers.  For  a  week  we  stumbled  in 
the  face  of  this  storm  through  the  chaos  of  stone  at  the  moun- 
tian's  roots  till  at  last  we  reached  a  village  tucked  in  the  lee  of  a 
great  barren  mountain.   There  the  caravan  stayed. 

"After  making  inquiries,  I  learned  that  high  on  the  mountain 
side  a  holy  man  dwelt  with  a  young  priest.  I  had  hoped  for  such 
a  chance  of  learning  the  language  more  thoroughly  and  of,  per- 
haps, hearing  more  of  the  Buddha  I  sought.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  cleared  I  set  out  on  the  trail  to  the  hermitage.  Twilight 
had  filled  the  gorge  and  the  peaks  on  the  further  side  were  glow- 
ing in  the  sunset  light  when  I  reached  the  door  of  the  old  priest's 
hut.  A  low  drone  sounded  from  within  as  I  listened;  then  I 
heard  the  weird  thwacks  of  a  wooden  drum  and. the  rising  me- 
lody of  a  Buddist  chant.  The  sound  died  down,  then  swelled 
again  continuously  sinking  and  swelling  till  it  seemed  to  vibrate 
in  the  air.  Suddenly  it  broke  off  and  I  heard  a  voice  deep  and 
resonant  as  a  Buddist  bell  chant  a  blessing.   Then  I  knocked. 

"The  door  was  opened  by  a  tall  boy  who  appeared  slight  even 
beneath  his  burly  winter  wrappings. 

"'Bid  the  stranger  in,Srong/  said  the  deep  voice.  "The  boy 
said  some  thing  shyly  and  I  entered.  In  the  semi-darkness  I 
could  see  the  great  figure  of  the  old  priest,  and  as  I  looked  I 
wondered  that  such  a  voice  could  come  from  so  withered  a  shell. 
He  evidently  took  me  for  a  Chinese  because  of  my  clothes,  and 
questioned  me  long  and  earnestly  about  the  state  of  Buddism  in 
China  punctuating  my  remarks  with  'do  you  hear  Srong?'  or, 
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'see  how  great  the  work  must  be.'  At  last  he  said  that  we  had 
talked  long  enough  for  one  night,  and  as  he  saw  me  to  my  bed  he 
added,  'Winter  has  come  and  thou  hadst  best  remain  with  us. 
Perhaps  thou  too  mayest  learn  to  follow  the  Way/ 

"All  that  long  bitter  winter  I  stayed  with  the  old  priest  helping 
in  the  daily  tasks  and  learning  much.  I  grew  to  love  the  simple 
old  man  with  his  religion  which  was  so  beautiful  when  shorn  of 
all  the  centuries  of  sham  and  tinsel  in  which  it  had  become  in- 
volved, and  I  loved  the  quiet  evenings  of  meditation  which  ter- 
minated the  ordered  day.  jBut  all  this  time  I  was  not  idle  in  my 
search  for  knowledge  of  the  jade  Buddha,  and  in  that  too  I  was 
richly  rewarded.  It  was  from  Srong  that  I  learned  most.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  reincarnation  of  the  monk  who  had  made  the 
statue  he  told  me.  His  soul  had  at  last  through  transmigrations 
attained  its  former  station  and  he  might  even  in  this  life  attain 
the  Buddhahood  if  he  departed  not  from  the  way,  as  had  his 
former  incarnation. 

"We  were  together  one  dazzling  spring  morning,  he  seated  on 
the  edge  of  the  terrace  wall  absently  flicking  pebbles  into  space, 
and  I  with  one  leg  on  the  safe  side  watching  him. 

"'We  go  to  Ra  Moche  come  six  days  to  the  festival  of  the 
Glorious  Mothers.    Dost  thou  come  also  ?' 

"I  nodded. 

"  'I  keep  watch,  as  is  the  custom,  at  the  altar  one  night,  and 
the  abbott  will  permit  that  I  choose  my  companion.  Wilt  thou 
watch  beside  me  ?' 

"  'Yes,  that  I  will  gladly,  but  dost  thou  believe  in  this  image- 
worship  of  the  priests,  Srong?  Often  have  I  heard  the  Rinpot- 
she,  thy  master  say  that  it  was  an  evil  thing  that  crept  in  since 
the  time  of  the  Buddha.  Has  he  not  told  thee  it  is  for  thee  to 
break  its  back,  to  restore  the  religion  to  its  purity;  and  in  so 
doing  shalt  thou  acquire  merit  and  even  the  bliss  of  the  Arahat- 
ship  ?    It  is  time  that  thou  shouldst  begin  in  this  work." 

"He  listened  moodily,  and  when  I  had  finished  unfolding  my 
plan  said,  'see  this  pebble/  he  flung  it  far  out  into  the  valley  and 
as  it  fell  it  disappeared,  'so  would  our  efforts  be  lost/ 

"I  took  up  my  position,  Srong  and  the  Rinpotshe  beside  me; 
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the  long  line  of  priests  took  up  the  chant  as  the  Lama  left  off. 
Again  I  felt  the  revolutions  of  its  rhythm ;  heard  the  strange 
punctuations  of  the  prayer  hammer  augmented  by  the  mellow  ring 
of  a  bell  and  I  was  filled  with  awe.  High  on  an  altar  piled  with 
burnished  vessels  the  jade  goddess  sat;  her  jewels  twinkling  in 
the  unsteady  light.  The  bump  of  knowledge  on  her  smooth  fore- 
head was  a  blazing  oval  ruby  and  the  light  played  strangely 
through  the  translucence  of  her  arms.  The  priests  bowed  their 
yellow  crests  before  her ;  then  I  heard  the  swish  of  garments  as 
they  filed  silently  through  the  door.  Srong  and  I  were  alone; 
they  had  locked  the  door  and  from  the  altar  the  joss  smiled  dream- 
ily down.  I  feared  the  sacrilige  of  touching  her,  but  Srong  mounted 
the  table  which  held  the  smoking  censer  and  lifting  her  from  the 
lotus  throne  handed  her  to  me.  I  set  her  in  as  good  a  light  as  the 
flickering  lamp  afforded,  and  then  watched  Srong  as  he  sliced  at 
a  block  of  paraffin.  He  never  glanced  once  at  the  Buddha,  but 
as  I  watched  him  I  saw  her  counterpart  grow  in  the  block  of  par- 
affin. There  may  have  been  something  in  his  reincarnation 
theory  after  all ;  I  almost  believed  it  as  I  watched  him. 

It  must  have  been  two  hours  before  the  image  was  complete, 
then  we  pressed  the  jewels,  which  I  bought  way  back  in  Pekin, 
into  the  soft  wax  and  found  the  imitation  good.  Srong  and  I 
had  worn  many  extra  garments  beneath  our  robes  and  these  we 
took  off  and  tore  to  shreds.  We  wrapped  the  jade  image  in  them ; 
then  we  attached  the  bundle  to  a  strong  silken  cord  and  Srong 
mounting  on  my  back  let  the  Buddha  down  the  slanting  monastery 
walls  through  a  little  square  window. 

"The  thing  was  as  good  as  done  and  we  had  only  to  wait  till 
the  morning  service  was  over  before  we  were  free.  Those  few 
hours  of  waiting  seemed  longer  than  any  period  of  time  that  I 
remember.  At  last  the  priests  came  and  the  service  recom- 
menced. The  heat  stifled  me,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  service  a 
fearful  idea  came  to  me.  Suppose  the  image  should  melt !  My 
eyes  never  left  it  once,  and  as  I  watched  I  thought  I  saw  an  arm 
droop,  bend,  and  run  off  in  a  pool  of  grease.  The  room  swam 
and  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  should  faint,  but  some  reserve 
strength  rallied  me.    The  chant  continued  and  I  began  to  feel  a 
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little  better.  I  looked  again ;  the  arm  was  there ;  it  was  my  imag- 
ination which  had  deceived  me.  Finally  the  priests  bowed  their 
yellow  crests  before  the  image  and  again  I  heard  the  swish  of 
their  crimson  robes.    I  was  free ! 

"That  night  I  left  with  the  Buddha  slung  over  my  back  in  lieu 
of  a  change  of  clothes.  I  went  down  the  Himalayas  to  India.  I 
had  the  box  made  in  Singapore  as  I  thought  that  there  the  Buddha 
was  safe  from  recognition  and — well  you  see  I'm  here." 

"That  makes  a  good  spiel,  rather  a  big  dose  for  most  people; 
but  it  will  do.   Now  let's  see  the  Joss." 

Wilton  lifted  the  box  to  the  table  beneath  the  sputtering  gas 
jet.  Jacoby  caught  a  glimpse  of  apricot  silk  and  greenish  white  as 
Wilton  took  something  out  of  the  box.  He  stepped  back  to  the 
iron  bed  and  Jacoby  saw  the  Jade  Joss. 

He  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"She  does  rather  take  your  breath  away.   Stunning  isn't  she?" 


Chance. 


SOME  one  had  opened  the  long  french  window,  and  through  it 
there  poured  a  stream  of  May  sunshine,  already  warm  though 
the  sun  was  scarcely  clear  of  the  horizon.  A  bird  sang  joyously 
in  the  blossoming  apricot  nearby,  and  the  languid  breeze  bore 
snatches  of  the  tree's  faint  fragrance  through  the  open  win- 
dow to  the  two  men  on  its  either  side.  Both  men  lay  still  beneath 
the  white  covers,  their  helplessness  contrasted  with  the  air  of  ani- 
mation throughout  the  ward.  Of  one,  only  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
beneath  shaggy  brows  and  a  shock  of  dark  brown  hair  were  visi- 
ble, the  rest  was  enveloped  in  bandages.  The  other  lay  with  his 
head  and  boyish  shoulders  from  under  the  coverings ;  the  slight- 
ness  of  his  form  in  contrast  to  the  suggestion  of  inert  power  in 
that  of  the  older  man.  The  eyes  of  both  men  were  following  the 
nurse  as  she  passed  up  the  ward  taking  morning  temperatures. 
She  was  young  and  pretty ; — it  was  a  long  time  since  either  man 
had  seen  a  young  or  pretty  woman.  At  length  she  stopped  at  the 
boy's  bed.  Her  "good  morning"  was  a  little  less  impersonal  as 
her  eyes  lighted  on  the  object  at  which  she  poked  the  thermome- 
ter, but  she  moved  on.  The  dark  man,  having  no  mouth  in 
which  to  take  a  temperature,  she  passed.  Five  or  ten  minutes 
later  she  returned  to  read  the  termometer. 
"You  are  a  Champagnard,  are  you  not?" 
The  man  answered  weakly  in  the  affirmative. 
"I  thought  so,"  she  said  as  she  resurveyed  his  warm,  blonde 
coloring. 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  she  asked  rather  brusquely. 
"Pierre  Corobette." 

"And  he !"  perceiving  the  interested  blue  eyes  of  the  other  man. 
Corobette  shook  his  head. 
"He  is  ^Breton  without  doubt." 

The  nurse  retreated  somewhat  piqued  at  the  monosylabic  re- 
plies to  her  questions.  He  had  no  right  in  her  ward,  that  boy; 
no,  nor  the  one  in  bandages  either.  Both  were  freshly  wounded 
and  had  been  brought  in  about  ten  o'clock  the  night  nurse  had  told 
her.   There  was  no  other  place  for  them,  she  had  said  and  then 
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added  that  they  probably  wouldn't  stay  long.  The  night  nurse 
was  stupid  anyway,  and  probably  didn't  know  what  she  was 
talking  about,  she  reflected.  Had  she  known  the  agony  the  boy 
was  suffering  she  might  not  have  been  disturbed  by  his  disincli- 
nation to  talk,  but  her  penetration  had  gone  only  as  far  as  his 
complexion.  That  was  far  enough  to  start  a  sentimental  train 
of  thought  involving  golden  hair  and  brown  eyes  in  the  mind  of 
the  usually  insensible  nurse. 

A  like  train  of  thought  coursed  through  Pierre's  mind  between 
twinges  of  pain,  only  connected  in  a  more  or  less  disconnected 
way  with  a  bewitching  nose,  brilliant  complexion,  and  grey  eyes 
and  black  hair  of  the  feminine  gender. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  doctor,  a  tired  looking  man  of 
middle  age,  began  his  visitations  in  the  ward.  They  were  brief 
a  nod  and  a  smile  of  recognition  in  most  cases ;  so  it  was  not  long 
before  he  reached  the  two  men.  His  smile  was  tinged  with  sad- 
ness as  he  spoke  to  them. 

"Ma'moiselle  Legar,"  he  turned  to  the  lady  of  the  thermometers, 
"give  the  bandaged  one  a  pad  and  pencil  and  stand  by  to  read 
what  he  may  write." 

She  took  her  designated  post  and  the  doctor  began. 

"Has  either  of  you  men  a  family  dependant  upon  him." 

The  Breton  wrote  and  the  nurse  read  aloud,  "my  wife  and 
children  are  well  provided  for." 

Corobette  claimed  no  dependents. 

"One  of  you  may  save  the  life  of  the  other.  We  have  not  the 
means  to  save  you  both,  or  one  of  you  alone,  but  by  grafting  to 
one  the  part  missing,  taken  from  the  other,  there  is  reasonable 
certainty  of  one  of  you  surviving.  Don't  answer  me  now,  Ma'm- 
oiselle Legar  will  bring  your  decision  to  me  in  five  minutes." 

He  turned  abruptly,  this  was  beastly  business  he  felt,  but  the 
men  had  a  right  to  know ;  a  little  longer  and  it  might  be  too  late 
to  graft  successfully. 

The  nurse  sat  down  heavily  on  the  nearest  chair.  The  minds 
of  both  men  slowly  took  in  what  the  doctor  had  said.  The  ward 
had  grown  still  of  a  sudden,  and  they  thought  rapidly. 

Life  was  so  full  of  things  for  the  young  Champagnard,  and  the 
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worlcl  was  a  beautiful  place  this  spring  morning;  the  bird  that 
sang  in  the  apricot  nearby  sang  of  joy  and  of  life;  from  the 
ground  there  rose  the  earthly  smell  that  heralds  the  awakening  of 
life  in  grass  and  flower.  Then  too,  there  was  Ma'moiselle  Legar 
and  what  she  might  be,  and  to  give  it  all  up  for  the  other  fellow ! 
Yet  he  had  a  wife  and  family  who  would  be  waiting  for  him 
Pierre  knew.  Pierre  had  no  one;  how  would  he,  Corobette  feel 
to  go  through  life  branded  as  one  who  shirked  death.  Faugh! 
better  die  once,  than  die  the  deaths  of  a  coward.  Some  people 
made  the  mistake  of  living  he  had  heard ;  he  would  not  be  one. 

The  Breton  had  glanced  at  his  neighbor  as  he  comprehended 
what  the  doctor  had  said.  A  young  fellow,  and  very  handsome 
he  thought  subconsciously;  it  were  a  pity  to  rob  him  of  youth. 
Life  was  not  so  great  a  thing  as  one  grows  older  he  felt,  but  he 
and  Toinette  were  never  happy  together.  Perhaps  this  boy  might 
be  more  fortunate.  There  were  the  children;  ah,  it  would  be  hard 
not  to  see  little  Paul  again ;  and  Cecily,  she  must  be  quite  a  little 
woman  by  now. 

Four  minutes  passed.  The  nurse  f  igited,  got  up  and  walked  to 
the  window.  Suppose  that  Breton  should  let  Pierre  give  himself 
up.  He  could  not ;  she  felt  it.  But  if  he  should,  well  life  would 
drag  along  somehow  she  supposed.  She  watched  the  second  hand, 
half  way,  nearly  a  quarter,  ten,  five, — she  turned. 

"It  is  time." 

The  Campagnard  cleared  his  throat.   "I  am  ready  to  go." 
The  nurse  took  up  the  Breton's  pad  and  read,  "I  wish  to  be 
the  one." 

"Come,  the  doctor  will  be  impatient;  we  must  draw  lots." 
Ma'moiselle  Legar  tore  one  of  the  small  sheets  of  the  pad  into 
two  unequal  strips  and  said,  as  she  arranged  them,  "the  one  who 
pulls  the  short  piece  is, — is  the  one." 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  ward  were  directed  upon  the  group. 
She  dared  not  betray  the  large  one  to  Pierre.  As  he  pulled  she 
closed  her  eyes.  The  Breton  drew.  They  compared.  Corobette 
had  drawn  the  short  one. 


The  Tiger  of  Turgai. 


ONCE  while  talking  to  the  mysterious  philosopher — my  master 
— on  Death,  and  what  may  follow,  I  again  questioned  him 
about  his  favorite  subject — the  Reincarnation  of  Souls. 
At  first  the  same  old  ideas  and  opinions  were  given  possibly  in  a 
somewhat  different  order — but  in  the  same  firm  manner,  without 
proofs  as  if  he  himself  was  sure  of  the  reality  of  his  subject, — as 
if  he  had  had  personal  experiencce — but  was  unwilling  to  make 
it  known. 

Then,  being  in  a  frivolous  mood,  I  disagreed  with  him,  with  a 
more  than  usual  fervor.  I  noticed,  then,  that  he  became  thought- 
ful, that  he  seemed  to  be  turning  something  over  in  his  mind ;  so, 
hoping  to  hear  some  fresh  opinion,  I  continued  to  attempt  to  pick 
his  theories  to  pieces,  until  he  raised  his  hand.  Then,  knowing 
that  a  spell-binding  hour  was  before  me,  held  my  peace.  This 
was  his  story : 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  there  lived,  in  the  province  of  Turgai,  a 
strong  and  upright  Prince,  a  great  lover  of  sports,  and  a  remark- 
able leader  in  war.  While  not  being  cruel,  he  was  very  severe  on 
those  over  whom  he  ruled;  so,  due  both  to  his  physical,  as  well 
as  his  moral,  strength,  he  was  known  as  "The  Tiger  of  Turgai." 

A  short  time  before  my  story  opens  he  took  to  wife  a  woman 
entirely  his  opposite.  She  was  frail,  blond,  and  in  the  Prince's 
household  was  known  as  "The  Lamb."  Nevertheless,  despite 
their  differences  they  were  a  most  happy  pair,  their  only  sad- 
ness being  the  absence  of  children.  This  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, however,  for  soon  a  son  and  heir  was  born  to  them.  Re- 
sembling, from  the  beginning,  his  father,  he  was  at  once  named 
"The  Cub." 

The  happiness  that  this  baby  caused  his  parents  seemed  to  dis- 
please the  gods ;  for  in  less  than  a  month  "The  Lamb"  succumbed 
to  a  fever  which  was  ravaging  the  land.  Unfortunately,  the  joy 
of  his  son's  birth  could  not  assuage  the  deep  grief  caused  by  his 
wife's  death,  and,  weakened  by  sleepless  regrets  and  foodless 
days,  "The  Tiger"  soon  followed  "The  Lamb."  However,  before 
he  drew  his  last  breath,  a  watching  priest  heard  him  mutter,  "Son, 
'the  Tiger  of  Turgai'  will  soon  return  for  his  own,"  and  at  that 
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instand  a  cry  of  joy  was  heard  to  come  from  the  infant's  cradle. 
The  old  priest,  mystified  by  these  happenings,  fell  to  the  floor  in 
obeisance  to  his  gods, — But  kept  these  things  to  himself. 

And  then  reports  were  spread  throughout  the  country  side 
that  a  man-eating  ti^er — the  largest  seen  in  years — had  come  from 
somewhere  over  the  mountains  to  make  Turgai  his  hunting 
ground. 

But  no  reports  came  of  the  deaths  of  men, — only  a  calf  dis- 
appeared once  in  a  while,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  herds- 
men to  protect  their  folds.  Then  the  more  adventurous  hunters 
began  to  search  for  the  beast ;  but  no  skin  was  brought  in,  al- 
though two  or  three  vowed  to  have  seen  the  tiger — a  veritable 
king  of  the  forest — and,  what  was  most  strange,  always  accom- 
panied by  a  lamb — nearly  a  full  grown  ewe.  Each  of  the  hun- 
ters confessed  of  having  been  so  astounded  at  first  by  this  queer 
friendship  that  they  unvariably  made  a  careless  sound,  whereupon 
the  tiger  would  spring  up,  and  gently  lifting  the  ewe  in  his  mouth 
— so  great  was  his  size  and  strength — disappear  from  sight. 

Next  he  was  seen  around  the  palace — now  empty,  save  for  the 
baby  and  the  caretakers.  The  old  priest  was  still  in  attendance, 
and  still  marvelling  over  the  events  of  that  memorable  night. 
And  soon  the  name  "The  Tiger  of  Turgai"  came  to  mean  the 
beast,  not  the  former  prince.  When  first  the  priest  heard  the 
name  used  thus,  a  great  light  came  over  him,  and  that  evening, 
being  the  last  to  retire,  he  left  the  door  of  the  chamber  open,  in 
which  he  and  the  baby  slept. 

Long  after  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  sleeping,  the  old  man 
sat  waiting  for  what  he  knew  would  happen.  And  soon  it  came. 
The  first  thing  that  he  noticed  was  that  the  door  was  slowly 
opening  wider,  and  then,  silently,  steadily,  but  with  no  semblance 
of  fear,  and  paying  no  attention  to  him,  the  tiger  entered,  and, 
walking  to  the  baby's  cradle,  took  him  out  in  its  fierce  jaws, — 
which  had  the  strength  to  crush  it  beyond  recognition  in  a  sec- 
ond— without  awakening  the  sleeping  child,  and  walked  out. 

sfc   .  sfc  sfs  j|c 

From  then  on  the  ravages  of  the  beast  were  spend  all  over  the 
province,  and  for  over  a  year  no  one  saw  him,  until,  one  moon- 
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light  night,  a  traveller,  lost  in  the  jungle,  heard  the  cry  of  a  tiger 
suddenly  break  the  silence.  His  cry  was  so  utterly  lost  and 
mournful,  and  lasted  so  long,  in  one  place,  that  the  man,  having 
overcome  his  first  fright,  crept  toward  this  heart-rending  sound 
until  he  found,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  clearing,  a  giant  tiger 
seemingly  mourning  over  the  dead  body  of  a  sheep,  while  added 
to  the  beast's  roars,  were  the  plaintive  cries  of  a  human  baby  boy, 
who  was  clasping  the  neck  of  the  ewe. 

The  man,  knowing  the  story  of  "The  Tiger  of  Turgai"  and 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  gods  crept  away,  but  the  fact  that  "The 
Lamb"  had  again  died,  spread  like  wild  fire  throughout  the 
country. 

*  *  *  * 

And  again  there  was  a  long  period  of  silence.  Nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  the  tiger  in  Turgai  for  nearly  ten  years,  al- 
though travellers  from  distant  lands  told  of  a  tiger  that  had  been 
seen,  but  never  caught,  with  which  lived  a  human  boy. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turgai  had  forgotten  about  "The 
Tiger" — except  when  reminded  by  the  ancient  priest  while  stories 
were  passing  around  of  an  evening — but  the  holy  man,  though 
now  far  beyond  his  four  score  years  and  ten,  still  lived  in  the 
hope  of  again  seeing  "The  Tiger"  and  "The  Cub".  And  finally 
his  desires  were  fulfilled.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  "The  Cub,"  he  had  always  gone  to  the  long  since  deserted 
palace;  and,  lighting  up  the  same  room  again  live  through  the 
events  of  that  never  forgotten  night. 

Now  the  evening  of  which  I  speak  came.  The  priest,  his  faith 
still  strong,  was  again  sitting  in  the  palace,  the  door  ajar.  Sud- 
denly his  heart  leapt  within  him,  for  the  door  was  again  pushed 
open,  and  the  tiger  entered,  followed  by  a  stalwart,  naked,  boy, 
of  about  twelve.  |But  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  beast ! 
Instead  of  the  powerful  splendor  of  the  forests,  an  old,  thin  crea- 
ture staggered  in,  head  and  tail  drooping.  The  boy,  wild-eyed, 
brown  and  perfectly  formed,  was  puzzled  at  the  events  taking 
place,  but  seeming  to  have  a  perfect  trust  in  the  beast  allowed 
himself  to  be  pushed  by  the  tiger  to  the  priest's  knees,  where, 
gently  guided  by  the  beast,  he  knelt.    The  priest — the  light  of 
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perfect  happiness  in  his  old  face — blessed  the  boy  and  the  tiger, 

whereupon  the  latter,  sinking  to  the  ground,  expired. 

*  *  *  * 

After  the  boy  had  recovered  from  the  death  of  his  only  known 
friend  and  helper,  he,  through  instinct,  went  to  live  with  the 
priest,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  awe  stricken  villagers,  taught  the 
image  of  their  former  prince  to  learn  the  ways  of  man.  In  a 
year  the  priest  died,  but  the  boy,  living  to  an  old  age — is  sitting 
here. 


Boris  the  Bolshevik. 

or 

"The  Sorrows  of  a  Supersoul." 

by  St  —  en   Lea  —  ck 

To-day. 

Yesterday  I  was  sitting  on  the  stove  and  thinking  of  summer, 
when  Alex  Alexsky  came  in.  I  offered  him  some  tea,  but  he 
threw  it  out  of  the  window — cup  and  all — and  said:  "Boris  Bo- 
risovitch,  why  do  you  stay  here  freezing?"  I  answered  that  I 
knew  of  nothing  else  to  do — my  father  and  grand-father  had  al- 
ways do  so.  Then  he  said,  "why  not  go  up  to  the  castle  and  kick 
the  Baron  out? — Bumsky  has  said  that  everything  is  common 
property." 
The  next  day. 

To-day  I  remembered  what  Alex  had  said,  so  I  went  to  the 
Castle  and  asked  to  see  the  Baron.  I  was  admitted  to  his  pres- 
ence, and,  bowing  to  the  ground,  said :  "Your  Most  Noble,  Direct- 
f rom-Heaven  Forever-lasting,  Highness ;  Bumsky  (or  Gallopsky) 
says  that  all  property  is  common,  so  I  have  decided  to  live  here — 
Please  leave." 

When  I  came  to  again,  I  was  lying  on  a  snow  drift  in  the  yard. 
As  it  was  soft,  I  slept  there  all  night.  The  next  morning  the  dogs 
chased  me  home. 

When  I  see  Alex,  I  shall  tell  him  he  was  wrong. 
A  few  days  after. 

Alex  came  again,  and  I  told  him  that  the  ,Baron  had  done  the 
kicking.  Then  he  was  angry.  He  kicked  the  stove  over,  and 
swore.  Afterwards,  while  the  house  was  burning,  he  took  his 
ax  and  said  "Follow  me !" 

We  went  to  the  Castle,  and  Alexovitch  broke  in  a  window. 
"If  this  is  your  house,"  I  asked,  "why  don't  you  go  in  the  door?" 
All  he  did  was  to  hit  me  on  the  mouth. 

Then  we  found  the  Baron  sitting  with  his  fat  wife.  Alex 
shouted  "Down  with  the  Czar!"  and  smashed  in  his  head.  I  told 
him  that  he  had  killed  the  wrong  man,  but  he  only  said,  "Do  as  I 
do!" 

Therefore,  I  took  a  lamp  and  threw  it  at  the  Baroness.  Strange 
to  say,  it  set  her  clothes  on  fire,  and  she  began  to  scream.  Soon 
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she  began  to  small  like  roast  pig — it  was  wonderful.   Then  I  took 
some  pictures  and  piled  them  on  her,  but  they  also  began  to  burn, 
so  I  went  out.    By  this  time  the  whole  place  was  on  fire.  Alex 
told  me  to  run.   I  ran.   How  noble — 
Another  day. 

This  morning  a  company  of  soldiers  came  and  shot  my  father 
for  having  burned  the  Castle.  I  expected  that  I  would  be  shot  too, 
but  as  I  wasn't  I  began  to  like  the  soldiers.  Therefore,  I  asked 
them  if  I  could  join  them.  They  let  me,  and  now  I  have  a  very 
responsible  position — so  they  say.  I  cut  wood  for  the  fire,  and 
draw  water. 
A  week  later. 

Last  night  we  killed  our  captain  and  the  other  officers.  It  was 
great  fun.  How  they  shrieked.  I  remember  how  my  sister 
sounded  when  she  sang.  I  like  to  kill  people  now,  it  is  such  fun 
to  see  them  die.  To-day  I  went  into  a  house  and  saw  an  old  man 
reading.  I  killed  him.  I  cannot  read,  so  why  should  be?  He 
had  a  gold  ring  which  I  took. 
Two  days  after. 

I  saw  Alex  again  to-day.  He  was  a  general.  I  went  to  kiss 
him,  but  he  kicked  me.  I  thought  he  was  playing,  so  I  kicked  him. 
Then  everyone  began  to  kick  me,  and  I  started  to  think  that 
something  must  be  wrong.  However,  I  soon  stopped  thinking 
at  all. 

The  next  day. 

I  woke  up  in  the  morning,  and  found  a  girl  crying  beside  me. 
How  beautiful  she  was !  Her  red  hair  was  falling  all  around  her 
body,  and  she  was  very  fat.  I  asked  her  why  she  was  crying, 
and  she  said  because  I  had  died.  To  show  her  that  I  was  not  yet 
dead,  I  asked  her  for  something  to  eat.  She  gave  me  an  onion. 
Then  I  began  to  cry.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  ask  her  to  marry  me, 
her  mother  came  and  sent  her  home,  so  I  went  back  to  sleep. 
The  last  day. 

Yesterday  I  had  no  money,  so  I  killed  a  priest,  but  while  I  was 
going  through  his  pockets  a  soldier  came  and  arrested  me.  I  am 
to  be  shot  in  the  morning,  but  I  am  happy,  because  I  will  always 
be  warm  enough  now  ! 
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Editorials 

Old  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  egotistical  autobiography,  com- 
mences with  the  words :  "It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  upright  and 
credible  men  of  all  ranks,  who  have  performed  anything  noble 
or  praiseworthy,  to  report,  in  their  own  writing,  the  events  of  their 
lives;  yet  they  should  not  commence  this  honorable  task  before 
they  have  passed  their  fiftieth  year."  Far  be  it  from  us  to  pro- 
phesy, but  we  do  think  that  the  "thing  noble  and  praiseworthy"  of 
last  term  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  "upright  and  credible  per- 
former" to  no  small  extent.  However  we  will  be  spared,  if  this 
"man  of  all  ranks"  follows  Cellini's  instructions  implicitly,  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  the  volume,  or  volumes,  for  some  time. 


Along  in  June,  when  the  Pot-Pouri  comes  out,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  entire  school  will  be  surprised — and  delighted — at  the 
remarkable  output  of  the  artists.  What  few  sketches  we  have 
seen  have  convinced  us  that  at  last  some  real  genius  is  among  us. 
The  exhibition  of  the  War  Community  Service  posters  was  but  a 
forerunner  of  the  greater  things  which  will  be  seen  in  the  Spring. 
Among  those  new  students,  who  have  entered  this  term,  as  least 
one  has  been  found  of  no  mean  ability  and  of  much  experience. 
With  such  material  the  work  of  the  immortal  artist  of  1916  will, 
perhaps,  be  surpassed. 
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We  are  offering,  in  another  part  of  this  issue,  a  few  pages  of 
semi-humourous  nature.  As  this  new  department  of  ours  is  but 
an  experiment  we  are  not  hoping  to  be  able  to  consider  it  an  en- 
tire success,  but  we  do  hope  that  it  will  be  received  in  a  man- 
ner which  befits  it.  We  would  also  be  very  much  obliged  to  get 
contributions  to  our  experiment,  or  suggestions  which  would  en- 
able us  to  please  our  readers  more. 


Tripotage 


I  WONDER  WHY 
IT  IS 

THAT  WHEN  I  SAY 
THAT  "SALTIBUS" 
HAS  SOMETHING  TO  DO 
WITH  SALT  MINES 
THE  RT.  HON.  C.  H.  F. 
LOOKS  AT  ME 

AND  SAYS 

•  •  • 

OLD  STUFF 

•  •  • 

AND  FIRES  ME  OUT. 

•  •  a 

I  WONDER  WHY 
I  THANK  YOU 


We  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  group  of  poems  by 
the  famous  European  poet,  Serge 
Klamiynotzovitcli.  These  typ- 
ical bits  of  Czecho-Slovac  litera- 
ture were  writing  during  the 
author's  visit  to  America  in  1918 
and  owe  their  inspiration  to 
scholastic  activities.  The  first 
one  appears  below: 

Ode  to  a  Beautiful  Lady  Seen  at 
the  Junior  Promenade 
at  And  over 

A  whirl!  A  Girl! 
A  purple  flash — then 

Gone!  Gone!  Gone! 
O  Why!  O  Why!  Why! 

To  be  or  not — purple? 
O  life!  O  light! 

A  moment!  a  Girl 
A  laughing  eye — then 
Gone!  Gone!  Gone! 
O  Why!  O  Why!  Why. 
To  go  or  stay — ,  purple? 
Oh,  Lady! 
A  woman  is  not 

What  she  seems  to  be! 
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AS  SHE  SPOKE. 

Yale  Review. 

Placing  her  arms  about  him  in  a  palpably  compromising  po- 
sition, she  enunciated,  "Let  us  asculate." 

Smith  Monthly. 

The  sky  was  a  glorious  symphony  in  purples  and  oranges  and 
pinks.  Somewhere  a  nightingale  was  warbling  sweetly.  She 
gazed  serenely  into  his  hazel  eyes.    The  were  very  happy. 

Phillipian. 

She  flung  her  arms  about  his  brawny  shoulders  and  sighed 
softly,  "Kiss  me,  dear." 

Advocate. 

Slowly  her  senuous  arms  crept  seductively  about  his  shoulders 
and  around  his  neck,  as  Nedra  with  a  world  of  passion  in  her 
languorous  eyes,  held  up  her  voluptuous  red  lips  to  be  kissed. 

Jack  O'Lantern. 

With  her  lingerie  draped  in  charming  abandon  and  daring  de- 
collete, Esme  rose  from  her  escritoire  and  walked  toward  him 
with  utter  sang  froid,  placed  her  arm  about  his  shoulders  and 
casting  convention  to  the  wind,  whispered,  "mon  cher." 


THE  IDEALIST. 

Oh,  you  who  have  daring  deeds  to  tell ! 

And  you  who  have  felt  Ambition's  spell ! 
Have  you  heard  of  the  cootie  who  longed  to  dwell 

In  the  khaki  shirt  of  a  colonel? 

He  sighed  all  day,  and  he  sighed  all  night, 
And  no  one  could  understand  it  quite, 

For  a  private's  shirt  is  Cootie's  delight, 
But  he  pined  for  the  shirt  of  a  colonel. 
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So  he  left  his  folk  in  merry  play, 

And  off  by  his  lonesome  he  stole  away, 

From  the  home  of  his  youth  so  bright  and  gay, 
To  seek  for  the  home  of  a  colonel. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  billet  gate, 

And  he  made  his  way  in  a  manner  straight, 
(For  a  cootie  may  go  where  a  man  must  wait) 

To  the  orderly  room  of  the  colonel. 

That  night  the  colonel  ceased  to  swear 

For  he  found  him  lone  in  his  glory  there, 

And  he  cried  :  "I  die,  but  I  don't  care, 

For  I've  lived  in  the  shirt  of  a  colonel !" 


RUMOR  HATH  IT. 

That  Lieut.  W.  would  coach  hockey ;  which  goes  to  prove  that 
just  because  a  man's  from  Boston  it  doesn't  mean  that  he  can 
cook  beans. 

That  the  florist's  bill  of  F.  H.  ran  up  into  the  hundreds.  Why, 
oh  why,  isn't  such  fidelity  appreciated  ?    Eh,  F.  ? 

That  a  local  contemporary  of  ours  has  changed  its  system  of 
management — for  better  or  for  worse,  time  will  tell. 

That  there  was  an  election  at  a  Harvard  Club  meeting  some 
time  ago.  It  has  been  said  that  things  of  like  nature  never 
come  singly. 


Old  Bill:  "Hi'm  sorry  Hi  was  hunable  to  appear  hin  my  dress- 
clothes." 

Bert :  That's  all  right  Bill,  you  look  funny  enough  as  you  are. 

The  Better  fOle. 

Thompson :  Well,  if  you're  a  lawyer  why  don't  you  practice  law  ? 
Lightniri ':  Don't  need  to. 

Lightniri. 

Bruce :  Caesar ! 

Caesar :  Can't  do  it :  I'm  a  gentleman. 

Oh,  My  Dear. 

Jewel:  How  I  love  him!    He  was  so  wonderful — and  I  don't 

even  know  his  name — but  how  he  did  ride ! 
Bonnie:  Those  academy  instructors  do  ride  well,  dear. 

The  Unknown  Purple. 

Sam :  Pardon  me,  miss — my  mistake,  my  mistake — Anyone's  liable 
to  make  a  mistake ;  that's  why  they  put  rubbers  on  pencils. 

Fiddlers  Three. 

Sheriff:  Scouting!  What  do  you  know  about  scouting? 
Lightnin*:  You've  heard  of  Cody?    Well,  I  taught  him  all  he 

knew.    Why,  I  remember  the  fight  I  had  with  Sitting  Pull — 

he  was  standing  at  the  time. 
Sheriff :  Go  on ;  what  happened  ? 
Lightniri :  Well,  Sitting  Bull's  dead  now,  ain't  he  ? 

Lightniri. 
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Old  Bill :  After  the  war  I'll  have  to  change  my  name  to  Josef. 
Alf:  Why? 

Old  Bill:  The  Kaiser's  made  such  a  hell  of  a  mess  of  the  name 
of  William 

The  Better  'Ole. 

Alf :  Whatya  doing,  Bert,  with  that  sock  ? 

Bert :  Can't  you  see  ?    I'm  mending  a  hole,  you  blimy  idiot. 

Alf:  That  ain't  a  hole;  that's  the  place  where  the  sock  uster  be. 

The  Better  'Ole. 

Lightnin  :  Can  you  cash  this  here  pension  ? 
Sheriff :  Yeh  ;  endorse  it. 

Lightnin' :  You  see  the  signatures  of  all  those  great  men  on  it,  Joe  ? 

Sheriff :  Yeh ;  what  about  it  ? 

Lightnin' :  W'ell,  it  ain't  no  good  unless  I  sign  it. 

Lightnin'. 

Alf  (going  "in")  :  What  do  two  green  lights  and  a  red  one 
mean,  Bert? 

Bert  (just  back  from  leave)  :  Two  creme  de  menthes  and  a 
cherry  brandy. 

The  Better  'Ole. 

Timmie  (showing  antiques  to  a  customer)  :  This  is  the  pencil 
that  Cleopatra  used  to  Marc  Anthony;  I'll  give  you  that  for 
nothing. 

The  Canary. 

Loney:  I  got  a  letter  from  my  nephew;  he's  at  Camp  Yumca. 
Mildred  le  Gue :  Camp  Yumca ! 

Loney :  Yes,  here  it  is  on  the  envelope — c-a-m-p-  y-m-c-a. 

Sometime. 

Breval :  Go'way  from  here,  Kaffee  Hag ! 
Brechioux:  What  do  you  mean — Kaffee  Hag? 
Breval :  Everything  extracted  from  the  bean. 

The  Girl  Behind  the  Gun. 
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John :  Bees,  Bill !    What  do  you  know  about  bees  ? 

Lightin' :  Why,  son,  I  drove  a  swarm  of  bees  across  Nevada  in 

the  dead  of  winter. 
John  :  Is  that  so  ? 

Lightnin' :  Yes,  sir,  and  I  never  lost  a  bee. 

Lightnin'. 

Larry :  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  two  million  dollars  ? 
Bettie:  Nothing. 

Ladies  First. 

Loney :  I  can  speak  every  language  but  Greek. 

Vaughn :  What  does  "sol  negli  Arabi  regni  una  Fenice"  mean  ? 

Loney :  That's  Greek  to  me. 

Sometime. 

Alf :  That's  German  ain't  it  ? 
Old  Bill:  Naw,  it's  all  Boche. 

The  Better  'Ole. 

{Thanks  are  due  to  Messrs  Roland  West,  Winchell  Smith,  A.  H. 
Woods ;  C.  F.  Shubert  for  theit  assistance  preparing  this  department.) 


How  about  that  extra  quarter? 

The  Friendship  House 

Can't  be  run  on  promises. 

N.  J.  BARTLETT  &  CO. 

Booksellers 

Importers  of  English  Books 
28  Cornhill  -         -         BOSTON.  MASS. 


Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 
For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure 
to  visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs, 
groups  or  views  of  school. 

School  and  Class  Pictures    .    •    Atha  Agent 


/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  4.  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


WELL  DRESSED    ANDOYER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 
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Jeanne 

"You  wish  to  hear  a  tale,  dear? — Very  well; 

"Here's  one  of  France,  which  I  shall  try  to  tell" — T.  N.  S. 

Little  Jeanne,  or  Jeannette,  was  the  youngest  of  three — 
The  other  two  girls  were  Louise  and  Marie, 
And  the  trouble  they  caused  that  child  was  enough 
To  make  the  most  pleasant  of  angels  be  gruff! 

Since  Louise  had  become  twenty-one,  just  of  late, 

She  had  put  on  the  airs  of  the  heads  of  the  State, 

And  folding  her  hands  in  a  manner  sedate 

Said  to  herself :  "It's  no  longer  my  fate 

"To  help  do  the  house-work ;  I  must  find  a  mate ! 

"So  let  our  Jeannette  do  my  share  and  her  own ; 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  that  will  atone 

"For  the  old  frocks  I've  given  her  now  and  again. 

"She's  just  seventeen,  and  likes  work — and  then, 

"She  can  afford  it — my  time's  for  the  men !" 

Thus  spoke  Louise. 

And  lazy  Marie 
Was  just  as  horrid  as  horrid  could  be, 
For  she  always  slept  late,  and  desired  her  tea 
And  her  toast,  when  she  waked,  which,  betwixt  you  and  me, 
Was  an  hour  which  changed  as  a  wave  on  the  sea. 
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Then  she  wished  to  be  dressed,  have  her  bedding  aired  out, 

Have  her  room  nicely  cleaned,  meanwhile  fussing  about, 

Finding  specklets  of  dust,  and  spotlets  of  rust, 

And  stainlets  of  must,  in  a  manner  unjust 

To  a  crabbed  "old  maid"  (at  whom  so  many  laugh) 

Not  to  mention  a  girl  of  nineteen  and  a  half ! 

Then,  added  to  these  pleasant  sisters,  Jeannette 
In  her  "papa  et  mama"  had  more  troubles  yet, 
For  the  former,  one  of  the  poor  bourgeois  class, 
Had  a  temper  resembling  a  symbol  of  brass : 
"Ever  clanging  and  dinning,"  and  forever  there, 
"Turning,"  as  Frenchmen  might  say  "grey  ze  hair !" 

And  the  latter  was  cranky,  liked  only  to  sew 
And  to  cook ;  so  she  always  made  little  Jeanne  go 
To  the  market,  and  haggle,  as  all  people  do 
In  order  to  get  the  most  for  each  sou. 

And  that  is  the  family  of  which  Jeanne  took  care! 

Quite  what  they'd  have  done  if  she'd  not  been  there 

Is  a  terrible  thought  which  to  think  I  don't  dare; 

For  she  did  all  the  work  other  shoulders  should  bear, 

And  was  always  cheerful  and  happy  and  glad, 

And,  unlike  the  rest,  never  grumpy  nor  sad : 

Her  lips  always  laughed,  and  her  eyes  always  smiled 

And  most  of  her  free  happy  time  she  beguiled 

In  thinking  herself  a  most  fortunate  child. 

A  number  of  years  have  skipped  by  since  those  days, 
And  a  number  of  things,  in  a  number  of  ways, 
Have  all  come  to  pass  by  the  Infinite  Grace 
Which  keeps  sun  and  star  in  its  own  rightful  place, 
And  put  on  the  earth  Jeanne's  lovely,  bright  face! 
i 

It  took  quite  a  while  to  find  a  fit  mate 
For  haughty  Louise,  the  grand  and  sedate: 
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One  man  was  "a  dear",  but  it  wasn't  quite  clear 

If  he  had  a  suitable  income  per  year. 

Another  had  "really  a  figure  divine 

He  was  tall,  and  handsome,  and  straight  as  a  pine; 

But  she  had  to  delay,  and  smile,  and  repine, 

And  finally  sighing,  altogether  decline, 

Fearing  she  could  not  live  with  the  clash 

Of  brownish  hair,  and  a  reddish  moustache! 

Another  had  quite  enough  money  to  burn; 

But  even  him  she  was  made  to  spurn, 

For,  quite  by  accident,  one  fine  day, 

While  dining  with  him  at  a  well-known  cafe 

His  wife  espied  him  and  snatched  him  away — 

Conclusively  proving  he  lied  when  he  sighed: 

"Alas !  My  poor  wife ;  how  I  cried  when  she  died !" 

Then,  on  one  evening,  who  would  re-appear 

But  the  man  whom  she  thought  at  first  such  "a  dear," 

With  an  income  as  large  as  you'd  e'er  wish  to  see !  — 

She  said  "good  night"  softly,  hoping  that  he 

Would  choose  her — next  day  he  eloped  with — Marie! 

So  after  much  waiting  and  sighing  in  vain, 
She  turned  once  more  to  her  handsome,  tall  swain, 
Made  him  shave  his  moustache,  considered  again, 
Smiled,  nodded  her  head — man  and  wife  they  remain. 

But  what  of  Jeannette  all  this  time?  You  may  ask — 
Well,  after  her  sisters  were  married,  her  task 
Was  to  keep  the  two  elders  as  best  she  knew  how. 
"Papa"  sold  his   shop,    bought  a  farm  and  a  cow ; 
And  I  found  Jeanne  there  with  them  two  years  ago  now. 

She  was  helping  the  "old  ones"  live  their  last  years, 
And  cheerily  keeping  them  far  from  the  fears 
Of  want  and  old  age.   And  now,  the  old  dears, 
With  all  comforts  they  want,  live  happily  still 
In  their  little  farmhouse  on  top  of  a  hill. 
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And  as  the  summer  moon-light  filters  in 
Through  the  tiny  lace-work  of  the  vine 
Blushing  red  from  roses  o'er  the  door; 
And  as  she  sits  with  me — her  hand  in  mine , 
I  think  she  is  a  gift  from  God  on  High, 
With,  too,  our  joy  together — Jeanne  and  I. 


A  Sign  From  The  Gods. 


THE  whole  universe  seemed  to  be  restless  and  angry ;  fever- 
ish with  the  terrible  heat.  The  flaming,  red  sun,  seen 
through  a  thick,  yellow  heat-mist,  appeared  to  be  a  torch, 
wavering  in  the  strengthless  grasp  of  a  dying  man.  There  was 
no  wind.  The  vegetation,  sear  and  drooping,  was  void  of  life. 
Not  even  the  shrill  of  a  cicada  was  heard.  Not  a  man  nor  a 
beast  was  in  sight.  The  drought  had  taken  all  the  strength  from 
the  world,  and  she  was  in  a  faint.  To  add  to  the  dreadfulness 
of  the  scene,  black,  lowering,  thunder  clouds  were  piling  up  to 
the  southward,  and  the  bolts  of  lightning  playing  about  them 
made  one  think  of  numerous  vipers,  darting  in  and  out  of  a 
writhing  mass  of  their  slimy  brethren. 

In  spite  of  the  inconguity  of  this  over-bearing  atmosphere 
with  the  idea  of  work,  I  was  busily  engaged  in  unpacking  a  newly 
discovered  mummy.  I  had  come  upon  this  treasure  but  the  day 
before,  while  exploring  a  heretofore  unknown  tomb  near  the 
temple  of  Karnack,  and  was  in  an  almost  insane  haste  to  find  what 
manner  of  being  it  was.  On  opening  the  case,  I  found  packed 
around  the  mummy  itself,  as  was  the  custom,  many  articles  for 
use  in  after  life.  These  showed  that  the  occupant  was  a  priest, 
and  were  not  of  especial  interest, — excepting  a  small  vial.  This 
contained  a  thick,  dark  liquid,  and  was  wrapped  in  a  fragment 
of  papyrus.  To  say  the  least,  it  w*as  an  extraordinary  discovery, 
so  I  laid  it  aside  to  examine  more  carefully,  and  to  interpret  the 
inscription  when  I  had  finished  unwrapping  the  body  itself. 

As  the  long,  half  decayed  coverings  were  slowly  removed,  and 
the  dried-up  corpse  of  the  man  himself  (if  man  he  had  been)  was 
gradually  disclosed  to  me,  my  blood  began  to  freeze  in  my  veins, 
and  my  knees  to  grow  weak  as  a  result  of  the  ghastly  sight  that 
met  my  eyes. 

It  was  a  short,  dark,  wiry  body,  slightly  hunchbacked.  His 
straight,  oily,  black  hair  hung  down  over  his  low,  receding 
bestial  forehead.  His  narrow,  yellowish  eyes,  set  under  heavy, 
overhanging  brows,  had  the  glint  of  tempered  steel.  A  large, 
hooked  nose  projected  over  his  large  mouth,  whose  thin,  color- 
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less  lips  were  drawn  back  in  a  lustful  snarl,  showing  his  pro- 
truding, fang-like  teeth.  The  long  nails  of  his  talon-like  hands 
were  imbedded  in  his  own  throat,  and  the  dried  blood  was  still 
clotted  on  them.  All  was  so  wickedly  hideous,  and  repulsive,  and 
in  such  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  that  as  I  took  the  final 
bit  of  covering  off,  I  sprang  back,  indescribably  startled  and 
terrified;  and  my  heart  momentarily  stopped  beating — it  was  as 
if  I  had  stumbled  on  a  death-dealing  viper  that  was  about  to 
strike. 

As  the  effects  of  this  sight  had  left  me  somewhat  weak,  and 
as  the  sound  of  the  distant  thunder,  together  with  the  oppressive 
heat  and  the  gloom  had  unnerved  me,  I  sat  down  to  decipher 
the  hieroglyphics  on  the  piece  of  papyrus.  All  that  could  be 
read,  when  translated,  was :  "A  drop  of  this  in  a  vessel  of  water 
will  produce  the  tran  A  second  drop  will  cause. 

My  mind  must  have  been  slightly  unbalanced,  because  curi- 
osity still  held  me  and,  with  a  reckless  laugh,  I  followed  the  in- 
structions.   Little  did  I  expect  what  would  happen! 

As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  vial  entered  the  water,  the  mix- 
ture began  to  boil.  This  produced  such  a  steam  that  for  a 
moment  I  could  not  see  what  was  taking  place.  The  vapors, 
however,  cleared  away  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come,  and  in- 
stead of  a  glass  of  pure  water,  my  eyes  met  a  sight  that  made 
me  think  I  was  having  a  nightmare. 

In  the  place  of  water,  the  glass  held  a  slimy,  writhing  serpent ! 

I  was  so  horror-stricken  with  this  that  I  was  unable  to  move! 
As  I  watched,  the  glass  rolled  to  the  floor,  breaking  into  many 
pieces.  One  of  these  fragments  cut  the  reptile,  so  that  where- 
ever  it  moved,  it  left  a  trail  of  blood.  My  eyes  were  attracted  by 
this  as  by  a  hypnotist,  and  what  was  my  amazement  and  repul- 
sion, when  I  realized  that  the  red  track  led  straight  to  the  mum- 
my, and  that  the  serpent  had  disappeared  into  its  half-opened 
mouth ! 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  snake  would  in  some  way  harm 
the  body,  so  I  jumped  up,  and  ran  toward  it.  I  was  too  late,  how- 
ever, for  just  as  I  reached  it,  the  man  sprang  to  his  feet.  See- 
ing me  rushing  towards  him,  he  seized  a  hammer  and  before  I 
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could  defend  myself,  struck  me  over  the  head  with  it,  so  that  I 
fell  to  the  ground  unconscious. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  I  did  not  know  where  I  was. 
And  it  was  not  at  all  strange,  for  I  found  myself  lying  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  as  treacherous  and  villainous  looking  men  as 
I  had  ever  laid  eyes  on.  They  were  all  Egyptians,  Priests  of 
Seth  (or  Satan,  an  outlawed  order  which  resembled  the  Black 
Friars  of  Old  England),  as  was  shown  by  their  voluminous  crim- 
son robes  of  heavy  velvet,  and  their  carved  gold  crowns,  stud- 
ded with  rubies.  As  my  eyes  wandered  past  them,  I  could  see 
that  I  was  in  an  immense  room  whose  distant  ceiling  was  of  a 
deep  blue,  sprinkled  with  silver  stars,  while  from  the  very  center 
of  the  dome  hung,  by  a  slender  chain,  a  moon  made  of  price- 
less jewels.  Through  windows,  high  under  the  eaves,  I  could 
see  that  it  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  I  found  that  the  hall  was 
illuminated  by  large,  golden  torches  which  gave  out  a  flickering, 
red  light.  The  walls  were  of  blood-shot  marble,  their  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  thick,  black  carpet  which  covered  the  floor. 
But  most  marvellous  of  all  these  magnificent  furnishings  was  the 
table  upon  which  I  lay.  As  I  afterwards  found,  it  was  a  massive 
block  of  solid  gold,  carved  into  a  statue  of  six  young  boys  and 
girls,  who  were  supporting,  on  their  upstretched  hands,  the  level 
piece  which  formed  the  top. 

By  this  time  I  was  sure  that  I  was  dreaming;  so  I  waited  sil- 
ently to  see  what  would  happen.  As  the  priests  had  seen  me 
move,  they  knew  that  I  was  again  conscious.  They  therefore 
began  to  praise  my  captor,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  for  hav- 
ing secured  such  an  unusual  sacrifice,  and  one  which  was  sure 
to  please  their  Deity.  At  this  I  sat  up,  but  was  quickly  seized  and 
bound ;  in  which  condition  I  remained  until  the  following  day. 

Just  before  the  sun  set  that  evening,  the  room,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  been  empty,  began  to  fill  with  a  large  number  of  yellow- 
ish skinned  men,  all  of  a  most  odious  appearance,  and,  as  their 
furtively  cast  glances  showed,  acting  under  suppressed  excite- 
ment. The  looks  which  they  gave  me  were  so  blood-thirsty  that 
I  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  awakening.  In  a  minute  or  two  I  was 
unbound,  and  led  by  my  captor  and  an  old,  shriveled,  toothless, 
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man — the  head  priest — through  the  assemblage  to  a  scarlet  cur- 
tain, which  hung  across  the  eastern  end  of  the  chamber  between 
two  massive  ebony  pillars.  Just  as  the  sun  disappeared  from 
sight  the  curtain  was  silently  raised  by  unseen  hands,  and  the 
crudest  contrivance  for  torture  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  was 
disclosed  to  me. 

A  gigantic  brass  image  of  their  god — a  horrible,  fat  monster, 
with  hoofs  instead  of  feet,  talons  in  place  of  hands,  an  enormous 
leering  mouth,  a  thick  flat  nose,  and  two  short  horns  protruding 
from  the  tight  curls  which  crowned  its  low  forehead — stood  in 
the  recess  thus  exposed,  and  as  I  was  reserved  for  the  last  sacri- 
fice, I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  was  in  store  for  me.  The 
ceremony  was  this:  the  victim  (in  this  case  a  beautiful,  blond 
haired,  alabaster  skinned  maiden — too  beautiful  to  be  an  Egyp- 
tian) was  placed  in  the  outstretched,  waiting,  talons  of  the  vile 
god.  Then  all  the  spectators  bowed  their  heads,  chanting  a 
hymn.  At  its  close  the  hands  silently  lifted  the  victim  to  its 
mouth,  which  opened,  showing  tongues  of  flame  leaping  from  a 
furnace  in  the  god's  stomach.  The  girl,  who  had  up  to  this  time 
been  silent,  had  just  time  to  let  a  piercing,  heart-rending  scream 
escape  her  lips,  when  she  was  thrust  into  that  hell,  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  hands  then  descended,  and,  after  the  flames  had  burst 
out  around  the  devel's  mouth,  as  if  licking  its  chops,  it  closed, 
and  with  murmurs  of  approval  from  the  devil  worshippers,  the 
sacrifice  was  repeated. 

By  this  time  I  was  somewhat  accustomed  to  these  superhuman 
horrors;  so,  spurred  on  by  visions  of  that  red  hot,  brass  man- 
eater,  I  suddenly  remembered  the  instructions  on  the  vial,  which 
I  still  had  in  my  pocket.  Seeing  a  jar  of  water  by  my  side,  I  was 
able  as  the  murderers  were  again  bowing,  to  pour  another  drop 
in  it,  unseen.  As  before,  the  water  all  boiled  out,  but  instead  of 
a  slimy  writhing  viper,  a  large,  gaunt,  mangy  rat  leapt  out,  and 
with  one  jump  was  at  my  throat.  With  a  frenzied  shriek  of 
terror  I  attempted  to  tear  it  off,  but  in  vain,  and  I  fell  screaming 
to  the  floor.  At  this  the  congregation  broke  into  an  uproar,  be- 
lieving this  attack  on  a  sacrifice  to  be  a  sign  of  their  god's  dis- 
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pleasure.  For  a  moment  there  was  some  hesitation,  and  then 
the  worshippers  rushed  out,  leaving  me  alone. 

I  finally  succeeded  in  killing  the  rat,  but  I  have  lost  so  much 
blood  that  I  am  dying.  I  have  written  this  account,  and  will 
place  it  in  the  now  empty  vial,  in  the  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
hide  it  before  my  slayers  return,  and  that  someone  will  find  it 
later  and   


The  Helmet. 


THE  war  has  made  havoc  of  the  whole  world.  Ten  days 
it  has  been  since  I  started  home,  and  at  the  moment  of 
departure,  sorrow  seized  my  soul.  Fifty  versts  I  traveled 
in  cattle  cars  and  then  walked  from  Masha  to  our  village.  My 
wound  has  bothered  me  but  I  am  possessed  by  a  sorrow — a  hor- 
rible sorrow — blean  desolation — at  returning  to  my  home  and 
returning  without  my  brother — my  little  brother — O  ! — the 
burden  of  my  sin  is  unbearable — forgive  me.  I  have  thought  and 
thought  until  I  almost  went  insane.  First  I  thought  I  would 
not  tell  you,  and  then  I  thought  I  would,  and  then  the  horror 
of  your  condemnation  rose  up  before  me.  And  yet — and  yet — O ! 
I  must  tell  you — forgive  me.  It  was  I  who  killed  my  brother, 
my  little  brother  Semion.  O !  Forgive  me — forgive  me — forgive 
me. 

You  ask  me  how,  How  can  I  tell  ?  And  yet  'twas  I  who  killed 
him — and  so — and  so — 

Long,  long  days  had  we  stood  side  by  side,  Semion  and  I,  and 
during  the  short  sleep-periods  we  had  lain  side  by  side  in  the  filter 
of  the  trenches.  There  had  been  for  weeks  and  weeks  this  con- 
tinued fighting,  slaughtering  on  both  sides,  with  never  an  ad- 
vance, never  a  retreat.  The  German  trenches  were  so  near  that 
in  an  occasional  lull  we  could  hear  the  German  officers  shouting 
orders.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  grew  up  a  certain  in- 
timacy between  us — an  individual  rivalry.  Many  men  of  my 
company  had  such  quarrels  with  the  men  stationed  opposite  them 
in  the  German  trench.  O !  How  vivid  those  hideous  hours  seem 
to  me !  But  Semion  laughed — he  joked,  he  had  his  rival  and  all 
day  they  would  fire  back  and  forth  at  each  other,  always  nearly 
hitting  either  the  one  or  the  other — but  never  succeeding.  Once 
Semion  wounded  his  man  and  thought  him  dead ;  but  Fritz,  as  he 
called  him,  was  back  at  his  post  after  two  days  and  the  contest 
went  stronger  than  ever.  One  day  he  pointed  to  the  helmet  of 
his  rival  and  told  me  how  some  day  he  hoped  to  possess  himself 
of  it.  Many  times  in  the  loudest  roaring  I  could  hear  the  jolly 
laughter  of  my  little  brother  at  my  side;  and  I  knew  he  was  at 
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work  again  against  his  enemy.  O !  how  now  I  hear  that  laughter 
— so  hearty,  so  clear,  so  true. 

Those  days  were  hard  and  our  food  was  scarce  and  our  offi- 
cers were  cruel;  but  we  could  not  complain.  Complaints  are 
not  heard  against  messieurs  les  officeurs.  All  night  we  heard 
groans  of  agony  and  recognized  the  calling  of  one  of  our  com- 
rades for  help;  but  we  could  not  answer.  We  could  not  go  to 
them.  We  let  them  lie  there  and  rot  to  death.  And  through  it 
all  stood  Semion,  defiant.  He  made  his  jokes,  and  longed  for  the 
opportunity  to  shoot,  to  kill  his  enemy.  He  did  not  hate  the  rest 
of  them ;  it  was  just  him — the  man  whose  helmet  he  coveted  and 
which  he  swore  some  day  to  get.  I  hated  the  enemy,  every  one. 
I  dreamed  of  them  at  night  and  would  wake  up  shrieking  as  I 
thought  I  was  killing  them.  I  longed  for  the  time  to  come,  to 
kill  until  their  blood  ran  in  a  river;  and  the  enemy  destroyed, 
and  peace  restored.  There  were  many  others  who  were  con- 
trolled by  this  awful  lust. 

There  was  a  silence.  The  long  waited  for  order  had  come. 
And  then  we  burst  into  shrieks  of  laughter,  of  joyous,  hideous 
laughter  that  rose  to  the  very  heavens.  We  fought  like  mad 
men,  and  the  enemy  gave  way  and  fled  in  great  disorder,  leaving 
some  asleep  in  the  dugouts.  One  of  the  retreating  Germans 
stopped  to  aim  at  me  and  fired.  I  leapt  into  the  trench  but  not 
in  time.  I  fell  in  agony  into  the  filthy  mud  and  lay  there  bleeding. 
Semion  came  toward  me  to  help  me,  but  dashed  suddenly  away — 
a  figure  had  started  out  of  one  of  the  dugouts  and  immediately 
drew  back.  But  he  was  not  quick  enough  to  escape  the  alert  eye 
of  Semion  who  was  after  him  in  an  instant.  He  went  into  the 
dugout  and  I  heard  a  shriek  of  joy,  mingled  with  pain,  and  then 
a  moment  of  silence.  Which  one  had  uttered  that  hideous  cry? 
Could  it  be  that  Fritz  had  overpowered  my  brother?  Could 

it  be   ?    I  tried  to  move.    My  wound  galled  me.  I 

reached  for  my  gun  and  with  terrible  pain  pulled  myself  up  to  a 
sitting  position.  This  made  the  blood  flow  from  my  side  and  I 
was  dizzy.  A  man  came  from  the  dugout,  and  I  tried  to  recog- 
nize him,  but  I  was  too  dizzy.  I  tried  again,  and  could  just  make 
out  that  the  man  was  wearing  a  helmet — the  helmet  of  Semion's 
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rival.  With  an  almost  inhuman  effort  I  raised  my  gun  and,  hard- 
ly taking  aim,  fired  at  that  helmet.  The  bullet  hit  just  below  it 
and  knocked  it  to  the  ground.  The  man  fell  in  a  heap.  I  had  a 
glimpse  of  my  brother's  face,  and  blackness  crossed  my  eyes  and 
I  forgot  the  whole  world. 


Dunes  House, 


DUNES  is  a  queer  place/'  the  fisher  folk  of  Annis  used 
to  say,  "and  the  Caines  is  queer  people,"  they  would  add. 
Only  a  few  of  them  ever  travelled  the  desolate  road  to 
Dunes  gate,  and  it  was  from  there  that  the  village  had  its  ideas 
of  Caines'  place.  Far  out  on  a  neck  of  moving  sand  stood  the 
house,  its  cavernous  porches  sagging,  and  its  yellow  paint  faded 
by  flying  ocean  sprays.  About  it,  the  dunes  rolled  and  the  gleam- 
ing sea  lay,  broken  by  a  white  line  of  surf  over  Hazzards  bar. 
Sometimes  one  saw  Olga  Caine  racing  from  dune  to  dune  or 
peering  from  behind  a  tuft  of  grass.  She  was  a  strange,  pale 
child  with  an  elfin  glance  of  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  hair  like  tew. 
She  and  Maggie  lived  alone  in  the  half-closed  house  with  mother 
and  some  one  behind  a  closed  door  whom  she  called  father. 
Maggie  was  the  old  cook,  full  of  Irish  stories  of  the  fairy  folk 
and  the  banshee ;  next  to  Trotsy  the  cat,  Maggie  was  Olga's  best 
friend. 

Olga  spent  long  hours  in  the  attic  with  Trotsy  reading  some  of 
mother's  old  letters  tied  up  with  a  blue  ribbon.  Mother  had 
taught  her  to  read  when  she  was  six,  and  though  lessons  never 
progressed  far,  Olga,  at  nine  could  manage  most  of  the  letters 
easily.  They  told  of  strange  things  seen  in  far  off  places.  Olga 
liked  the  one  about  the  island  with  the  joyous  birds  and  the  jade 
waterfall  right  in  the  very  middle  the  best.  There  were  white 
peacocks  there  too,  and  an  old  palace  deserted  except  for  gibber- 
ing bats  and  monkeys.  The  letter  ended,  "and  some  day,  dear- 
est, you  shall  see  the  island  and  its  marble  palace,  and  I  will  be 
there  with  you."   They  all  were  signed,  "Terence." 

One  day  Olga  tried  to  get  Maggie  to  tell  her  of  her  mother. 

"Was  mother  ever  very  beautiful,  Maggie?" 

"Faith, and  what  put  that  in  your  head?"  said  Maggie,  looking 
up  from  her  dishes.  "Your  mither  was  as  beautiful  as  one  of 
God's  angels,  child,  and  men  were  that  mad  about  her  !  There 
was  one  who  loved  her,  and  Oi  think  she  loved  him  as  much,  but 
he  went  away  on  a  ship  and  no  man  has  heard  tell  of  him  sence. 
She  waited  three  year,  and  then  married  your  father." 
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"Why  do  I  never  see  father  and  why  does  he  play  so  much  ?" 

But  Maggie  was  silent,  it  was  always  so  when  she  spoke  of 
her  father,  and  Olga  went  to  sit  by  his  door.  He  was  playing 
something  eerie,  beautiful,  and  full  of  sadness. 

********** 

The  years  slipped  by,  and  Olga  was  fifteen.  A  change  had  come 
in  her  life,  slight  yet,  because  of  life's  great  monotony.  Olga 
often  saw  her  father.  She  was  growing  older,  her  mother  had 
said,  and  was  quiet ;  she  might  come  in  at  times  now.  She  would 
sit  more  often  outside  his  door  listening  to  him  as  he  played 
on  the  great  dark  piano  that  filled  the  window  of  his  room.  She 
hated  to  go  in,  for  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  painfully 
twisted  body,  now  half  paralyzed,  and  the  deathly  face,  with  the 
beauty  it  produced.  Mother  would  always  sit  near  him  sewing ; 
and  as  she  sewed,  sadness  would  creep  unguarded  into  her  pale 
face. 

Not  long  after  her  fifteenth  birthday  something  happened. 
Olga  had  gone  to  bed  early  that  night,  hut  the  din  of  the  seas 
along  the  beach,  and  the  rattle  of  the  house  in  the  clutch  of  a 
raving  wind  kept  her  awake.  She  watched  the  embers  on  the 
hearth  as  they  fell  upart  with  a  metallic  clink,  glowed  red,  and 
then  turned  to  grey  powder.  Mingled  with  the  shrieking  of  the 
wind  a  sound  came,  horrid, — terrifying,  and  across  the  black 
of  the  windows  a  rocket  shot.   Some  ship  was  on  the  bar ! 

She  slipped  from  the  bed  and  dressed.  As  she  ran  down  the 
hall  she  heard  her  father  playing  something  that  rose  in  defiance 
of  the  wind  and  waves, — something  wild  and  gripping.  He  was 
unconscious  of  the  storm  without,  she  knew;  he  was  striving  to 
find  the  theme  of  his  lost  nocturne.  All  that  night  she  walked 
the  beach  in  the  lashing  rain.  jBy  the  light  of  a  grey  dawn,  she  saw 
a  spar  and  lashed  to  it  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  near  enough 
for  her  to  reach  by  a  little  swimming.  She  plunged  in,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  it  safe  upon  the  beach;  then  she  ran  to  the 
house.  Her  mother  came  and  old  Maggie.  Her  mother's  face 
grew  whiter  than  ever  when  she  saw  the  man,  but  together  they 
worked  till  life  at  last  became  apparent.  Then  they  carried  him 
to  the  house,  and  laid  him  in  the  best  room. 
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During  his  long  recovery  Olga  and  he  grew  to  be  great  friends. 
He  told  her  about  himself  and  the  things  he  had  seen,  and  there 
were  few  places  where  Mr.  Drax  had  not  ventured.  He  was 
more  silent  when  Mrs.  Caine  was  near,  and  Olga  noticed  that 
her  mother  was  changing.  Her  color  came  back  a  little,  and  in 
her  eyes  there  burned  a  light  long  gone  out;  at  times  she  grew 
beautiful.  Olga's  father  never  saw  the  stranger;  he  was  failing 
rapidly,  but  he,  too,  noticed  the  change  in  his  wife. 

Olga  and  her  mother  were  sitting  with  him  one  warm  October 
day ;  beyond  the  piano  Olga  could  see  the  steel  blue  ocean  and  a 
few  whirling  gulls ;  her  father  was  at  the  piano. 

"I  have  found  the  lost  theme  Lyria,"  he  said  to  her  mother, 
"shall  I  play  it?" 

She  nodded  quietly,  and  her  eyes  met  his.  He  held  her  while 
he  played,  as  though  hypnotized  by  his  music,  and  as  the  last  note 
died  away  a  smile  of  mutual  understanding  illuminated  their 
faces. 

"Help  me  to  bed  Lyria ;  I  shall  not  get  up  again." 

He  died  the  next  morning,  and  after  the  funeral  the  house 
was  closed.  Henceforth  Olga  and  her  mother  became  only 
memories  to  the  people  of  Annis;  for  they  disappeared,  where, 
no  one  knows,  though  they  do  say  that  she  married  again,  a  Mr. 
Terrence  Drax  it  was. 
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Editorials 

The  Mirror  announces  with  great  pleasure  the  following 
elections.  As  Associate  Editors:  E.  E.  Lyles,  1919,  of  Canaan, 
Connecticut;  M.  C.  Allaben,  1920,  of  New  York  City;  Shepard 
Vogelgesang,  1920,  of  New  London,  Connecticut;  G.  Washing- 
ton Houk,  1920,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  F.  C.  Furlow,  1920,  of 
New  York  City.  As  Assistant  Business  Manager:  G.  H.  P. 
Lacey,  1920,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee;  R.  D.  Marshall,  1920, 
of  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 


A  paragraph  in  the  Andover  Townsman  has  been  called  to  our 
attention,  in  which  that  publication  states  its  unwillingness  to 
publish  the  sentiments  of  a  member  of  our  Faculty,  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  misunderstood  in  certain  matters 
known  to  us  all.  The  stand,  which  this  paper  has  so  unhesitat- 
ingly taken,  seems  to  us  to  be  unwarranted  and  lacking  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  play.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  invite  argument, 
but  we  merely  express  a  few  feelings  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
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entirely  just.  After  considerable  thought  on  the  affair,  we  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  which  we  will  uphold  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  Taking  into  account  the  traditions  of  this  old  school 
and  the  ideals  which  all  those  connected  with  it  uphold,  we  find 
it  extremely  advisable  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty under  discussion  be  permitted  to  venture  explanations  of  his 
conduct — conservatively  of  course — in  that  periodical  best  fitted 
to  enable  him  to  reinstate  his  position — the  Andover  Townsman. 
Let  it  not  be  thought,  by  offering  this  advocacy,  that  we  display 
personal  partisanship;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  in  mind,  not  so 
much  the  prestige  of  the  man,  but  the  reputation  of  Phillips 
Academy.  But  it  remains  entirely  to  our  contemporary's  sense 
of  impartiality  as  to  whether  or  not  justice  be  shown  in  this 
matter. 


In  le  Tripotage  department  of  this  issue  we  are  printing  a  num- 
ber of  typographical  errors,  peculiar  phrases,  and  strange  head- 
lines culled  from  the  news-sheet  of  this  school.  We  are  doing 
this  with  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  literary  produce  of  An- 
dover journalism,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  malicious 
obloquy.  For  the  past  two  terms,  the  state  of  this  paper  has  been 
retrograding  visibly,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  high  time  to  do 
all  within  our  power  to  bring  about  a  change.  We  are  not  at- 
tempting to  prescribe  a  method  of  improvement;  we  are  simply 
informing  our  local  contemporary  of  her  short-comings  in  as 
subtle  a  manner  as  possible. 


Le  Tripotage 


I  WONDER  WHY 


IT  IS 


THAT  WHEN 


SOME  HOUSE  PROFS 


COME  AROUND 


AT  NIGHT 


TO  TAKE 


THE  ROLL 


THEY  WALK  BY 


THE  FIREPLACE 


AND  SNIFF 


WONDER  WHY 


I  THANK  YOU 


Owing  to  the  demise  of  the 
famous  Czecho-Slovac  poet,  Serge 
Klamiynotzovitcli,  the  editors  of 
le  Tripotage  beg  to  announce  that 
American  ingenuity  has  been  called 
to  the  front  with  the  result  that  a 
new  school  of  American  poetry  has 
been  founded. 

Beginning  now  and  continuing 
with  each  and  every  issue,  we  shall 
offer  a  few  choice  loonie  limericks. 


LOONIE  LIMERICKS 

With  muscles  taut,  so  great  the  pace 

So  terrible  the  gait, 
He  spurts  at  last,  and  wins  the  race 

He  just  got  in  by  eight ! 

He  loves  to  lead  a  fearsome  life 
To  rock,  sway,  fight,  and  race 

Midst  heaving  crowds  to  seek  the 
strife 

The  Bay  State  Railway  suits  his  case! 

His  cheeks  are  flushed  with  crim- 
son heat 
How  can  the  poor  boy  bear  it, 
Too  bad !    At  last  he  takes  his  seat 

He  got  a  bluff  demerit ! 

A  rush,  a  heave,  a  muffled  snort 
Two  bodies  in  a  deadly  clinch 
They  trip,  they  fall,  the  struggle's 
short 

The  latest  "Shimmie"  is  no  cinch  ! 
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The  First  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  Min-ee-dol. 

And  on  the  fifth  day  the  class  assembled,  and,  lo,  the  boards 
were  blank,  and  by  this  sign  they  knew  they  would  not  get  their 
papers  back,  and  great  was  the  grief  that  arose  for  all  the  class 
even  unto  the  mighty  Jawn — sun,  he  of  the  fir-ston-urr-ol,  had 
not  prepared  their  work  for  they  had  anticipated  an  argument 
over  the  x-am-pay-purs  which  would  last  even  through  the 
hour. 

Then  came  the  pro-fess^ur,  he  who  had  been  surnamed  Lester 
the  great,  and  great  he  was,  having  proved  even  unto  one  thou- 
sand strange  figures  called  by  him  oh-rig-uh-nals  but  known 
to  the  class  as  (censored!),  and  he  was  girt  for  battle,  yea  even 
unto  a  new  and  exceeding  large  hunk  of  chalk,  and  upon  the 
board  he  placed  an  oh-rig-uh-nal  horn  of  the  devil,  and  he 
spake  and  said,  "Who  among  ye  can  solve  this  ?"  and,  lo,  a  great 
dumbness  fell  upon  the  class,  and  with  one  accord  they  of  the 
legions  of  Noh-nex  and  Pro-bay-shun  scratched  at  their  heads. 

Then  he  spake  again  and  said,  "behold,  we  must  either  prove 
angles  A  and  B  equal  or  leave  the  problem.  Is  there  one  who 
can  suggest  what  to  do?"  Whereupon  one  Min-ee-dol,  a  sturdy 
youth  whose  playing  at  the  game  of  soc-cuh  was  the  pride  of 
all  the  land  of  Fil-lups,  arose  and  a  great  silence  was  upon  the 
class,  for  rare  and  choice  were  the  occasions  upon  which  he 
deigned  to  recite,  and  he  spake  and  said,  "Oh,  sir,  let  us  leave  the 
problem." 

Thereat  the  fury  of  Lester  waxed  terrible  to  behold,  and  he 
fell  straightway  upon  Min-ee-dol,  and  took  him  to  the  house 
of  Bandy,  he  who  fires  at  will,  first  dismissing  the  class  in  a  loud 
and  thunderous  voice,  and  unto  Min-ee-dol  they  gave  yea  even 
a  blu-fde-mer-it.  Whereat  the  class  decided  that  the  drinks 
were  on  the  man  of  the  soc-cuh  tribe. 

Here  Endeth  the  First  Lesson. 


Now  that  peace  has  been  declared,  the  returning  soldier  might 
find  the  following  list  of  domestic  uses  for  overseas  equipment 
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of  some  value  to  him,  with  the  high  cost  of  living  increasing 
daily. 

A  helmet,  in  the  proper  setting,  makes  a  very  risque  flower  pot. 

As  a  carving  knife  or  a  can  opened  nothing  more  chic  could 
be  imagined  than  a  bayonet. 

A  very  unique  clothes  line  may  be  readily  made  by  tying  sev- 
eral pairs  of  spiral  puttees  together. 

With  the  aid  of  a  bit  of  officer's  braid  as  a  handle  a  very  tasty 
knitting  bag  may  be  made  from  the  overseas  cap. 

The  haversack  is  in  itself  an  ideal  laundry  bag  or  trash 
basket. 

As  a  bit  of  bric-a-brac,  the  messkit  is  sure  to  be  in  harmony 
with  almost  any  style  of  decoration. 

The  first  aid  pouch  will  make  an  ideal  stamp  book. 

The  entrenching  tools  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  as  a  Ford 
repair  kit. 

Cut  a  small  piece  out  of  your  poncho  and  place  it  over  the 
drain  in  the  kitchen  sink.  It  will  strain  the  water  admirably  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  pipe  from  getting  clogged  up. 

The  advantages  of  the  canteen  as  a  cocktail  mixer  can  be  easily 
seen.  This  must  be  used  frequently  before  June  30th,  however, 
in  order  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  gas  mask  should  always  be  kept  at  hand  in  event  of  a 
visit  from  your  Mother-in-Law.  If  you  can  persuade  her  to 
wear  it  while  staying  at  your  home,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
agreeable  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  render  your  rela- 
tions better  with  your  wife  if  you  wear  it  when  returning  home 
from  a  party  in  the  wee  sma'  hours. 

The  uniform  may  be  cut  down  into  a  very  rakish  sport  suit. 
With  a  roll  collar  and  pouch  pockets,  a  touch  of  the  British 
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Royal  Air  Forces  is  added  which  gives  it  a  very  distinguished 
look. 

As  for  the  whistle,  we  need  say  nothing  but  that  the  rattle  will 
soon  be  a  relic  of  the  past. 


FOURTEEN  PEACE  POINTS  FOR  THE  HOME. 

I.  Disarmament :  Flatirons,  rolling-pins  and  other  instruments 
of  warfare  shall  be  junked,  and  all  married  couples  shall  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  to  enforce  domestic  peace. 

II.  Relatives  shall  not  be  invited  except  by  mutual  consent  of 
both  powers. 

III.  Possessions  of  both  parties  shall  be  put  in  a  common 
pool  to  be  used  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds.  The  old  lady  shall 
have  a  vote  of  two-thirds.  The  old  man  shall  not  hold  out  ten 
cents  of  salary  on  Saturday  and  claim  he  lost  it. 

IV.  The  husband  shall  notify  the  wife  at  once  of  all  increases 
in  salary  and  not  keep  her  on  the  old  salary  basis  of  figuring. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  great  evils  of  foreign  exchange. 

V.  Ports  of  entry  shall  be  free.  The  wife  shall  not  lock 
the  back  and  front  doors  and  all  the  windows  when  the  husband 
is  out  late.  Maybe  once  in  ten  years  there  may  be  a  valid  rea- 
son for  it. 

VI.  The  right  of  self-determination  shall  be  observed  rigidly. 
Husbands  shall  pick  out  their  own  clothes,  and  no  man  shall 
be  obliged  to  wear  a  pink  necktie  when  he  prefers  heliotrope. 

VII.  All  domestic  questions  shall  be  settled  by  vote.  If  the 
vote  results  in  a  tie,  the  matter  shall  go  the  wife's  way. 

VIII.  Any  husband  who  gets  theatre  passes  and  makes  his 
wife  think  he  paid  $2  a  piece  for  tickets  shall  be  fined  by  the 
League  of  Matrons. 

IX.  The  League  of  Matrons  shall  meet  once  each  year  to 
help  make  the  world  safe  for  matrimony. 
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X.  No  husband  shall  have  any  foreign  possessions  unknown 
to  his  better  half. 

XL  All  food  complaints  shall  be  rendered  to  the  committee 
on  food  administration.  The  husband  to  abide  by  its  decision. 
The  committee  shall  consist  of  the  wife. 

XII.  No  wife  shall  give  her  husband's  old  clothes  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  without  having  had  the  matter  duly  voted 
on. 

XIII.  There  shall  be  no  conversation  whatever  at  the  break- 
fast table.    Thousands  of  domestic  wars  are  thus  avoided. 

XIV.  If  there  are  any  small  nations  in  the  domestic  league, 
their  upbringing  shall  be  governed  jointly  by  husband  and  wife, 
all  chastisement  being  done  alternately  by  them. 


A  FEW  POINTS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOURTEEN, 
BUT  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  ENFORCED. 

1.  The  establishment  of  compulsory  shaving  in  Russia. 

2.  Limitation  of  harems  in  Turkey. 

3.  Disarmament  of  Mexican  Cactus. 

4.  Dissection  of  Chinese  Chop  Suey. 

5.  Reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  English  Woolens  im- 
ported from  London, — Conn. 

6.  Placing  a  few  more  checks  on  the  Czechs. 


Exeter  Pom  stopped  at  twelve — well,  time  this  Exeter  wins 
the  moral  (?)  victory. 

The  railroads  have  lately  made  the  claim  that  their  prompt- 
ness in  starting  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  tight  skirts 
of  the  day,  as  women  are  delayed  in  getting  off  and  on  the  trains. 
— We  can  assure  them,  however,  that  after  June  30th  the  diffi- 
culty with  tight  skirts  will  be  considerably  lessened. 
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WE  NOMINATE  FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 
That  illustrious,  nut-brown  son  of  Guatemala,  Oscar,  because 
he  is  the  nephew  of  the  generalissimo  of  the  Italian  forces,  but 
chiefly  because  he  knows  he  is. 


Sergeant  Sharon,  because  he  answered  mess  call  for  nearly  a 
year  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  chiefly  because  he  has  dared 
to  return  and  answer  the  Pearson  Hall  bell  daily  as  a  counsellor 
to  those  grinning  blockheads  who  sit  before  him ;  those  proselytes 
of  the  Realm  of  Stupidity. 


That  short,  chubby  lad,  Tommy,  who  came  into  our  midst 
about  January  4th  on  his  past  records  as  a  swimmer  of  the  first 
water ;  because  on  request,  he  will  produce  from  various  pockets 
many  newspaper  accounts  of  his  divers  victories,  but  chiefly 
because  he  wears  a  pea  jacket. 


That  dark- faced  person,  our  only  real  Bolshevist;  because, 
until  the  night  of  February  21st  he  had  never  felt  the  thrill  of 
the  cold  steel  of  a  razor-blade  across  his  jaw-bone,  thereby  boy- 
cotting the  soap  industry ;  but  chiefly  because  he  comes  from 
Cleveland. 


Tommy  Hawkins,  because  he  made  Lowe's  Orchestra  the 
world's  best,  but  chiefly  because  he  "pounded  the  parchment"  for 
six  long  hours  without  a  drop.  (?) 


SEEN  IN  A  LOCAL  CONTEMPORARY. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  society  of  XJinbni  (The  exact  translation 
of  this  is  not  known;  but,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  in  history, 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it.) 

Gallishaw  And  Blake  Speakeps  At  The  Harvard  Club  (Czecho- 
slovak influence,  perhaps.) 
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Not  later  than  February  40th. 
(A  Turkish  leap-year  no  doubt). 

(Again  the  Czechoslovak  influence.) 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  will  be  no  115  and  155  pound  quar- 
rels. 

(Reminiscent  of  the  Roman  Arena.) 

This  match  also  had  a  sentimental  aspect,  as  one  of  the  con- 
testants was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1918  and  another  has  re- 
cently returned  from  service  with  the  Marines.    (Oh,  Aloysius!) 

Allen  School  Plays  Basket-Bali.  (Really?) 

P.  A.  Tossers  Outshoot  Reading. 

(After  a  great  deal  of  thought  we  are  still  unable  to  figure  out 
as  whether  or  not  this  was  a  wrestling  or  rifle  match. 
Blue  Notators  Too  Swift  For  Dentists. 
(So  this  is  literature!) 

He  saw  Lawrence  draw  a  .28  caliber  revolver.  (Some  eye- 
sight). 

Shi  Club  formed.    (Rather  suggestive). 


RUMOR  HATH  IT. 

That  the  town  news-sheet  has  refused  to  countenance  the 
opinion  of  one  of  our  most  promising  socialists. 

That  certain  of  the  chaperones  of  February  21st,  so  printed 
in  our  local  contemporary,  were  as  fictitious  as  that  publica- 
tion's usual  statements. 

That  there  was  something  peculiar  about  the  first  meeting  of 
Philo.    We,  editorially  speaking,  smile. 

That  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Mirror  review  in  our  local 
contemporary  was  the  mistake  of  neither  the  printer  nor  the 
publisher,  but  that  of  one  of  the  heelers.    Again  we  smile. 


Profound 
Cosmos 


FORESTALLING  HIM. 


Barber:   "Your  hair  is  very  thin  on  top,  sir." 

He:    "Ah!  I'm  glad  of  that,  hate  fat  hair."— The  Tatler. 


New  Maid  :  "In  my  last  place  I  always  took  things  fairly  easy." 
Cook:  "Well,  it's  different  here;  they  lock  things  up." 

Tit-Bits. 


Georgia  Lawyer  :  "Well,  Rastus,  as  you  want  me  to  defend  you, 

have  you  any  money  ?" 
Rastus  :  "No,  but  I'se  got  a  mule  and  a  few  chickens  and  a  hog 

or  two." 

Lawyer  :  "Those  will  do  very  well.  Now,  let's  see — what  do  they 

accuse  you  of  stealing  ?" 
Rastus:  "O!  A  mule  and  a  few  chickens  and  a  hog  or  two!" 


Enthusiastic  Prof,  of  Physics  (discussing  organic  and  inor- 
ganic kingdoms)  : 

"Now  if  I  should  shut  my  eyes — so — and  hold  my  head — so — 
and  should  not  move,  you  would  say  I  was  a  clod.  But  I  move, 
I  leap,  I  run ;  then  what  do  you  call  me  ?" 

Voice  from  the  rear :  "A  clod-hopper." 


TOO  BAD. 


Kansas  City  Star. 


LOGICAL. 
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Diogenes  was  looking  for  an  honest  man : 
"What  luck?"  asked  a  traveller. 

"O  pretty  fair ;  I  still  have  my  lantern,"  replied  Diogenes. 

Life. 


He  :  "Do  you  believe  in  signs  ?" 
She:  "Yes,  indeed." 

He:  "Well,  last  night  I  dreamed  you  were  madly  in  love  with  me. 

What  is  that  a  sign  of?" 
She:  "That  is  a  sign  you  were  dreaming." 

Penn.  State  Froth. 


Callow  Youth  :  "Barbah,  how  long  will  I  have  to  wait  for  a 
shave  ?" 

Barber  (looking  at  him)  :  "O!  About  two  years." 


How  about  that  extra  quarter} 

The  Friendship  House 

Can't  be  run  on  promises. 

N.  J.  BARTLETT  &  CO. 

Booksellers 

Importers  of  English  Books 
28  Cornhill  -         -         BOSTON.  MASS. 


Young 

MEN'S  CLOTHES 

of  the  Fine  Custom  Type 

THESE  sack  suits  and  overcoats  are  designed 
exclusively  for  the  clientele  of  Best  &  Co 's 
Men's  Shop.  They  are  made  by  our  cutters  and 
tailors  from  select  woolens — the  work  of  the  best 
British  and  American  looms.  True  custom  char- 
acter— in  line,  in  handiwork  and  in  finish. 

$30  and  upward 

Smart  outer  garments  for  campus,  field  and  sport. 

55  eat  Sc  Company 

Men's  Shop— Fifth  Floor  Entrance  1—  West  35th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  1879 


THE  DAN8ANT8 

These  Universally  Popular  Dances  Have  Been 
Daily  Resumed  at 

W$t  prima totcfe 

Music  for  Dancing  in  the  Cafe  from  4  until  9  P.  M. 
Music  in  the  Egyptian  Room  from  6.30  until  12.30  P.  M. 

This  will  prove  pleasant  news  to 
dance-lovers 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 

(HOTEL   LENOX   UNDER   SAME  MANAGEMENT) 


Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 
For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure 
to  visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs, 
groups  or  views  of  school. 

School  and  Class  Pictures    •    •    Atha  Agent 


/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


WELL  DRESSED    ANDOVER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 


BURNS 


THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 

Athletic  Goods      ELM  SQUARE    Frank  Bros-  shocs 

HARDING  UNIFORMS 

Leather  and  Sheepskin  Coats,  Spiral  Puttees,  Army  Gloves, 
Munson  and  Cordovan  Shoes,  Military  Books,  Collar  Insignia. 


HARDING  UNIFORM  COMPANY 

Military  Outfitters 

22  SCHOOL  STREET  -  -  BOSTON 

E.  W.  Dow  ling,  Draper  Cottage,  Student  Representative 


JIJLIIjLlliiW 


Van  Neste  &  Co. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Officers'  Military  and  Naval  Uniforms 

101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


ti  iitirHr^riiiriiitiriittuifu 


MIKE  HARRISON 

At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Wednesday 

IMC 


New  Haven.Conn. 

New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 

New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 


iiejijigajg^ 


LEATHER 

AND 

SHEEP  SKIN 
COATS 

—  AT  — 

Frank  L.  Cole's 

44  Main  Street 
Andover,     -    -  Mass. 

OPEN   EVERY  EVENING 


fiiliiiliiT^ 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street  -  Andover 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 

Members  of  Florist  Telegrsph  Delivery 

Flowers  delivered  in  all  parts  of  U.S. 
and  Canada 

THE  ANDOVER 
CANDY  KITCHEN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HOME  MADE  CANDY 
and  ICE  CREAM 


ROXBURY  SCHOOL 

CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT 


Roxbury  is  a  special  of  preparatory  school  which 
gives  intensive  instruction — individual  or  in  small  classes 
— and  enables  students  to  accomplish  an  unusual  a- 
mount  of  work  in  a  short  time. 

The  Summer  school  prepares  students  for  the 
September  college  entrance  examinations. 

Roxbury  is  the  most  successful  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Out  of  600  final  candidates  prepared  in 
the  past  7  years  for  college  entrance  examinations  only 
9  have  failed. 

Roxbury  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  hav- 
ng  the  complete  buildings  and  equipment  of  a  high- 
grade  secondary  school. 


W.  L.  FERRIS,  A.  B.  A.  E.  CURDY,  Ph.  D. 

DIRECTOR  HEADMASTER 


The  Rosenbaum  School 


MILFORD,  CONN. 


Boys  may  enter  any  time  to  prepare  for  College  Board 
Exams.  Small  classes  or  individual  instruction.  Record  last 
fall:  92  boys  prepared;  all  but  two  entered. 

Our  References:  Any  Andover  graduate  of  the  past  ten 
years,  or  any  Andover  undergraduate. 

Well -Equipped  School  Building,  Laboratory,  Dormitory 
and  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  Boating,  Swimming,  and  other  out- 
door sports. 


THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 


BOX  R.  MILFORD,  CONN. 


CLOTHING 


Arthur 


UNIFORMS 


HATS -SHOES 


125  Main  St. 


FURNISHINGS 


SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 


LUGGAGE 


Jersey  Ice  Cream 


Sold  by  no  one  else  on  the  hill. 


THE  •  SERVICE  •  STORE. 


Make  Your  Money  Work! 


War 


Saving 
Stamps 


THE  BEST  AND  SAFEST  INVESTMENT 


a«  iHMtrot 

APRIL,  1919 


ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks 
Bronzes  China  Glass  Stationery 


Distinctive  Merit 


The  Mail  Service  gives  prompt  attention 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37™  Street 
New  York 


MAKER  OF  BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  CATALOGUES. 
AND  ADVERTISING  LITERATURE 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
p  p  p 


THE  TERRY  PRESS,  35  MAIN  ST. 


Phillips  Academy 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1780 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 


CATALOG    SENT   ON  REQUEST 


H.  F.  Chase 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  for  all 

Phillips  Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


ANDOVER,     -  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


J.  D.  Blackshaw 

Successor  to  F.  E.  WHITING 

Up-to-Date  Jeweler 
and  M'fg.  Optician 


MAIN  STREET 


ANDOVER, 


MASS. 


Fine  Inks  and  Adhesives 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
IT*        •        J      Taurine  Mucilage 
Hi (V (Vine     <  Photo  Mounter  Paste 
1A100IUO     I  Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 
ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt 
the  Higgles'  Inks  and  Adhesives.   They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,Mfrs. 
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The  Iroquois 

,^/TO  this  was  the  end!  Brainard,  in  his  scalp-fringed  deer- 
skin  suit, was  tied  hand  and  foot  even  more  securely 
than  was  I,  for  against  him  our  savage  captors  bore  a  special 
grudge.  Not  once  during  the  interminable  length  of  that  sultry 
damp  afternoon,  had  our  grim,  watchful  guards  relaxed  their 
vigilance,  and  now,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  the  swarthy 
crowd  of  Senecas,  who  had  been  amusing  themselves  by  merely 
taunting  us,  grew  more  and  more  hostile.  Brainard,  bitter  In- 
dian fighter  that  he  was,  stood  erect  and  defiant  in  the  face  of 
his  hated  enemies. 

"Nai-e-e!"  the  Iroquois  about  him  howled,  brandishing  their 
knives  and  war  clubs  with  menacing  gestures,  "soon  shall  we 
see  how  the  fierce  white  man  and  killer  of  Senecas,  dies.  He 
will  shriek  like  a  woman  When  the  flames  creep  about  his  limbs 
— he  will  weep,  and  beg  for  mercy."  Brainard  sneered  openly 
at  them,  and  in  their  own  tongue  hurled  back: 

"Alswah!  Dogs  of  the  Iroquois!  Truly  shall  you  see  the 
man  whose  suit  is  fringed  with  the  scalps  of  Senecas,  and  war- 
riors of  the  Long  House,  die.  He  feels  not  the  flames,  nor  the 
foolish  chatter  of  Seneca  jays.  His  death  shall  surely  be 
avenged  by  the  destruction  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee,  and  the 
towns  of  Kendaia,  Tonawanda,  and  will  be  in  flames  be- 
fore the  new  moon  rises."  The  mob  rushed  forward 
with  a  savage  yell,  and  would  surely  have  torn  him  to  pieces 
had  not  a  gruff,  commanding  voice  halted  them — uncertain.  A 
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man  pushed  his  way  roughly  through  the  Senecas — a  white  man. 
He  had  on  the  faded,  scarlet  coat  of  a  British  officer,  and  his 
long,  greasy  hair  hung  low  over  his  scowling,  yellow  face.  He 
walked  arrogantly  up  to  Brainard,  and  stopped  directly  in  front 
of  him,  hands  on  his  hips. 

"So  you  are  the  famous  rebel — the  boasted  Indian  killer — 
Brainard,"  he  said,  curtly.  The  other  regarded  him  unper- 
turbed. 

"Even  a  British  officer  respects  a  rebel  when  that  rebel  is 
standing  alongside  the  murderer  of  Cherry  Valley,"  he  replied, 
coolly.  My  heart  gave  a  bound — this  was  Walter  Butler  who, 
with  his  fierce  Senecas  and  other  Indian  allies,  had  ruthlessly 
butchered  every  living  being — man,  woman  and  child — but  three 
weeks  before,  at  Cherry  Valley  on  that  not  easily  forgotten 
date,  November  11,-1778. 

^Butler's  sallow  face  flushed  with  anger. 

"You  are  in  a  most  admirable  position  to — compliment  me," 
he  sneered,  sarcastically. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  contemptuous  reply  of  Brainard.  "I 
wouldn't  change  places  with  you  if  you'd  trade,  and  give  me  the 
command  of  the  whole,  damn  British  army  into  the  bargain." 
His  voice  was  grim.  The  blood  rushed  to  Walter  Butler's  scowl- 
ing face. 

"Silence!  You  rebel!"  and  he  struck  Brainard  across  the 
mouth.  "Take  him  away,"  he  said  to  the  Senecas,  "burn  him, 
tear  him  to  pieces,  do  anything  you  want  to  him.  I'll  see  to  the 
other  one  here."  A  ferocious  howling  filled  the  air,  mingled 
with  screeches  and  demon-like  howls  such  as  I  again  never 
hope  to  hear.  It  was  the  fierce  scalp  yell  of  the  Senecas.  It 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  dark  pine  forest  until  it 
seemed  that  the  very  devils  of  hell  had  broken  away  from  their 
bounds.  Triumphant,  the  Iroquois  bore  away  their  feared  and 
hated  enemy  to  the  terrible  death  awaiting  him,  at  the  stake. 

Walter  Butler  watched  the  scene  for  a  moment,  a  half-sneer- 
ing smile  on  his  face,  then  he  turned  and  came  up  to  where  I 
was  standing,  bound  to  a  large  oak  tree.    For  a  full  minute  he 
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stood,  looking  at  me,  insolently,  then,  in  an  ironical  voice  he 
said:  "Well,  so  here's  another  rebel!  And,  pray,  Sir  Rebel, 
what  position  do  you  hold  in  that  crazy  mob  which  Washing- 
ton— curse  him! — is  pleased  to  call  an  army?"  Not  to  answer 
him  were  folly,  yet  I  could  scarce  bring  myself  to  reply — so 
greatly  did  I  loathe  the  monster. 

"A  captain  of  the  scouts,"  I  responded,  fairly  enough,  but  I 
could  not  conceal  the  contempt  I  felt  for  him. 

"You  are  in  Appleton's  command?"  he  asked,  curiously. 

"I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question." 

"What !  You  must  decline  to  answer  that  question !"  he  cried, 
furiously,  fingering  the  hilt  of  his  short  sword.  "Eh !  Well,  we'll 
see  to  that,  mark  my  words,  sir,  we'll  see  to  that !" 

As  I  looked  at  the  barbarous  scene  not  twenty-five  yards 
away,  my  heart  was  chilled.  The  unfortunate  man  was  bound 
to  a  green  stake  that  had  been  planted  fair  in  the  middle  of  the 
village.  All  around  him  were  the  Senecas  in  full  war  paint  and 
stripped  for  the  scalp  dance.  There  came  the  sudden  lull  that 
directly  precedes  the  lighting  of  the  fatal  fire — the  opportunity 
always  accorded  the  doomed  man  to  say  what  he  will  before 
passing  through  the  horrible  ordeal.  Walter  Butler  made  a  cup 
with  his  hands  and  called,  "Speak !  You  rebel."  Without  hesita- 
tion the  man  answered  in  Iroquois. 

"Know,  all  ye  men,  and  you,  Walter  Butler,  that  the  flames 
which  eat  my  body  will  be  the  Death  Torches  to  light  the  Spirits 
of  the  warriors  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee  into  the  black  depths 
of  Bishoonah — that  the  flames  which  shall  soon  devour  my  body 
will  be  as  the  sparks  from  the  flints  that  will  kindle  the  fires  of 
ruin  for  the  Long  House;"  then  in  English,  "and  you,  Walter 
Butler,  accursed  dog  of  a  thrice  accursed  race — look  well  upon 
my  sufferings,  for  the  flames  that  lick  my  body  shall  be  but  a 
bed  of  roses  to  the  fires  that  will  soon  roast  your  bloody  soul  in 
hell!  Akwah  Nene-nea-wenne!  (For  this  shall  surely  happen)." 

Walter  Butler  ignored  the  speech,  and  turned  to  me,  impa- 
tiently. "I  must  have  information  about  your  troops,  and,"  he 
added,  grimly  "you  see  the  fate  of  the  man  out  there — well,  if 
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you  ever  want  to  see  another  sun  rise,  you  had  better  answer 
my  questions.  How  many  men  has  Appleton?"  I  laughed  in 
his  face,  though  my  shaking  body  and  trembling  hands  somewhat 
belied  my  effort.  A  faint  crackling  of  a  hot  fire  came  from  the 
mob  of  whirling  Indians,  and  resolutely  I  turned  my  head  away 
with  a  hardly  suppressed  shudden. 

"Ah!  You  tremble.  You  feel  the  inviting  fire  already,  eh? 
How  many  men  has  Appleton"  In  a  fury  I  turned  to  him :  "All 
the  flames  in  hell  could  not  loose  my  tongue !" 

"All  the  flames  in  hell,  eh!  Well,  we'll  soon  see  about  a  few, 
yes,  a  very  few  flames  among  a  host."  He  smiled  or  rather 
snarled,  for  that  was  his  way  of  smiling  and  pointed  to  the 
stake.  Fascinated  by  the  fearful,  awful  reality,  and  then  again 
the  unreality  of  the  thing,  I  was  unable  to  look  away.  Walter 
Butler  was  saying  something  but  so  intently  was  my  mind  fixed 
on  the  scene  that  I  heard  him  not. 

The  dense  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  in  and  about  the  whirling 
figures,  lending  a  weird,  barbarous  appearance  to  the  mad  spec- 
tacle. Suddenly  there  was  an  opening  in  the  circle  of  frenzied 
Senecas — the  smoke  rolled  away  and  the  figure  of  the  man  at 
the  stake  was  distinctly  visible.  The  cruel,  white-hot  tongues  of 
flame  had  whipped  his  skin  into  raw,  quivering  blisters. 
Through  it  all  he  stood  silent  and  motionless.  Not  once  did  he 
cry  out.  Not  once  did  his  stern,  grim  face  all  covered  with 
great  drops  of  sweat  from  his  terrible  agony  relax  into  the 
slightest  indication  of  suffering.  The  sense  of  its  horrible  reality 
was  brought  back  with  a  sickening  rush  as  the  frantic  howls  of 
the  Senecas  redoubled  in  their  intensity,  as  though  in  a  mighty 
passion  to  make  this  inflexible  man  of  iron  cry  out  in  his  an- 
guish. 

"God !"  Nauseated,  I  turned  my  head  away,  trembling  in  ev- 
ery fibre.  Walter  Butler  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed — a 
fiendish  laugh.  Through  the  entire  torture — it  must  have  been 
hours  before  the  unhappy  man  expired — Butler  remained  near 
me  and  pointed  out  vividly  enough  the  agony  prainard  was  en- 
during at  the  stake,  interrupting  his  speech  now  and  then  with  a 
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hideous  laugh  as  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw,  some  signs  of  weak- 
ening on  my  part.  At  last  it  was  all  over,  and,  orderly  enough, 
the  Senecas  came  up  and  crowded  around  the  both  of  us.  A 
young  chief  stepped  up  to  Butler.  Laying  one  hand  on  his 
heart  and  raising  his  tomahawk  in  the  air  as  a  salute,  he  then 
pointed  back  to  the  stake.  "Nail"  he  cried,  fiercely,  "a  brave 
man  has  died.  Salute,  oh  ye  Senecas  \"  A  hundred  axes  flashed 
in  the  air  and  the  salute  cry  rang  through  the  forest.  The  chief 
continued  "One  man  has  died  very  bravely,  let  us  see  if  this  one 
also  is  a  true  warrior."  Walter  Butler  came  up  to  me  with  a 
scowl.  "Well,"  he  said  "I'll  ask  you  once  more,  and  if  you  don't 
answer,  I  will  hurl  you  to  these  dogs  to  tear  you  and  burn  you 
alive.    How  many  men  has  Appleton?" 

"I  would  see  you  dead  first!"  I  retorted  although  I  fear  my 
voice  trembled  slightly. 

"You  would,  would  you!  However  such  is  not  the  case.  In 
about  a  minute  you'll  be  roasting  in  fine  shape.  Come,  come, 
be  reasonable.  I  will  give  you  my  word  of  honor  you  shall  go  un- 
harmed if  you  answer." 

"Your  word  of  honor  1  Sooner  would  I  trust  a  snake.  Come, 
let  us  not  delay  the  party." 

"Take  him.  away,"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  choked  with  rage. 
"Soon  we  shall  see  him  weaken."  I  was  rushed  forward  to  the 
charred  stake,  I  was  bound  firmly,  my  feet  in  the  hot  ashes,  and 
dare  I  say  it,  among  the  remains  of  my  valiant  friend,  as  gallant 
a  gentleman  as  ever  came  to  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  excepting 
His  Excellency,  George  Washington.  The  women  had  already 
hurried  off  into  the  forest  for  wood.  Walter  Butler  planted  him- 
self squarely  in  front  of  me. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  his  cruel  smile,  "how  do  you  find  your- 
self ?  Are  you  quite  ready  to  answer  my  questions?"  In  a  rage 
I  leaned  forward,  straining  against  the  bonds,  until  my  flesh 
stood  out  in  ridges  between  the  buckskin  thongs. 

"Aye,  strain  if  you  will,  my  Senecas  know  how  to  tie  a  pris- 
oner.   Come,  wilt  answer  my  questions?" 

"No!"  I  choked,  but  my  skin  was  cold  and  my  legs  shook  a 
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little.  The  women  came  with  the  brushwood  and  pine.  Ah,  the 
women !  Never  will  I  forget  the  Seneca  women :  more  ferocious 
by  far  than  the  men,  their  ugly,  squat  figures  paddling  around  in 
filthy,  smoked  deerskin  garments.  One  hideous  old  hag  thrust 
her  cruel,  repulsive  face  nearly  into  my  own,  and  opening  her 
toothless  gums,  said:  "Death  to  the  white  man!  Yoyanare- 
kahiaton."  (It  is  well,  it  is  so  written.)  Eagerly  they  heaped  the 
wood  about  my  feet  up  to  my  knees.  As  the  last  woman  stepped 
back  from  the  task,  a  curious  hush  fell  on  the  Senecas. 

"Go  ahead,  burn  him !"  cried  Walter  ;Butler  in  Iroquois,  "the 
rebel  dog  deserves  no  'before-the-fire-talk.'  M  The  young  chief 
who  had  spoken  before  approached  Butler. 

"Neah,"  said  he,  "it  is  our  custom,  no  man  shall  burn  before 
he  speaks.  Hiro."  All  around  me,  my  gaze  encountered  hard, 
cruel  countenances,  lusting  for  blood,  and  set  upon  having  it. 
But  I  felt  little  fear,  a  surprise — and  not  one  they  would  be 
likely  to  forget,  was  in  store  for  these  wretches — and  my  speech 
was  carefully  prepared. 

"Nai,  Roxares,"  I  began,  as  though  I  were  addressing  a  coun- 
cil of  sachems,  "By  the  sacred  adoption  ritual  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, I  have  been  made  a  blood  brother  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee 
— the  blood-brother  of  Thayendanega.  Let  him  who  dares — 
burn!"  So  astounding  was  my  announcement  that  the  stupefied 
Senecas  gave  vent  to  a  prolonged  "Nai-e-e!"  To  claim  the  sa- 
cred blood-relationship  to  their  mightiest  chief! 

"He  lies!"  thundered  Walter  Butler,  quivering  with  rage. 

"Neath,  O  Senecas,  I  lie  not.  If  there  be  doubt,  ask  even  the 
great  Thayendanega,  himself.  Oh  ye  wise  men  and  sachems — 
let  not  this  white  man  of  a  split  tongue  deceive  ye."  There  was 
doubt,  indeed,  written  on  every  face — my  claims  were  unbe- 
lievable. Butler  turned  to  the  Indians  and  launched  into  a  furi- 
ous harangue,  "Will  you  let  this  man,  your  mortal  enemy, 
escape  your  clutches,  the  stake,  by  a  lie?  Why,  the  thing  he 
says  is  impossible, — he — he — "  and  fairly  overcome  with  rage, 
hurled  himself  at  me.    "Liar!"  he  howled  in  a  frenzy,  "So  you 
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think  you  can  escape  death  that  way — ."  Kneeling  down,  he 
kindled  the  brushwood  and  a  tiny  flame  sprang  up. 

"Ha!"  he  yelled,  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face.  "Escape  now. 
Let  your  blood-brother  save  you  if  he  can."  Stunned  by  this 
sudden  reverse,  I  appealed  to  the  Senecas.  Everywhere  was  my 
effort  met  by  a  harsh  glance — a  cruel  silence.  Some  were  al- 
ready chanting  the  scalp  song,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  circle 
swung  away  into  that  fiendish  dance  of  death  about  the  stake. 
A  great  dullness  crept  over  me  as  I  watched  the  little  flame  at 
my  feet  grow  into  a  small  fire  and  then  get  larger  and  larger  as 
every  minute  passed.  Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  pang  in  my 
right  leg,  the  flames  had  at  last  reached  me.  It  wrung  an  in- 
voluntary groan  from  my  lips,  and  the  Senecas  howled  with  de- 
light. 

"Nai!"  they  shouted,  "we  shall  have  much  sport  with  this 
white  man,  for  he  crys  out  like  a  woman.  Wait  until  the  fire 
grows  hot."  All  at  once,  the  whirling  around  the  stake  ceased. 
A  cry  came  from  the  edge  of  the  village.  It  was  the  deep,  "ap- 
proach" cry  of  the  Onondagas.  The  Senecas  answered  with 
their  own  peculiar  yelp,  and  then  the  dancing  started  anew.  As 
the  flames  mounted  higher  and  higher,  I  began  suffering  excru- 
ciating agony.  It  seemed  that  those  hellish  red  tongues  eagerly 
lapped  and  lashed  around  my  unprotected  limbs  like  white-hot 
scourges.  Every  tender  nerve  seemed  to  be  touched,  and 
strained  by  that  fire. 

Suddenly  a  man  tore  his  way  through  the  circle,  and,  knock- 
ing down  those  who  attempted  to  oppose  him,  he  hurled  the 
flaming  brushwood  far  and  wide.  Turning  to  the  infuriated 
Senecas,  he  flung  up  his  right  hand. 

"Stand  back!"  he  called,  tersely. 

Butler  rushed  through  the  circle  like  an  enraged  bull. 

"Who  says,  'Stand  back !' "  he  bellowed.  The  Indian  who 
had  before  spoken,  walked  slowly  up  to  him,  without  haste,  with- 
out fear. 

"I  do,"  he  said,  quietly,  "who  are  you  who  disputes  my  au- 
thority?" 
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"I'm  Walter  Butler/'  responded  the  other,  roughly;  "what  in 
hell  do  you  mean  by  busting  up  this  party  Who  are  you,  any- 
way ?"    The  chief  answered  with  dignity: 

"I,"  replied  he,  "am  the  chief  of  the  Onondagas — war  chief 
of  the  Ho-de-nai-sau-nee — Thayendanega !" 

Butler  retreated  a  step,  and  I  thought  I  could  see  his  face 
grow  a  shade  paler,  by  the  light  of  the  torches  the  Indians  had 
brought  up. 

"You!  Thayendanega,  here!"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  unsteady 
voice. 

"Neah-wen-ha,"  replied  the  other,  bitterly,  "I  see  that  I  am 
welcomed." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Butler,  coolly;  "you  are  just  in  time  to 
decide  a  very  curious  question.  This  white  man,"  he  sneered, 
"claims  to  be  your  blood-brother.  What  do  you  say  to  his  lie?" 
I  saw  Thayendanega  start,  as  though  he  half  remembered  some- 
thing that  had  happened  in  his  childhood.  Quickly  he  ap- 
proached me  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  gazing  earnestly 
into  my  face.  Steadily  I  returned  his  look  and  repeated  two 
words  in  his  language. 

"Ya-hieron,  Chetenaha,"  I  addressed  him,  using  the  name  he 
had  given  me  when  we  had  been  such  close  friends  at  school,  at 
the  same  time  calling  him  by  his  name  that  none  save  myself 
dared  use.  With  a  short,  glad  cry  of  recognition  he  whipped  out 
his  knife,  cutting  my  bonds  with  a  single  stroke. 

"Ya-hieron!"  Then  as  I  nearly  fell  because  of  my  burned 
legs,  "Brother !"  he  exclaimed,  softly  "thou  art  hurt"  and  seeing 
my  condition,  he  turned  fiercely  on  the  Senecas. 

"Away!  you  who  have  caused  injury  to  my  brother."  Like 
whipped  dogs  they  slunk  into  the  night. 

"And  you,"  he  said,  curtly,  to  Walter  Butler,  "you  have  dis- 
obeyed orders  from  General  Johnston.  He  said  that  henceforth 
there  was  to  be  no  burning  of  prisoners  when  there  were  Brit- 
ish officers  present  to  prevent  such  an  event.  You  need  not  look 
sullen.  He  said  it  to  you  when  he  was  speaking,  if  I  remem- 
ber, correctly — and  now,  if  you  even  attempt  to  mention  this 
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little  affair,  I  shall  have  you  summoned  before  him  and 
you  may  suffer  the  consequences.    Not  a  word  of  this  affair." 

Butler  scowled  darkly  at  him,  attempted  to  say  something, 
thought  better  of  it,  and  walked  away  without  a  word.  It  was 
the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him. 

Together  Thayendanega  and  I  walked  to  a  lodge — I,  limping 
painfully,  and  he,  supporting  me  with  one  strong  arm  about  my 
waist.   The  Indian  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  between  us. 

"Brother/ '  he  said,  gently,  "it  is  a  long,  long  time  since  we 
have  met,  and  O  Ya-hieron,  Ae-saya-tyen-endon"  (Thou  might- 
est  have  been  destroyed.) 

"Ayah,  Thayendanega-Chetenaha,  had  it  not  been  for  thee, 
I  would  surely  have  been  destroyed,"  and  there,  under  a  blue 
sky  filled  with  stars,  I  knew  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  Iroquois 
word :  "blood-brother." 


The  Forest 

(An  Allegory) 

Lines  of  trees  that  stand  forever  in  the  grandeur  of  the  forest, 
Lifting  high  their  royal  crests  to  catch  the  sinking  sun's  last 
ray; 

Others,  too,  with  trunks  so  twisted  that  they  soon  become  en- 
tangled, 

Forming  crude  gigantic  lace-work  as  they  seem  to  melt  away 
And  be  lost  there  in  the  distance  of  those  solemn  isles  of  Nature, 
As  so  quietly  and  beautifully  there  dies  another  day. 

The  brilliant  sun  is  sinking,  and,  high  up  above  the  heavens 
Flush  with  crimson  and  smile  down  upon  the  forests  here 
below , 

But  their  light,  as  slow  it  niters  through  the  greyness  of  the 
branches — 

Through  the  green  and  grey  of  branches,  changes  to  a  violet 
glow 

Which  enfolds  in  soft  caresses  every  tiny  twig  and  leaflet — 
Covers  all  with  mysticism,  as  the  night  comes  on. so  slow. 

There  is  silence  in  the  forest,  and  the  violet  glow  is  fading. 
And  the  leaves  and  branches  merging  into  one  grey  with  the 
trees  ; 

But  then  as  I  sit  lonely,  high  above  me  in  the  tree-tops 

I  can  hear  the  quiet  murmur  of  a  gentle  summer  breeze, — 
I  had  longed  to  have  the  silence,  when  it  reigned,  in  some  way 
broken ; 

But  now  that  there  is  whispering,  that  silence  would  so  please ! 

In  the  forest  is  a  fir-tree  rising  up  above  all  others 

In  proportion  huge  yet  graceful,  of  all  trees  a  king  sedate; 

And  as  I  stand  before  it,  to  my  soul  there  comes  a  feeling, 
Comes  a  sense  of  my  own  smallness,  and  upon  my  heart  a 
weight 

Seems  to  settle  as  the  cloud  mists  settle  down  upon  the  mountain : 
Of  what  use  is  my  small  living  before  a  thing  so  great? 
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As  I  wonder  in  the  forest  at  my  smallness  and  my  sadness 
The  Heaven's  crimson  glow  is  gone,  and  darkness  niters  in; 

The  mighty  pine  before  me  is  a  great  and  awful  giant 
And  the  twisting  of  the  tree  trunks  bring  up  secret  fears  within. 

At  that  moment  all  the  forest  is  enwrapped  with  lurking  dangers 
And  the  hidden  demons  whisper — goading  onward  into  sin. 

The  trees  murmur  in  the  forest,  and  I  hate  to  hear  their  murmurs, 
They  sound  like  secret  omens  as  they  strike  upon  my  ear, 

Then  the  terrors  of  the  Lonely  grip  me,  fill  me,  and  unnerve  me, 
And  now  for  just  one  moment  do  I  know  the  grasp  of  fear — 

It  is  like  the  sickening  feeling  of  a  death  that  fast  approaches 
And  loathe  it  as  I  stand  alone  within  the  forest  here. 

Encompassed  and  surrounded  by  these  lurking  fears  and  demons, 
I  feel  helpless,  lifeless  in  the  palm  of  present  circumstance — 

Then  surging  to  my  lips  there  comes  a  prayer  to  God  in  Heaven, 
And  at  the  potent  Name  they  fall  away  as  by  the  lance 

Of  a  Galahad  or  Launfall.  Then  upon  me  through  the  branches 
Comes  the  vision  of  a  single  star  in  joyous,  sparkling  dance. 

Then  I  stand  there  in  the  forest,  and  I  watch  that  star  of  beauty 
And  its  all-pervading  peacefulness  sinks  down  upon  the  whole ; 
And  I  see  the  pine  before  me,  and  I  pray  to  God,  its  maker, 
To  impart  to  me  its  strength  to  keep  me  far  from  death's  fell 
toll- 
Then  at  last  a  perfect  silence  falls  once  more  upon  the  forest — 
And  the  perfect  strength  of  silence  falls  forever  on  my  soul. 


Blind  Man's  Buff 


WITH  the  falling  of  dusk  over  the  rolling  foothills  of  the 
Sonora  Range,  the  gray  shadows  cast  by  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  deepened  slowly  into  a  dark  purple,  then,  with  the 
coming  of  night,  to  a  velvety  blackness.  These  became  more 
sharply  defined  as  the  moon  broke  over  the  peaks,  bathing  the 
valley  in  silver. 

Its  light  revealed  a  gaunt  figure,  clad  in  the  hooded  garments 
of  a  monastic  order,  standing  beside  a  pillar  of  the  colonnade. 
The  silence  which  prevailed  was  broken  occasionally  by  the 
chirping  of  a  cricket  or  the  moving  about  of  an  animal  in  the 
stable,  but  these  alone  betokened  the  presence  of  life.  An  hour 
passed,  but  the  hooded  man  remained  motionless,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  trail  below.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  quavered  out  on 
the  night  air.  Involuntarily  the  man  started,  and  then  resumed 
his  watching.  Suddenly  a  clatter  of  hoofs  came  to  his  ear.  Like 
a  flash,  he  slipped -into  the  shadows  and  was  gone.  A  moment 
later,  a  party  of  riders  galloped  around  the  crest  of  the  hill  in 
the  direction  of  the  town,  and  on  one  horse  there  lolled  an  ob- 
ject which  bobbed  crazily  with  every  movement  of  the  animal. 

That  John  Rawlinson  had  been  robbed  and  foully  murdered 
was  alone  enough  to  arouse  the  anger  of  the  neighboring  ranch- 
ers ;  that  this  murder  had  been  done  by  Ramon  Guiterez,  the  no- 
torious Mexican  bandit,  served  only  to  aggravate  their  ire;  and 
so  it  happened  that  a  party  of  Americans,  hard  on  the  trail  of 
the  murderer,  came  across  something  far  in  the  desert.  At  first 
it  was  only  a  spot  in  the  distance.  As  the  party  approached,  it 
became  a  heap  of  rags,  and  finally,  as  they  rode  up  to  it,  a  thing 
— a  thing  so  horribly  emaciated  and  hideously  scarred  that  it 
could  hardly  be  recognized  as  a  human  being.  Under  rough  first 
aid  measures,  however,  the  man  soon  revived,  and  bit  by  bit 
from  his  blackened  and  cracked  lips,  they  drew  the  horrible  story 
of  how  he  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  John  Raw- 
linson, how  he  had  fled  with  Guiterez  across  the  burning  des- 
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ert,  and  how  he  had  been  tricked  and  left  alone  to  die  with  a 
raging  fever, — but  not  before  he  had  managed  to  hide  the  stolen 
gold,  their  loot.  To  this  he  promised  to  lead  them  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  But  now  medical  aid  was  of  vital  importance,  and 
without  delay,  they  set  out  for  El  Hombligo,  where  every  aid 
that  could  be  secured  in  a  little  Mexican  village,  was  brought  to 
bear  in  order  to  restore  the  fading  life. 

It  was  seen  that  the  man  was  going  to  die.  El  Hombligo  ac- 
cepted the  fact  with  stoicism;  Mario,  the  innkeeper,  with  relief. 
The  sufferer  had  proven  more  beast  than  human,  and  when  full 
speech  had  returned,  used  it  only  to  curse  his  benefactors.  To- 
mas,  the  Indian  hostler,  saddling  his  pony  at  the  command  of 
Mario,  was  soon  on  the  way  to  secure  a  priest  for  the  dying 
man. 

Fifteen  miles  lay  between  the  monastery  and  El  Hombligo 
over  a  loose  and  rolling  road,  but  Tomas  drove  the  pony  wildly, 
a  man's  eternal  salvation  rode  on  his  pommel.  His  ride  was  cut 
short,  however,  by  the  appearance  of  a  monk.  The  Indian  dis- 
mounted, and  bared  his  head  in  reverence.  The  gaunt  hooded 
figure  hastily  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  passing  on, 
his  lemon-colored  ankles  swinging  in  long  strides,  when  Tomas 
spoke. 

"Wait,  Father,"  he  entreated  in  his  native  tongue,  "  a  dying 
man  has  need  of  you." 

"I  cannot  stop,  my  son,"  ,  said  the  monk,  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
as  though  a  heavy  cold  had  clutched  his  throat. 

"But,  Father,  he  begs  for  the  last  sacrament,  this  dying  blind 
man  who  was  found  in  the  hills." 

"He  calls  for  the  priest,  does  he?  Perhaps  it  is  decreed  by 
the  will  of  God  that  I  should  meet  you.  Very  well,  I  shall 
come."  And,  mounting  the  pony,  the  priest  set  out  for  the  clus- 
ter of  adobe  huts  adready  merging,  with  the  coming  of  night, 
into  a  black  blotch  on  the  horizon. 

Back  in  the  little  inn,  the  dying  man  rolled  and  tossed,  fever- 
ishly on  his  narrow  bed,  volleying  maledictions  in  whose  scope 
even  the  priest  he  had  called  for  found  place.    Maria,  sitting  in 
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the  corner  of  the  room,  waited  anxiously  the  coming  of  the 
monk.  As  the  fever  of  the  man  mounted,  his  curses  grew  louder 
and  shriller.  Hoping  to  alleviate  his  pain,  she  rose  and  offered 
him  a  gourd  of  cool,  spring  water,  guiding  it  tenderly  to  his 
burning  lips.  With  a  curse,  he  flung  out  his  arms,  knocking  the 
gourd  from  her  hand.  She  turned  and  stooped  heavily  to  pick 
it  up,  when  a  flickering  shadow  fell  across  the  floor.  She 
glanced  up,  the  cowled  figure  of  the  priest  stood  in  the  door- 
way. Maria  crossed  her  arms  and  bowed  reverently  as  the  sign 
of  the  cross  was  made  in  the  air. 

"He  still  lives,  daughter?" 

"Yes,  Father.,, 

"And  have  you  the  holy  water  and  the  sacred  candles  for  the 
last  rites?" 

"They  are  here,  Father,"  answered  Maria,  pleased  at  her  own 
foresight. 

"Then  leave  us,"  commanded  the  priest,  raising  his  hand. 

Maria  obeyed  reluctantly,  and  joining  her  husband  in  the  pa- 
tio, conversed  with  him  in  awed  whispers. 

Left  alone,  the  priest  glided  across  the  room  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  The  man  had  sunk  into  a  coma,  his  face  turned 
toward  the  wall.  The  flame  of  the  single  candle  stood  like  a 
spear-head  in  the  stillness,  casting  grotesque  shadows  on  the 
rough  mud  walls,  which  served  to  intensify  the  wierdness  of  the 
scene. 

A  sinister  foreboding  of  evil  pervaded  the  room;  something 
intangible  but  terrifying  in  its  awful  quietude.  For  a  moment 
the  monk  stood  glancing  apprehensively  around,  and  then  he 
broke  the  silence,  "My  son — " 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  blind  man  roused  himself. 

"My  son/'  repeated  the  priest,  "you  must  confess." 

"I  fear  the  hell-fire,  Father,"  came  the  answer. 

"Complete  repentance  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church." 

"Is  there  no  one  here?"  questioned  the  dying  man. 

"No  one,  my  son." 
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"Then  listen,  Father;  Guiterez  and  I — we — the  American — 
we  killed  him.  Three  days  we  rode  with  the  stolen  gold — over 
mountains — .  Water  gave  out.  Guiterez — suspicious.  Third 
night  I  crawled  away,  hid  gold.  Made  noise  coming  back.  Gui- 
terez awoke.  He  beat  me.  I  was  unconscious  till  next  morn- 
ing. Then  my  eyesight — gone.  If  I  find  Guiterez,  I  shall  kill 
him!" 

"God  is  merciful/'  said  the  monk,  and  then,  "Where  is  the 
gold,  my  son?" 

"What  of  it?"  snarled  the  man. 

"You  must  tell  me,  or  you  will  not  be  forgiven,"  came  from 
the  monk,  in  a  menacing  tone. 

The  other  lay  silently  for  a  while.  Suddenly,  "Water,"  he 
begged. 

The  monk  handed  him  the  gourd.  His  lips  touched  it  but  he 
did  not  drink.  Raising  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  he  sought 
for  and  grasped  the  hairy  wrist  of  the  monk. 

"The  map,  with  the  spot  where  the  gold  is  hidden,  is  in  the 
man's  coat  in  that  oak  chest."  The  priest  crossed  the  room  and, 
raising  the  lid,  peered  in. 

"There  is  only  women's  clothing  here."  He  spoke  in  the  same 
hoarse  whisper  he  had  been  using. 

"What !"  demanded  the  blind  man,  forcing  the  priest  to  repeat, 
using  a  natural  and  louder  tone  of  voice.  On  receiving  the  re- 
ply he  sank  back,  and  became  silent,  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a 
smile  hovering  on  his  lips. 

The  priest  came  to  his  bedside.  "You  must  not  die  yet. 
Where  is  that  map?"  he  cried,  nervously  shaking  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

"Raise  me  up,  Father,  I  am  weak." 

The  priest  bent  over  the  bed  and  slipped  his  arm  under  him. 
As  he  raised  him,  the  hand  of  the  dying  man  darted  out  from 
the  side  of  the  bed,  one  arm  touching  limply  in  the  covers,  the 
under  his  pillow,  and  discharged  a  pistol  full  in  the  breast  of  the 
in  an  instant.  The  priest  lay  sprawled  out,  face  downward,  by 
priest.   The  shot  brought  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  to  the  door 
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other  twisted  awkwardly  under  him.  A  slowly  widening  blotch 
of  crimson  stained  the  floor  beside  his  shoulder.  The  blind  man 
lay  on  his  back,  his  hand  still  clutching  the  smoking  revolver. 
The  light  of  the  candle  struck  out  his  smiling  profile  in  yellow, 
showing  the  canine  teeth  between  his  lips. 

Maria  reached  down  and  gingerly  grasping  the  shoulder  of 
the  dead  monk  turned  him  on  his  back.  As  his  head  rolled  over, 
the  cowl  fell  back,  revealing  his  hitherto  concealed  features. 

"Santa  Maria,"  shouted  the  innkeeper,  "here  is  no  monk. 
Surely  there  is  the  hand  of  God  in  this." 

Seizing  the  body  firmly  this  time,  he  dragged  it  to  the  door 
and  flung  it  into  the  courtyard,  where  it  lay  against  the  wall. 
Wolfish  dogs  came  and  nosed  growlingly  what  had  once  been 
Guiterez  of  the  desert. 


My  Lady  of  the  Smile 


You  may  get,  if  the  gods  are  willing, 

That  which  you  most  desire; 
But  the  time  spent  in  the  getting, 

The  strongest  heart  may  tire. 

From  "The  Carols  of  Cupid." 

T7  VERYTHING  was  enveloped  by  a  darkness  so  thick 
that  it  could  almost  be  felt.  I  was  becoming  stifled. 
The  pounding  of  the  blood  in  my  head  was  like  the  roar  of  bat- 
tle. The  darkness  hung  upon  me  like  a  pall.  Then,  suddenly, 
it  was  split  by  a  shaft  of  golden  sunlight,  down  which  seemed  to 
float  the  angelic  form  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  Her  arms  were 
outstretched  toward  me ;  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smiling  lips  filled 
my  heart  with  an  unaccountable  yearning, — and  then  the  vision 
faded  away. 

Again  the  darkness  was  rent,  and  I  found  myself  seated  on 
velvety  green  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  oak.  This  monarch  of 
the  forest  was  at  one  end  of  a  woodland  glade,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  similar  great  trees,  their  roots  stretching  out  in  the 
shape  of  arm-chairs,  inviting  one  to  a  quiet  nap.  The  farther 
end  of  the  opening  was  crossed  by  a  pretty,  gurgling  brook.  All 
was  peace  and  quietness.  I  was  about  to  doze  off,  when  a  mon- 
strous lion  leaped  into  sight,  carrying  in  his  jaws  a  beautiful  girl. 
For  a  moment  I  stood  staring,  rooted  to  the  spot ;  then  I  saw  her 
face, — it  was  the  same  black-edged,  crimson-lipped  one  of  the 
nurse!  Instinctively  my  hand  went  to  the  girdle  of  my  rough 
suit  of  skins,  where  I  found  a  heavy  bronze  sword.  With  a 
shout  I  made  at  the  beast,  which  dropped  its  prey  and  crouched, 
prepared  to  leap.  Like  a  bolt  of  lightning,  and  with  a  roar  like 
a  clap  of  thunder,  the  tawny  cat  sprang  toward  me.  I  made  a 
quick  side  step;  the  lion  missed,  and,  turning,  I  struck  at  him 
as  he  landed.  The  force  of  my  blow  nearly  severed  his  head 
from  his  powerful  shoulders,  and  he  dropped  without  a  sound. 
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My  first  thought  was  for  the  girl,  but  what  was  my  surprise, 
when,  turning,  I  found  instead  of  the  fainting  maiden,  a  naked 
savage  advancing  toward  me,  swinging  a  massive  stone  ham- 
mer in  his  hand.  Taken  unawares,  I  was  unable  to  guard  my- 
self from  his  attack,  and  he  must  have  hurled  his  weapon,  for 
everything  again  faded  from  my  sight. 

Consciousness  came  at  last,  however,  and  I  found  myself  in 
an  entirely  strange  place.    The  primeval    forest  had  disap- 
peared, and  instead  the  rolling,  brown  sand  dunes  of  a  barren 
desert  stretched  beyond  the  reach  of  my  eyes,  to  my  right  and 
left.    Before  me  lay  the  muddy  surface  of  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters, fringed   by  a  slender  strip  of    green.   As  soon  as  I  had 
moved,  my  captor  had  dragged  me  to  my  feet,  and  I  was  dumb- 
founded to  see  that  he  was  now  a  swarthy  Egyptian.    I  soon 
overcame  the  mystification  caused  by  the  change  in  my  sur- 
roundings, however,  and  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  mag- 
nificent sight;  which  removed  all  ideas  from  my  mind. 
Slowly  there  was  sailing  toward  us  a  barge,  which, 
"...    like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water.    The  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them.   The  oars 
were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    .  ." 
We  stood  motionless  while  the  dream-ship    drew  up  to  the 
bank,  steered  and  worked  by  "seeming  mermaids." 

As  soon  as  this  barge  was  moored  I,  was  led  aboard,  and 
taken  toward  the  stern.  There,  stretched  out  on  a  stately  divan, 
was  the  girl  I  had  just  saved. 

"...    For  her  own  person, 
"It  beggar'd  all  description;  she  did  lie 
"In  her  pavilion — cloth-of-gold  of  tissue — 
"O'er  picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
"The  fancy  outwork  nature.    On  each  side  her 
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"Stood  pretty,  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
"With  divers-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
"To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
"And  what  they  undid  did.    .  ." 
With  a  gasp  I  started  toward  her,  but  was  forcibly  halted  by 
my  guide,  and,  under  his  directions,  I  was  made  to  go  slowly 
forward  and  kneel  at  her  feet.    My  eyes  were  fastened  on  her 
face;  the  lips  still  held  the  same  enticing  smile,  but  the  eyes 
were  as  cold  as  steel  and    unable  to  stand    their  impassioned 
stare.    I  lowered  my  head. 

The  sun  seemed  to  have  suddenly  passed  behind  a  cloud,  and, 
feeling  myself  alone,  I  again  looked  up.  I  was  in  a  large  mar- 
ble hall,  open  to  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  surrounded  by  many 
statues.  Standing  before  me  was  the  pure  white  figure  of  a 
beautiful  Roman  dancing  girl,  her  cold  mouth  wreathed  in  that 
smile  which  I  so  longed  to  claim  as  my  own,  but  which  was  ever 
near  yet  very  far.  Enraptured,  I  knelt  there,  drinking  her  in 
with  my  eyes,  until  I  heard  the  voice  of  some  one  calling  me. 
Arising  I  turned  and  found  a  togated  youth  beckoning  me  to  a 
table  loaded  with  a  stupendous  banquet,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hall.  I  again  turned  for  a  last  glance  at  the  girl,  but  a  dark  wall 
met  my  eyes. 

I  had  almost  lost  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  again,  and  with 
a  saddened  heart  started  toward  the  table.  By  this  time  the 
"Senators  of  Rome"  had  become  jovial  lords  of  "ye  goode  olde 
days  in  Merrie  England.5'  The  marble  of  the  walls  had  become 
dark  oak,  hung  with  heavy  tapestries,  and  the  floor  was  strewn 
with  rushes,  among  which  great  hounds  searched  for  bones 
thrown  them  by  the  diners.  The  table  was  surrounded  by  gor- 
geously robed  lords  and  ladies,  and  as  I  took  the  place  offered 

me,  a  damsel  opposite  raised  her  eyes  .    They  were  black 

and  sparkling,  and  accompanied  an  alluring  smile! 

Just  then  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  who  was  seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  informed  his  guests  that  a  hunt  was  going  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  ladies  had  changed  their  attire.  As  the 
meal  was  over,  we  arose,  and,  with  a  parting  smile,  again  she 
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went  beyond  my  reach.  In  a  short  time  the  sound  of  the  tramp- 
ing of  horses,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  clear  notes  of  a 
hunter's  horn  informed  us  that  our  steeds  were  at  the  door,  so 
we  left  the  great  hall,  and  went  to  the  courtyard,  where  we  found 
the  women  already  awaiting  us.  Casting  a  hurried  glance  over 
them,  I  found  My  Lady  of  the  Smiles,  wearing  a  suit  of  Lin- 
coln green,  her  hair  falling  freely  over  her  shoulders,  seated  on 
a  noble  black  horse.  Procuring  my  own  steed,  I  made  toward 
her,  and  together  we  set  out. 

I  rode  as  if  on  wings,  through  the  happiness  of  being  near 
her,  and  she  seemed  to  have  the  same  feelings,  for  we  were  soon 
galloping  on  ahead  of  the  whole  party.  She  was  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  Diana.  Her  hair  was  streaming  out  behind  her,  her 
head  was  thrown  back,  and  the  music  of  her  laughter  came  to 
me  above  the  thud  of  the  horses'  hoofs.  It  was  a  crisp,  clear 
day,  and  the  winding  of  the  silvery  throated  horns  filled  every 
one  with  the  joy  of  living. 

Soon,  however,  the  noise  of  the  oncoming  hunters  increased, 
while  the  horns  took  on  a  martial  air.  Turning  in  my  saddle, 
a  blood-stirring  sight  met  my  eyes.  Instead  of  a  score  or  so 
of  carefree  Lords  and  Ladies  galloping  after  the  hounds,  a  mul- 
titude of  dashing  cavalrymen  in  the  gorgeous  uniforms  of  Na- 
poleon's great  army  were  bearing  down  upon  me.  I  barely  had 
time  to  take  in  this  magnificent  scene,  when  I  felt  my  horse 
fall,  and,  in  the  few  seconds  that  were  left  before  the  army  was 
upon  me,  I  was  able  to  see  that  I  was  in  a  long,  deep  ditch,  which 
was  rapidly  filling  with  screaming,  struggling  horses  and  men. 
Then  the  sun  was  shut  out  by  a  mass  of  hoofs  above  my  head, 
and  all  became  dark. 

After  what  seemed  a  century,  I  found  myself  jolting  over  a 
shell-torn  road  in  a  bloody  ambulance.  My  first  impression  was 
of  dull  pain  and  an  inability  to  move  my  limbs,  but  that  was 
soon  forgotten  as  the  memory  of  the  first  vision  of  the  Red 
Cross  nurse,  and  all  my  ensuing  attempts  to  kiss  away  her  be- 
witching smile  returned  to  my  mind.  Something  told  me  that 
if  I  saw  the  girl  again,  my  wishes  would  be  granted,  and  then  the 
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tantalizing  smile  itself  seemed  to  envelop  me  for  an  instant,  be- 
fore I  again  lost  consciousness. 

Another  epoch  passed  by,  and  the  unaccustomed  quietness  in 
which  I  found  myself  was  such  as  to  bring  me  slowly  back  to 
my  senses.  I  awoke  as  from  a  deep  sleep,  to  find  myself  in  a 
hospital  and  my  Lady  of  the  Smile  was  bending  over  me. 


One  of  the  Mob 


An  Epistle — A.  D.  49 

You  saw  not  what  I  saw,  oh  brother,  nor  did  you  cry 
With  a  strong  soldier  throat,  as  was  mine,  the  harsh,  "Crucify ;" 
You  felt  not  the  madness,  the  fury,  the  force  of  the  crowd, 
And  you  saw  not,  high  in  his  balcony,  Pilate  who  bowed, 
Yea,  even  cringed  there  before  us,  in  agonized  fear 
At  the  might  of  the  mob ;  that  Pilate  who  looked  deep  within 
The  soul  of  the  Prince  of  all  men,  and  discovered  no  sin. — 
You  saw  not  all  that  as  I,  shutting  my  eyes,  can  see  here. 

You  nailed  not,  as  I  nailed,  oh,  brother,  Him  to  the  cross 
With  nails  which  were  rusted  and  blood  clogged,  nor  did  you 
toss 

With  rough,  heartless  laughs,  low  jests  up  there  above, 
To  where,  on  the  rood,  hung  the  thorn-crowned    God  of  all 
Love: 

That  God  who  received  from  us  base,  hateful  fools  but  a  sneer 
When  he  prayed,  "Thou    great    Father  look    down,  in  Thy 
mercy,  below, 

"And  forgive  them  their  deeds;  they  are  guiltless,  they  do  not 
know." 

You  feel  not  the  shame  of  that  deed,  brother,  as  I  feel  here. 

Then  you  saw  not,  as  I  saw,  oh,  brother,  darkness  o'er  all, 
The  shock  of  the  earthquake,  nor  lightning,  nor  fall 
Of  the  dwelling,  yea,  of  the  temple  itself — and  the  dead — 
You  ne'er  saw  them  walk,  hung  on  a  cross,  our  King  bled. 
And  lo,  when  the  blackness  dispersed,  His  last  hour  was  near 
He  called  to  His  God,  then  He  slept — He  had  paid  the  high 
toll. 

And,  seeing,  a  great,  fearsome  awe  crept  into  my  soul, 

That  awe  you  feel  not,  and  know  not  as  I  feel  and  know  here. 
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E'en  now,  a  sound  niters  in  through  the  walls  of  my  cell — 
'Tis  the  mob  sound.    The  word  they  are  crying!  I  know  it  too 
well. 

I  have  lived  through  my  life,  and  I  see,  as  fast  cometh  the 
night, 

As  His  sufferings  draw  near,  far  above  me,  the  great  perfect 
Light 

Which  dawned  there  upon  my  blind  soul  at  the  end  of  Christ's 
days — 

The  Might  and  the  Peace  of  the  Saviour,  through  Whom  I 
have  won 

The  battle  of  life.   And  I  pray  but  the  strength  of  the  Son 
To  uphold  me — may  His  grace  abide  with  thee  always. 

Amen. 
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Editorials 

Easter  comes,  and  with  its  coming,  again  we  can  but  see  the 
great  variety  of  ways  that  people,  in  this  so  strange  world  of 
ours  can  look  at  things.  There  is,  without  doubt  or  question, 
five  hundred  million  Christian  people,  and  yet  in  all  that  multi- 
tude no  two  see  Easter  as  you  or  I  see  it.  And  yet  there  is 
something  which  binds  all  this  diversity  of  conceptions  to- 
gether, other  than  the  very  letters  of  the  word,  and  that  thing  is 
Joy — the  Joy  of  Easter. 

When  we  were  younger  than  we  are  today,  the  Joy  of  Easter 
and  of  the  Easter  season  was  epitomized  in  the  most  delectable 
chocolate  Easter-eggs  with,  perhaps,  a  few  little  silvered  ones 
surrounded  by  pretty  white  frosting  on  top — invariably  the  first 
part  of  the  egg  to  disappear  down  our  small  throats — and  in 
those  delightful  white  bunnies  with  intelligent  ears,  which  oft 
times  would  flip  and  flop  to  our  utmost  delight.  But  then,  the 
charm  of  Easter-egg  and  Bunnie  (though  perhaps  we  still  have 
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some  slight  feeling  for  the  former)  changed,  and  just  at  this 
particular  age,  Easter  seems  to  have  lost  most  of  its  child-inter- 
preted joyousness,  and  has  not  yet  grown  into  the  profounder 
interpretation  which  maturity  gives  it.  To  the  older  ones,  Eas- 
ter brings  a  deep  satisfaction  which  is  akin,  in  its  whole-souled 
sincerity,  to  the  childish  Joy,  but  differs  from  it  as  the  Heavenly 
thing  differs  from  the  Earthly,  the  perfected  from  the  formative. 

And  yet  the  Joy  of  it  should  never  be  far  from  us  at  this  time. 
Nature  laughs  in  its  happy  childhood,  the  birds  are  returning 
and  are  filling  the  air,  ladened  with  the  rich  odor  of  earth,  satur- 
ated with  spring  plant  life,  by  their  songs  which  seem  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  tell  of  their  real  feelings  and,  to  quote  the  poet : 

"  God's  in  his  heaven 

"All's  right  with  the  world." 
Surely,  the  joyousness  of  the  Easter  season    should  fill  our 
hearts  and  minds,  and  spur  us  on    to  see  the    beautiful  in  all 
things,  for  "to  see  the  Beautiful  is  to  see  God." 


♦ 


Le  Tripotage 


I  WONDER  WHY 
IT  IS 

•  •  • 

THAT  WHEN 

•  •  • 

THE  "SPRING  PARADE' 
BEGINS  COMING 
OVER  THE  HILL 
DURING  THE 

SPRING  TERM 

•  •  • 

THAT  ALL 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

•  •  • 

STUDYING  CEASES 
I  WONDER  WHY 
I  THANK  YOU 


LOONIE  LIMERICKS 

What  is  that  noise  that  rents  the  air 
And  sets  my  poor  head  ringing  ? 
That  shriek  like  a  soul's  despair, 

That's  just  the  Glee-Club  singing. 

I  want  a  woman  fair  and  bold, 
Whose  code  is  'never  run  but  fight' 
One  fashioned  like  Joan  of  Old, 

I  guess  the  poor  gink  wants  Pearl 
White. 

An  awful  wail,  a  cry,  a  screech, 
A  buzzing  noise,  a  grinding  clink, 
A  scratch,  a  crack,  an  open  break 

The  Phonograph  was  on  the  blink. 

A  mighty  stand  full  deep  in  mud, 
A  lot  of  strength,  a  grip  of  force, 
An  awful  swing,  a  heavy  thud. 

The  golf  ball  glided  down  the 
course. 

He  followed  her  thru  endless  space. 
At  last  she  gave  a  little  nod, 
Although  he  could  not  see  her  face, 


1  Kind  Sir— .'" 
"Good  God!" 


My  wife,"  he  cried, 
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IN  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

A  pretty  young  thing  passed  down  the  long  gang-plank  of  the 
"Tourania"  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  Soon  again  her  face 
appeared  among  those  waiting  to  have  their  trunks  and  luggage 
examined  by  the  Custom  House  officers.  She  had  upon  her 
person  some  thirty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  foreign  jewels, 
but  so  thoroughly  hidden  that  she  herself  was  hardly  aware  of 
them.  As  she  sat  in  the  stuffy  waiting  room,  she  felt  very  un- 
comfortable and  uneasy  and  fancied  that  everyone  was  looking 
at  her.  A  custom  officer  was  standing  across  the  room  and  she 
noticed  that  his  gaze  was  upon  her  constantly.  This  alarmed 
her;  and,  of  course,  she  suspected  what  it  meant.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man  with  dark  eyes  that  seemed  to  peer  into  the 
girl's  heart.  He  never  took  his  glance  off  her  and  finally  began 
to  edge  nearer  and  nearer  her.  She  was  terrified  and  knew 
what  her  penalty  would  be.  As  he  approached  her  she  seemed 
to  cringe  and  her  lip  trembled.  The  very  thought  of  the  publicity 
that  would  appear  in  the  papers,  and  the  scene  that  was  about  to 
occur,  made  her  faint.  Finally,  the  man  approached  her  and  said, 
"Young  lady  could  I  trouble  you  for  the  time?" 


OLD  STUFF. 

I'm  sure  IVe  seen  you  once  before. 
Oh  speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  more, 
In  Paris.  London,  Rome,  or  Nice, 
Or  was  it  there  in  sunny  Greece? 

One  word  is  all  that  I  implore, 
In  Reno;  or  was  it  on  the  shore, 
Or  was  it  'neath  some  southern  sky 
"Old  Stuff,"  she  laughed  and  hurried  by. 

AND  BENEATH  THE  EVIL  STAR  A  LAD  WAS  BORN. 

Fated  was  I  to  be  ever  unsuccessful  in  war  and  at  dances. 
Whenever  I  succeed  in  encompassing  with  my  right  arm  some 
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splendid  blonde  inspiration,  either  I  get  cut  in  on,  or  make  a 
break. 

Last  night  I  was  dancing  with  Mildred,  marvelous  Mildred! 
We  were  way  down  in  one  corner,  far  from  the  maddening 
stags,  and  my  whole  soul  was  drinking  deep  of  her  loveliness, 
youth  and  grace.  Suddenly,  I  became  aware  of  the  marvelous 
texture  of  the  gown  beneath  my  right  palm.  I  gently  felt  of  its 
softness  with  my  tips.  What  wonderful  silk!  I  have  never  felt 
the  like  before. 

And  then  I  mentioned  the  fact. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  she. 

And  as  she  vanished,  I  discovered  that  her  dress  didn't  have 
any  back.    Ah,  yes,  ill-starred  am  L 

WE  NOMINATE  FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 

That  sweet  little  lad  S.  J.  R.,  who,  by  means  of  a  cute  brown 
coat  with  a  large  fur  collar,  has  managed  to  survive  our  severe 
winter:  because  he  believes  he  can  run;  but  chiefly  because  he 
thinks  he  is  a  real  "twenty  minute  egg." 

That  athletic  ( ?)  youngster  M.  M.  and  his  "side-kick," 
"Ducky  the  String  jBean:"  because,  without  them,  Jim  Reilly 
would  fail  entirely;  but  chiefly  because  they  are  cigarette  fiends 
of  the  "Nth"  degree. 

That  tall  thin  youth  who  came  to  us  three  years  ago  and  has 
preserved  his  original  hat  intact  since  that  time:  because  he  at- 
tempted to  compete  against  our  jBolsheviki  in  regard  to  his  fa- 
mous moustache ;  but  chiefly  because  he  wears  corduroy  trousers. 

AND  THUS  THE  RUMOR  STARTED. 

"Hello — Hello — Oh  central  please, 
Why  no,  I  am  not  late. 
I  want  my  number  quickly  please, 
My  call  is  668." 
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"Hello— Hello— oh  Ruthie,  dear, 
Please  meet  me  at  the  Strand. 
I'll  wait  right  there  until  you  come, 
The  movie's  'Pedro's  Brand'." 

"This  is  not  Burns'  nor  Gray's  nor  Cole's, 

I'm  talking  from  the  Inn. 

I  must  not  talk  much  longer  now, 

My  bank-roll's  awfully  thin." 

"Who  do  I  want?    Why  that's  absurd. 
Oh  Ruthie,  speak  to  me — ." 
"You  must  have  got  the  wrong  exchange, 
For  this  is  663." 

RUMOR  HATH  IT— 

That  a  new  system  of  athletics  is  about  to  be  substituted  for 
the  old  class  method.  Well,  we  hope  for  the  best  but  remember 
the  Exeter  football  game  this  fall. 

That  F.  C.  F.  has  been  diligently  pursuing  the  rocky  path  of 
love  during  the  enforced  absence  of  G.  W.  H.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  discourage  you,  F.  C.  If  you  can  see  any  hope,  why  go 
ahead.    We  give  you  credit  for  "sticking  it  out"  anyway." 

In  another  part  of  this  section  the  editors  of  Le  Tripotage 
have  printed  a  little  thing  entitled  "Spurious  Specifications 
for  Slothful  Snakes."  Knowing  that  this  will  be  received  in  a 
most  gratifying  manner  by  the  public,  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
setting  forth  a  list  of  unpublished  books  by  the  same  author, 
Major  U.  P.  ITCHEE  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross: 

"What  Will  The  Cooties  Do  When  The  Boys  Come  Marching 
Home,"  a  touching  tale  of  the  inevitable  disaster  which  must  be- 
fall those  pleasant  little  trench  folk.  Full  of  the  pathos  of  the 
trenches.  Bound  in  half-tone  fly  paper,  price  $125  United 
States,  $.30  Brazil. 

"The  Life  of  a  Sunflower,"  a  gripping  red-blooded  tale  which 
should  thrill  every  student  of  General  Science  to  his  finger  tips. 
Oxford  edition,  2  yen. 
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"Somewhere  in  New  Jersey."  The  pathetic  tale  of  a  mosquito 
who  out  of  unrequited  love  drowns  himself,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  in 
the  lady's  gold-fish  bowl.  The  breath  of  the  north  woods  per- 
vades the  entire  story.  Bound  in  Vellum  and  Sulphuric  acid, 
$13-13- 

SPURIOUS  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  SLOTHFUL 
SNAKES. 

(A  compendium  of  useless  knowledge  for  the  Fern  Sem 
chaser  who  despite  the  goading  coals  of  his  ardor  finds  himself 
invariably  late  on  Friday  nights.  This  schedule  should  be  hung 
in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  room — we  suggest  directly 
over  the  picture  of  Norma  Talmadge  in  "The  Garden  of  Para- 
dise"— in  order  that  it  may  be  carefully  studied  when  the  chaser 
has  other  work  that  should  be  done.) 

8:00  Be  in  your  room  ready  for  the  grand  start.  Have  all 
bric-a-brac  lashed  in  place  and  three  extra  electric 
light  bulbs  at  hand,  together  with  a  stop-watch. 

8:03  The  "zero  hour"  is  drawing  near.  Brace  yourself 
firmly  against  the  desk  for  a  running  start,  hooking 
your  toes  in  the  victrola  for  an  added  impetus. 

8:05  Over  the  top!  Remove  coat,  vest,  shoes,  trousers, 
shirt,  and  (censored!) 

8:07  Put  (censored!)  back  on  again,  as  you  didn't  really 
need  to  take  them  off. 

8:10       This  time  is  alloted  to  choosing  your  socks. 

From  the  "man  about  town"  we  gleam  the  information 
that  mates  are  desirable. 

(This  may  be  made  interesting  by  throwing  the  sock 
you  have  picked  out  back  into  the  drawer  before  start- 
ing out  to  look  for  the  other.) 

8:15       Put  on  your  new  shoes  and  your 

8 :20  trousers. 

8:21  This  time  has  been  set  aside  for  shaving,  stand  directly 
behind  the  door,  and  have  your  room-mate  run  in  unex- 
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pectedly  at  pre-arranged  times.  You  will  be  delighted 
at  the  artistic  result. 

8:30  We  purposely  have  designated  this  as  time  for  treat- 
ing the  scars  of  battle. 

8:30%  Try  Christian  Science.  Chinning  yourself  on  the  door- 
knob will  doubtless  be  of  great  help. 

8:3o!/2    Attempt  to  put  on  shirt  and  collar. 

8:35  Time  out  while  your  room-mate  attempts  to  resuscitate 
you  after  self-strangulation.  We  are  glad  to  recom- 
mend the  Washburn  pulmotor  for  this. 

8 :37  Everybody  in  dorm  tries  to  tie  your  tie.  This  will  prob- 
ably interest  you  more  or  less  if  you  survive.  You 
will  really  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  friends  you 
have. 

8:40       Finish  dressing,  i.  e.,  put  on  wrist-watch. 

8  45  A  last  dab  of  ( fearing  that  this  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  we  decline  to  reveal  that  secret  dear 
to  the  masculine  heart)  on  the  hair,  and  a  farewell 
in  the  mirror. 

8 147       Start  out  for  what  may  be  your  last  sane  trip. 
8:50       Keep  on  going. 

8:55  Try  to  pluck  up  courage  to  enter.  If  you  can't  do  it 
any  other  way,  think  of  our  noble  President  entirely 
surrounded  by  Parisiennes.  This  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity give  you  the  necessary  moral  (?)  support. 

8:58       Advance  boldly  up  steps  and  ring  bell  repeating  alter- 
nately the  following  lines: 
"I  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 
"I  have  left  my  pocket-book  at  home." 

8 :59  You  have  forgotten  the  girl's  name !  Who  says  ivory 
is  scarce. 

8 :6o  We  can  do  nothing  more  for  you,  you  poor  nut !  Beat 
it  before  the  maid  comes! 


YANK 
TALK 


The  Yankees  grooved  'em  down 
The  Fritzes  fled  in  fear — 


the  slot; 


"Py  gollies,  it  vos  lucky  dot — 
Ve  learned  dot  'to  der  rear'!" 


Machine  Gun  Instructor: — What  is  the  first  thing  to  do 
upon  landing,  after  a  battle  in  the  air? 

Student  Lieut.: — (thoughtfully) — Thank  Gawd! 


A  SHORT  STORY. 
He  let  go  the  handle  bars. 


"What's  the  two-starred  service  flag  above  the  Quartermaster 
hut  for?" 

"Two  cylinders  of  the  paymaster's  flivver  are  in  the  service." 


A  WANT  AD. 


Lost: — All  my  self-confidence,  somewhere  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  German  border.  Finder  please  return  to  Bill 
Hohenzollern,  Holland,  and  receive  a  reward  of  one  iron  cross. 
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He: — Parley  vous  anglaise? 
She  : — Very  little,  m'ser. 

He  : — Good !  I  say,  Kid,  can  you  put  a  guy  wise  where  a  kid 
like  me  could  be  after  findin'  a  hash  joint  with  a  little  grub  on 
tap? 


HEARD  AT  THE  DENTIST'S. 
Officer: — (To  colored  private  sitting  in  waiting  room) — 
What's  the  trouble,  toothache? 
Private: — Naw,  sah. 
Officer: — Bridge  broken? 
Private: — Ain't  got  none,  sah. 
Officer: — Want  your  teeth  cleaned,  then? 
Private: — Hun!    Dey  am  clean  enough,  ah  guess. 
Officer: — What  is  it,  then? 
Private: — Somebody  said  it  wuz  warm  in  here. 


TAPS  FOR  BILL. 
A  fresh  division  was  entraining  for  the  front.    "What  outfit 
is  that?"  asked  one  buck  private. 
"Part  of  Kaiser  Bill's  firing  squad." 


Sentry: — "Halt!    Who  goes  there?" 

Private: — "Aw,  you  wouldn't  know  me  anyway.  I've  been 
away  two  days." 


"What's  the  new  K.  P.  so  stuck  up  about,  all  of  a  sudden?" 
"He  just  found  out  that  the  French    call    their  generals, 
'Chefs'." 


Sergeant: — Why  did  you  let  this  man  pass  your  post? 
Sentry: — Because  he  is  a  friend. 
Sergeant: — How  do  you  know? 
Sentry: — He  gave  me  some  cigars. 
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WEATHER. 

External — Very  wet. 
Internal — Very  dry. 


PREHISTORIC  COOTIES. 

(New  adaption  of  the  shortest  poem  ever  written.) 

Adam 
Had  'em. 


WOT!   A  NEW  YOIKER? 

Now  that  the  guerre  is  fini,  Abe  Fox  says  :  He  soitenly  yoins 
for  his  oily  retoin  to  his  former  woik  on  Thoity-thoid  and  Thoid 
avenoo. 


"Are  you  a  doughboy" 

"Sure!  I  belong  to  the  Bakers'  Union." 


How  about  that  extra  quarter? 

The  Friendship  House 

Can't  be  run  on  promises. 

N.  J.  BARTLETT  &  CO. 

Booksellers 

Importers  of  English  Books 
28  Cornhill  -         -          BOSTON.  MASS. 


When  You  See  Our  Suits 
and  Overcoats 

you  think  of  the  young  men  they  were  made  for — young 
men  who  radiate  vim,  enthusiasm,  vitality.  Young  men 
who  are  making  ready  to  tackle  big  propositions — and 
win. 

The  models,  fabrics,  patterns  and  colors  are  in  thorough 
accord — bright,  lively,  sprightly,  wide-awake. 
Men  who  wear  "Best"  Clothes  are  not  conspicuous  by 
their  dress — but  they  are  never  overlooked  in  any  crowd. 

Peat  &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.  and  35th  St. 
Men's  Shop— Fifth  Floor  Entrance  1— West  35th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  1879 

=====  You  Never  Pay  More  at  Besfs  ===== 


THE  DANSANT8 

These  Universally  Popular  Dances  Have  Been 
Daily  Resumed  at 

Music  for  Dancing  in  the  Cafe  from  4  until  9  P.  M. 
Music  in  the  Egyptian  Room  from  6.30  until  12.30  P.  M. 

This  will  prove  pleasant  news  to 
dance-lovers 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 

(HOTEL   LENOX   UNDER   SAME  MANAGEMENT) 


Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 
For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure 
to  visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs, 
groups  or  views  of  school. 

School  and  Class  Pictures    •    •    Atha  Agent 


/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD/CONN. 

SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


WELL  DRESSED    ANDOYER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

-^BURNS^- 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 

Athletic  Goods      ELM  SQUARE    Frank  Bros-  shocs 

ARTHUR   H.  GRAY 

135  MAIN  STREET 

SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

JERSEY   ICE  CREAM 

SOLD  BY  NO  ONE  ELSE  ON  THE  HILL. 
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Van  Neste  &  Co. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Officers'  Military  and  Natal  Uniforms 


101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 
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MIKE  HARRISON 


At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Wednesday 


1014  Chapel  St.* 

New  Havcn.Conn. 


New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 


New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 


LEATHER 

AND 

SHEEP  SKIN 
COATS 

—  AT  — 

Frank  L.  Cole's 

44  Main  Street 
Andover,      -    -  Mass. 

OPEN   EVERY  EVENING 
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Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 
FLORIST 


Main  Street 


Andover 


Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 


Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

Flowers  delivered  in  all  parts  of  U.  S, 
and  Canada 


THE  ANDOVER 
CANDY  KITCHEN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HOME  MADE  CANDY 
and  ICE  CREAM 


ROXBURY  SCHOOL 

CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT 


Roxbury  is  a  special  of  preparatory  school  which 
gives  intensive  instruction — individual  or  in  small  classes 
— and  enables  students  to  accomplish  an  unusual  a- 
mount  of  work  in  a  short  time. 

The  Summer  school  prepares  students  for  the 
September  college  entrance  examinations. 

Roxbury  is  the  most  successful  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Out  of  600  final  candidates  prepared  in 
the  past  7  years  for  college  entrance  examinations  only 
9  have  failed. 

Roxbury  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  hav- 
ing the  complete  buildings  and  equipment  of  a  high- 
grade  secondary  school. 


W.  L.  FERRIS,  A.  B.  A.  E.  CURDY,  Ph.  D. 

DIRECTOR  HEADMASTER 


The  Rosenbaum  School 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

Boys  may  enter  any  time  to  prepare  for  College  Board 
Exams.  Small  classes  or  individual  instruction.  Record  last 
fall:  92  boys  prepared;  all  but  two  entered. 

Our  References:  Any  Andover  graduate  of  the  past  ten 
years,  or  any  Andover  undergraduate. 

Well -Equipped  School  Building,  Laboratory,  Dormitory 
and  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  Boating,  Swimming,  and  other  out- 
door sports. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 

BOX  R,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Lowell  Textile  School 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture  including  all  commercial  fibres. 

Three-year  diploma  courses  in 

Cotton  Manufacturing    Wool  Manufacturing 
Textile  Designing 

Four-year  degree  courses  in 

Chemistry  and  Textile  Coloring 
Textile  Engineering 

Degree  of  B.  T.  C.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Chemistry)  and 
B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  offered  for  comple- 
tion of  prescription  four-year  courses. 

Certfiied  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted 
without  examination. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 


CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Make  Your  Money  Work! 


War 


Saving 
Stamps 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks 
Bronzes  China  Glass  Stationery 


Distinctive  Merit 


The  Mail  service  gives  prompt  attention 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37™  Street 
New  York 


MAKER  OF  BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  CATALOGUES, 
AND  ADVERTISING  LITERATURE 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
P  P  P 

THE  TERRY  PRESS,  35  MAIN  ST. 


Phillips  Academy 
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INCORPORATED  1780 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 
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H.  F.  Chase 

ESTABLISHED  1690 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  for  all 

Phillips  Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


ANDOVER,     -  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


J.  D.  Blackshaw 

Successor  to  F.  E.  WHITING 

Up-to-Date  Jeweler 
and  M'fg.  Optician 


MAIN  STREET 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Fine  Inks  and  Adhesives 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Drawing:  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
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put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 
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CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 
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271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Way  Out 

BETWEEN  Peking  and  the  Yellow  Sea  there  stretches 
a  hundred  miles  of  mud  plain,  threaded  by  creeping 
jaundiced  rivers.  Along  their  banks  are  strung  vil- 
lages, which  partake  of  the  general  consistancy  of  their  sur- 
roundings. In  the  interval  between  rivers  and  villages,  and 
the  interval  is  usually  great,  are  graves,  which  seem  the  main 
crop,  eked  out  by  a  little  blighted  kao  Hang.  Over  it  all  the 
sun  smiles,  somewhat  sardonically  perhaps,  casting  a  shape- 
less glare  to  the  blur  limits  of  the  horizon.  In  the  midst  of 
this  plain,  fate,  in  the  guise  of  a  railroad  company,  had  placed 
six  white  men,  and  apparently  forgotten  them. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  six  men  were  gathered  in  the  partial 
shade  of  Poole's  rickity  veranda,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  afforded  a  view  of  the  river.  A  tie  bound  the  men 
to  the  river;  they  had  come  by  it,  perhaps  sometime  it  might 
bear  them  away.  Of  the  six,  four  played  an  ill-natured  game 
of  cards,  one  reread  the  "London  Times"  of  three  months 
back  for  perhaps  the  fifth  time,  and  the  other  watched  the 
yellow  river  slide  by.  He  was  often  watching  it  of  late; 
the  possibilities  it  suggested  had  a  sort  of  foundation  for  him. 
Things  were  growing  worse ;  native)  beverages  and  morals  were 
at  work  on  the  other  pier,  and  something  ought  to  be  done 
before  it  was  too  late.  The  best  thing  was  for  one  of  the 
six  to  marry ;  a  woman's  influence  might  help.  He  had  trav- 
eled this  road  often  before  in  his  mind,  and  it  led  to  the  same 
conclusion  always.    It  was  time  to  tell  the  others. 
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"Fellows,  I'm  going  to  get  married." 

The  five  looked  at  him  in  varied  degrees  of  astonishment, 
and  one  asked,  "Chinese"? 

"No,  a  real  wife;  this  place  needs  something." 

"Observant  chap,"  commented  one  of  the  card  players,  evi- 
dently English.  "You  can't  get  anyone  in  China  who'd 
do  it." 

"I  think  I  could,  and,  boys  she's  the  sweetest  girl  that  ever 
came  out  of  the  states ;  her  eyes  are — 

The  card  players  resumed  their  game  pointedly,  and  Forrest 
from  behind  his  paper  remarked  something  about  "damned 
evils  of  civilization  creeping  in." 

The  game  died  a  natured  death  and  interest  revived  in 
Poole's  matrimonial  project. 

"You  don't  mean  it,  do  you,  Poole?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  it." 

Then  they  spent  a  frantic  hour  pleading  with  him  not  to 
break  up  the  old  life,  and  telling  him  what  a  brute  he  was  to 
bring  a  girl  to  such  a  place.  There  was  no  arguing  with  Poole. 
Conversation  lagged,  then  ceased  entirely,  and  like  Poole  they 
watched  the  gliding  river.  The  sun  set,  and  twilight  settled 
down  on  the  mud  plain.  Across  the  river  the  huts  swam  in 
lilac  shadow,  and  from  the  village  rose  the  plaintive  sounds 
of  Chinese  music. 

At  length,  Boyne,  arose,  "I've  got  to  vamoose.  Thanks  for 
the  tiffin,  old  fellow,  you  did  your  best;  see  you  again  soon." 
The  others  announced  their  intention  of  following  suit,  and 
the  five  left  together. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  house,  the  Eng- 
lishman began  a  dissertation  on  American  women;  they  were 
all  alike,  sallow  and  loud-voiced,  and  given  to  clubs,  bad 
friends,  and  griddle  cakes  with  treakle.  Chivalry  slept  within 
the  Americans;  there  were  other  things  to  think  about,  and 
they  let  him  talk  on. 

***** 

The  five  were  at  the  train  to  meet  the  bride  and  groom.  It 
had  required  considerable  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Forrest 
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to  get  them  there,  and  they  had  somewhat  the  air  of  small 
boys  sent  off  by  their  ambitious  elders  to  dancinig  school. 
There  had  been  a  question  as  to  what  to  wear;  Boyne  had 
suggested  dinner  coats,  as  there  was  to  be  a  supper  at  the 
bride's  house,  but  sight  of  the  heat  that  quivered  over  the 
mud  plain  had  led  to  compromises,  and  stiff  collars  were  the 
only  outward  signs  of  a  momentous  occasion.  A  palanquin 
waited  for  the  bride;  Forrest  had  wanted  one  of  the  gaudy 
ones  the  Chinese  use  for  weddings,  but  had  been  voted  down, 
and  an  ordinary  one  had  been  secured  instead.  A  long  toot 
announced  the  approach  of  the  train,  and  slowly  it  came  to 
a  stop.  A  crowd  of  blue-jacket  Chinese  rushed  for  the  cars; 
there  was  some  confusion  over  a  gentleman's  traveling  bath 
tub,  and  amidst  it  all  the  bride  arrived.  She  was  a  pale  little 
person  in  gray,  or  brown,  or  something  neutral.  Poole  with 
the  traditional  happy-embarrassed  look  of  bride-grooms  towered 
beside  her. 

The  five  had  decided  that  there  was  something  extraor- 
dinary about  Hannah  Poole.  They  had  laid  it  to  her  smile 
the  first  night.  It  had  been  merely  a  winning  smile,  but  of 
late  it  was  tinged  with  sadness;  it  had  become  a  beautiful 
smile.  Perhaps  they  were  right,  it  may  have  been  her  smile ; 
but  probably  it  was  only  her  womanliness,  and  the  difference 
she  made  about  the  house. 

Since  Hannah  had  seen  a  dead  Chinaman  floating  down  the 
river,  the  rickety  veranda  had  disappeared,  and  the  gather- 
ings moved  inside  to  the  courtyard.  She  had  had  a  pool 
sunk  in  its  center  and  filled  with  rich  mire.  From  it,  among 
its  huge  bowl-shaped  leaves,  rose  the  tulip-like  blossoms  of 
the  eastern  lotus.  The  early  morning  sun  shone  there  when 
the  dew  rolled  like  globules  of  quicksilver  on  their  delicate 
green  leaves,  and  when  dusk  fell,  the  evening  group  would  sit 
and  watch  the  young  blossoms  close,  and  the  old  ones  fall 
gently,  petal  by  petal.  Hannah  used  to  lie  in  a  hammock, 
while  Boyne  strummed  a  guitar,   an   accomplishment,  resur- 
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rected  from  school  days,  and  the  others  smoked  or  talked. 
The  sound  of  the  river  was  faint  those  nights. 

One  evening  Poole  and  one  of  the  five  sat  talking  together; 
Boyne  had  just  finished  some  half-spanish  tune. 

"Did  you  hear,  Hannah?  Poole  says  he's  set  to  make  a 
trip  Mukden  way." 

Hannah  gave  her  hammock  a  swing  and  said  oddly,  "Must 
it  be  soon?" 

"Yes,  next  week.  I've  been  trying  to  get  him  to  let  me 
go,  but  he  says  it  can't  be  done." 

"Couldn't  it,  John,  or  couldn't  I  go?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  Hannah,  I  don't  believe  it  will  be  so  very 
lonely  for  you  here." 

She  said  nothing,  but  in  the  dark  her  lips  were  pressed  to 
a  hard  line. 

"You  will  have  to  go  to  Poole's  alone  tonight,  Boyne.  The 
other  chaps  are  on  duty  and  I  must  get  some  sleep.  Hannah 
is  expecting  some  one;  she  seemed  a  bit  low.  I'm  sorry  old 
chap." 

"All  right,  it's  just  the  same  to  me,"  Boyne  lied  readily. 

Hannah  was  leaning  in  the  shadow  of  the  door  when  Boyne 
came  around  the  corner.  The  moonlight  shone  dully  on  her 
white  dress  and  wan  face.  She  was  staring  fixedly  at  the 
river.    He  made  a  slight  sound,  and  she  started. 

"Oh  Sam !  I  am  so  glad, — Let's  go  inside." 

Boyne  dropped  into  a  deep  chair,  and  glanced  at  Hannah. 
Why  had  she  been  watching  that  river?  She  was  looking 
badly  this  evening,  and  the  thin  white  dress  she  wore  made 
her  look  much  frailer  than  usual,  he  thought.  Evidently 
something  was  on  her  mind.  He  waited  in  silence  for  her  to 
speak. 

"Oh  say  something,  Sam,  quick!   I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  I  can  stand  this  place ;  it  gets  on  my  nerves  so." 
"How  gets  on  your  nerves  Hannah?" 

"It's  the  glaring  sun  over  the  flatness  of  it  all,  and  the 
misery  I  see  and  can't  help,  and  that  river,  Sam!  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  call  me  in  the  night,  and  I  have  had  to  1  ock  the 
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door  and  hide  the  key  for  fear  of  going  to  it  in  my  sleep. 
Oh  it's  all  so  horrible,  and  John  ought  never  to  have  left  me 
here  alone.'' 

"I  know  how  it  is,  it  was  that  way  before  you  came.  Forrest 
used  to  take  opium  for  it,  but  you  must  get  away.  There's 
a  steamer  at  the  bar  now ;  she  goes  to  Fajaska  day  after  next." 

"I  can't  go  alone,  Sam." 
.  "Then  I  will  go  too." 

"No,  Sam,  not  unless  there  is  no  other  way  out." 

Boyne  left  a  short  time  after,  looking  radiantly  happy.  He 
thought  he  had  shown  a  way  to  Hannah. 

sjc      sfc      s|c  sfc 

The  train  back  from  Mukden  was  late  and  Poole  hurried; 
he  had  not  had  chance  to  wire  and  it  was  just  supper  time. 
The  kitchen  quarter  was  quiet  as  he  entered;  Hannah  knew 
how  to  manage  Oriental  servants  he  reflected.  As  he  passed 
through  the  court  he  called  her;  there  was  no  answer  She 
was  probably  out  late  on  her  mission  work  and  there  would 
be  a  note  in  the  pincushing,  as  they  had  arranged.  There 
was  a  note  on  the  pincushion.  She  had  gone  by  the  river. 
Poor  Hannah !  It  was  too  much  to  have  expected  a  woman 
to  wait  in  such  a  place  alone.  Through  his  days  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  river  murmuring  why  not  follow.  Why  not,  he 
was  late;  but  perhaps  not  too  late  to  cross  that  other  river 
with  Hannah.  She  would  be  there;  he  must  come.  Poole 
ran  through  the  still  courts,  and  slid  down  the  bank.  He 
waded  out  in  the  river.  It's  bottom  shelved,  and  he  disap- 
peared beneath  the  yellow  current. 


Ma  Foi 


All  night  I  heard  the  black  wind  and  rain, 
And  distantly  the  tumult  of  the  sea, 
Till  with  the  dawning,  quiet  came  again, 
And  in  the  silence  sleep  crept  over  me. 

When  I  awoke  and  to  the  garden  went, 
I  found  two  poppies  nodding  gay, 
Exotic  like  barbaric  ornament 
Upon  the  green  robe  of  the  April  day. 

So,  as  I  love  the  chaos  of  the  night 
And  scarlet  poppies  in  a  quiet  place, 
I  am  content  to  have  the  day  less  bright, 
And  turn  to  you  with  your  more  gentle  face. 


The  Meeting  of  the  Ways 


"Many  things  happen  under  the  sun, 

But  the  East  and  the  West  never  be  one." 

So  saith  a  maker  of  verse  and  of  song, 

Who  forgets  that  in  moon  light  dreams  may 
go  wrong. 

THE  round,  silvery  moon,  shining  in  the  deep  blue  of 
a  mid-summer's  sky  in  India,  resembled  an  exquisite  pearl 
lying  in  a  soft  velvet  case.   Its  clear,  cool  light  made  the 
squat  purple  shadows  of  trees  and  bushes  stand  out  clearly  on  the 
dusty  white  highway  that  winds  over  the  hills  from  Lahore 
to  Perhawar. 

Huddled  around  a  bubbling  spring  beside  the  road  were  the 
animals  and  shelters  of  a  wandering  band  of  gypsies.  Before 
a  blazing  camp  fire  were  grouped  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  while,  to  the  soft  music  of  pipes  and  stringed  instru- 
ments, three  or  four  young  girls  were  performing  the  grace- 
ful swaying  movements  of  a  native  dance. 

In  a  small  tent,  set  back  a  short  distance  from  this  group, 
the  low  sounds  of  the  music  were  barely  audible  above  the 
weak  cries  of  a  new-born  baby  girl.  A  nurse  crooning  a  native 
lullaby,  which  might  be  translated  somewhat  as  follows: 

Break  no  more  the  silence,  baby 
Or  mother  will  give  you  to  Budda, 

But,  by  and  by,  if. you're  good,  baby, 
You  may  dance  before  a  Rajah. 

and  the  old  grand-mother  was  hushing  her  moans.  Soon  the 
wails  ceased,  and  the  party  around  the  fire  having  broken  up, 
the  stamping  of  horses  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
stillness. 

*    *    *  * 

Far  away  across  the  water  the  same  moon  was  watching 
over  a  stately  old  mansion  in  Yorkshire.  In  a  large,  magnif- 
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icently  furnished  room,  lighted  only  by  a  shaded  candle,  an 
old  nurse  was  trying  to  quiet  the  wails  of  a  new-born  baby 
boy,  by  humming  a  Nursery  Rhyme : 

Johnny  wished  to  be  a  soldier, 

For  he  had  a  little  gun, 
And,  by  and  by,  when  he  grew  older, 

He  made  the  Zulus  run. 

An  old,  white  haired  Colonel,  sitting  by  his  daughter's 
bed,  softly  laughed: 

"Aye,  and  he  will  if  he's  like  his  grandad." 

*  *    *  * 

Half  a  score  of  years  passed  and  again  the  full  moon  was 
watching  over  her  god  children.  In  India,  Leila,  as  grace- 
ful as  the  deer  which  sometimes  crossed  the  road  before  her 
father's  little  caravan ;  as  brown  as  the  new-scorched  grass ; 
and  as  crimson  lipped  as  the  poppies  which  she  sometimes 
found  growing  near  the  edge  of  a  trembling  brook,  was  prac- 
ticing, under  the  critical  eyes  of  her  parents,  the  wild,  beau- 
tiful dances  of  the  wandering  gypsies — for  since  she  was 
pretty  and  graceful,  she  might  bring  a  large  sum  from  some 
nice  prince,  by  being  sold  for  a  member  of  his  harem. 

*  *    *  * 

In  England,  around  a  camp-fire  off  in  some  thick  woods, 
Harvey  Cavanaugh,  then  a  first-class  Scout,  was  telling  his 
comrades  of  all  the  great  deeds  which  he  was  going  to  per- 
form when  he  became  older — for  was  he  not  going  the  very 
next  day  to  Harrow  for  six  long  years,  then  to  Sandhurst, 
and,  finally,  a  junior  Subaltern,  to  join  his  grandfather's  old 
regiment  in  far  off  India? 

*  *    *  * 

A  few  more  years  again  passed  by,  and  under  the  flickering 
glare  of  torches,  held  high  above  the  turbaned  heads  of  a 
throng  of  natives,  which  almost  filled  the  narrow  street  of 
the  old  border  town,  Leila  was  drawing  gasps  of  admiration 
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and  desire  from  a  repulsive  old  Rajah,  who,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  body  guard,  was  watching  her  dance,  a  great  red  rose 
in  her  thick  black  hair  and  the  light  of  the  torches  reflected 
from  her  jeweled  bodice. 

Finally,  when  the  music  ceased,  the  Rajah,  turning  to  her 
father,  growled: 

"Her  name !" 

"Leila,  most  high  and  noble  Lord,"  he  answered. 

"How  much  dost  thine  grasping  heart  demand  for  her?" 

"Ten  thousand  rupees,  Oh,  most  holy  son  of  Budda." 

"What  thou  son  of  a  blind  ass!  For  half  that  sum  I 
would  command  thy  head  to  be  smitten  off,  and  thy  body 
cast  to  the  dogs !" 

"But,  Oh  Emblem  of  Light,  only  yesterday  His  Highness 
the  Rajpot  of  Patua  offered  fifteen  thousand,  when  the 
harvests  were  over,  but  as  I  am  in  dire  need  of  the  money,  I 
make  this  offer!" 

"Ofal  of  an  Ant;  here  is  five  thousand,  and  remove  thyself 
from  my  presence,  lest  I  cause  thee  to  be  strung  up  by  thy 
heels,  and  lashed." 

"The  Gods  keep  thee,"  answered  the  native,  as  he  handed 
Leila  to  her  new  master. 

*fc        3$C        3^C  «|C 

A  transport  was  about  to  sail  from  London  to  Calcutta, 
carrying  a  new  draft  to  the  Third  Regiment  of  The  Line. 
On  the  wharf,  Cavanaugh  was  bidding  good-by  to  a  teary 
mother,  a  grandfather  almost  bursting  with  pride,  and  an- 
other, who,  in  his  arms,  was  promising  to  be  true. 

Then  the  gang  plank  was  hauled  in,  and,  sitting  on  the 
deck  watching  the  twinkling  lights  of  London  disappear  one 
by  one,  the  young  officer,  little  thinking  it  would  be  the  last 
time  he  would  see  those  lights,  revived  his  days  of  schooling. 
First  at  Harrow,  full  of  work  and  struggles,  but  not  void  of 
pleasure;  and  then  the  hard  training  at  Sandhurst,  his  rapid 
advancement  and  winning  of  honors;  but  above  all,  of  the 
spring  nights,  just  past,  when,  strolling  down  lanes  sweet 
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with  the  odor  of  apple  blossoms,  he  had  courted  and  won 
"the  best  girl  in  the  Empire,  Sir !" 

And  while  this  plaything  of  the  Gods  watched  the  pale 
smoke  arise  from  his  cigarette,  the  Fates  were  already  plan- 
ning a  future  for  him  far  different  from  what  was  expected. 

5j?         3$C         5jc  «j( 

Once  again  the  harvest  of  rice  had  come  and  gone, 
and  the  year  had  brought  still  more  bewildering  grace  and 
charm  to  Leila,  but  also  more  crabbedness  to  the  cruel  Rajah 
of  Kalut.  Seated  on  a  low  divan,  surrounded  by  many  slaves, 
he  was  now  trying  to  work  off  a  depression  of  body  and 
mind,  brought  on  by  a  revel  the  previous  night,  by  having 
Leila  dance  before  him. 

However,  she  had  been  refused  an  expensive  jeweled  head 
dress  for  which  she  had  been  pleading,  and,  misjudging  the 
extent  of  the  old  man's  sourness,  she  was  refusing  to  dance. 
His  ire  aroused,  the  angry  Lord  ordered  h^r  to  be  cast  into 
the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle.  Pale  with  fright,  she  fell 
at  his  kness,  pleading  for  pardon,  but  with  a  kick  he  spurned 
her  to  one  side,  and  she  was  dragged  away. 

jjc      sfc      jfc  s|e 

The  same  night,  not  far  away,  Harvey  was  in  command  of 
a  company  of  troops,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  palace  of 
the  rebellious  Rajah  of  Kalut,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
smuggling  guns  across  the  border  into  Afghanistan.  Silently 
they  approached  the  palace,  until,  almost  upon  it,  they  opened 
fire  at  the  lighted  windows. 

Quickly  assembling  his  servants,  the  Rajah,  due  to  his 
superior  numbers,  was  able  to  break  his  way  out  of  the  trap 
and  escape,  but  not  without  leaving  many  dead  behind  him. 
Then  the  empty  building  was  searched,  and  fired.  At  once 
the  flames  spread  over  the  ancient  structure,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  a  roaring  furnace. 

While  Harvey  stood  watching  the  wild  scene,  a  terrified 
native  was  brought  to  him,  who  said  that  his  mistress,  the 
favorite  of  the  Rajah's  harem,  had  just  been  locked  in  a  dun- 
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geon,  and  would  surely  be  killed.  Finding  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  reach  this  cell  by  an  underground  passage  known 
to  the  native,  Harvey  placed  another  officer  in  command  and 
rushed  off  to  endeavor  to  save  Leila. 

The  cell  was  reached  in  safety,  but  just  as  the  guide  was 
about  to  unlock  the  door,  the  roof  of  the  building  fell  with 
such  force  that  it  crushed  in  the  passage  behind  them,  and 
filling  it  with  a  burning  smoke.  The  native  was  almost  insane 
with  fear,  but  Harvey  managed  to  learn  the  direction  of  the 
stairs,  and,  although  it  was  almost  certain  death,  resolved  to 
get  out  that  way. 

Unlocking  the  door  of  the  cell,  he  found  that  Leila  had 
fainted  from  the  smoke  and  fear,  so,  wrapping  her  in  a  blanket, 
he  started  to  force  his  way  out.  As  they  neared  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  the  heat  became  so  intense  that  the  clothes  of  the 
three  began  to  smoke.  Still  moving  forward,  however,  Harvey 
bore  the  motionless  body  up,  into  the  center  of  the  furnace. 
Then,  seeing  an  opening  in  the  wall  before  him,  he  ran  toward 
it,  leaping  straight  into  the  wall  of  fire.  His  clothes  in  flames, 
and  suffering  untold  agony  from  the  blisters  on  his  burning 
flesh,  he  fought  on,  until  he  fell,  unconscious  out  of  the  ruins. 

Terribly  burned,  they  had  both  been  taken  to  a  nearby  native 
hospital  where  they  fought  with  death  for  days,  but,  finally 
conquering,  they  grew  well  together.  The  brightness  and 
beauty  of  Leila  entertained  Harvey,  and  she  grew  to  worship 
him,  but  when  the  creaking  old  mail  stage  made  its  weekly 
rounds,  the  long  letters  that  he  received,  written  in  a  woman's 
hand,  reminded  them  both  of  the  fact  that  all  the  world  was 
not  a  tiny  Indian  village.  These  mail  days  were  always  sad 
ones  in  Leila's  life,  but  Harvey  was  still  the  true  lover  of 
his  girl  at  home. 

However,  one  day  all  was  changed.  In  place  of  the  fat 
letters,  there  was  only  a  note  from  his  lawyers,  informing  him 
that  in  an  automobile  accident,  his  mother  and  fiancee  had 
been  killed,  and  asking  what  to  do  about  the  estate,  of  which 
he  was  now  the  sole  heir. 
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The  sorrow  caused  by  this  news,  combined  with  the  great 
struggle  he  had  gone  through,  weakened  him  greatly,  so  that 
he  suffered  a  relapse.  Leila  had  been  informed  of  his  trouble, 
and  the  motherly  care  which  she  now  took  of  him  saved  his 
life. 

Knowing  this,  and  having  an  overwhelming  need  of  some 
one  in  whom  to  trust,  and  with  whom  to  pour  out  his  soul, 
he  spent  the  long  days,  when  he  had  nearly  grown  well  again, 
in  strolling  over  the  near-by  hills  with  her,  and,  as  was  natural, 
soon  forgot  to  a  large  degree  the  bereavement  that  he  had 
suffered,  in  his  growing  love  for  her. 

Finally,  feeling  himself  unable  to  ever  return  to  his  old 
home,  or  friends,  and  having  a  strong,  pure  love  for  Leila, 
he  obtained  his  discharge  from  his  regiment,  had  his  property 
in  England  sold,  and  now,  when  the  large  round  moon  casts 
the  purple  shadows  of  the  tall  trees  in  the  dusty  highway  that 
winds  over  the  hills  from  Sahore  to  Peshawar,  it  often  dis- 
closes a  ragged  but  happy  Englishman,  his  nationality  but 
hidden  under  his  tan  and  rags,  sitting  with  his  native  wife, 
while  a  baby  boy  and  girl  play  at  their  feet. 
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*    On  leave  of  absence. 

The  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  J.  V.  Mullen 
as  Managing  Editor  for  the  coming  year,  and  of  Woodward  Fellows,  1920,  of 
Chicago,  as  Associate  Editor. 

Editorials 

We  have  been  watching  the  developments  of  the  new  ath- 
letic organizaton  with  critical  interest,  and  although  it  has 
been  thus  far  without  reproach,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  entire  idea  is  detrimental  to  that  undefinable 
quantity,  school  spirit.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The 
school,  of  course,  is  nothing  more  than  a  number  of  classes. 
As  a  natural  conclusion  to  draw,  school  spirit  is  therefore 
nothing  more  than  unified  class  spirit.  So,  by  destroying 
the  most  appreciable  means  of  augmenting  class  spirit,  class 
athletics,  our  authorities  have  also  impaired  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  of  our  school  life,  the  temper  of  Andover.  Space 
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forbids  us  to  enlarge  further  on  this  matter,  but  the  argument 
is  at  least  logical. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that,  owing  to 
the  youth  and  physical  inferiority  of  the  two  lower  classes  in 
comparison  with  the  upper,  that  the  athletic  struggles  between 
them  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  So,  to  promote  a  cer- 
tain equality  of  strength  among  the  members  of  the  school, 
the  Roman — Greek — Saxon — Gaul  system  holds  its  sway. 
However,  the  results  of  the  Andover-Exeter  contests  in  thv. 
near  future  will  either  prove  of  disprove  the  archetype  under 
discussion. 


After  an  exceedingly  successful  term,  although  some  think 
to  the  contrary,  the  Philo  Congress  has  temporarily  adjourned 
until  next  year.  Its  season  has  been  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able for  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  that  the  school  has 
ever  witnessed.  Handicapped  by  a  late  start,  due  to  the  mili- 
tary work  of  last  term,  this  society  has  surprised  the  entire 
school  by  its  results.  It  is  hard  to  find  among  the  larger 
preparatory  schools  or  smaller  colleges  an  equal  showing 
in  that  almost  forgotten  art,  debating.  It  gives  us  great  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  say  this  and  we  hope  that  the  next  year 
of  this  embryo  project  will  be  as  prosperous. 


^         Le  Tripotage  ^_3| 


::9  C:: 


I  WONDER  WHY 
IT  IS 

•  •  • 

THAT  I 

CAN  NOT  SEEM 

TO  THINK  OF 

•  •  • 

ANYTHING  TO  PUT 

•  •  • 

IN  THIS 

•  •  • 

D-N  COLUMN 
NOW  THAT  MY 

ILLUSTRIOUS 

•  •  • 

COMPATRIOTS  HAVE  LEFT 

•  •  • 

I  WONDER  WHY 
I  THANK  YOU 


COMMON  ERRORS  MADE  BY  THE 
RETURNING  SOLDIERS. 

Compiled  by  Mr,  Creel,  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of 
misinformation. 

Jumping  for  the  nearest  man- 
hole cover  every  time  the  traffic 
cop  blows  his  whistle. 

Marking  time  at  the  corner  while 
waiting  for  traffic  to  pass. 

Yelling  "snap  out  of  it!"  to  the 
old  lady  who  is  slow  in  getting  on 
a  street  car. 

Stepping  up  to  dignified  old  gen- 
tleman about  to  step  into  his  lim- 
ousine, and  asking,  "got  a  butt, 
buddie?" 

Pounding  the  table  and  yelling, 
"where's  that  d—  K.P.,"  when 
the  French  headwaiter  is  not  quick 
enough. 

Saluting  the  head  bellboys  and 
doormen  of  the  leading  hotels  of 
New  York. 

Yelling,  "seconds!"  and  gently 
hurling  his  cup  across  the  room  at 
the  old  lady  whose  daughter  has 
asked  him  to  tea. 
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The  Editors  of  Le  Tripotage  beg  to  announce  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Faculty,  the  spirit  of  humor  will  be  cast  aside 
for  once,  and  an  article  of  a  more  serious  nature  will  be  pub- 
lished. The  following  is  therefore  printed  for  the  guidance 
of  friends  of  the  students. 

Entrance  Blank  for  Phillips  Academy 
1919-1920 

1.  What  is  your  age  and  why? 

2.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  three  prettiest  girls 
that  you  know. 

Note :  Those  of  African  descent  are  not  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

3.  Do  you  know  anything  about  poultry?  If  not,  go  no 
further. 

4.  Give,  with  dates  of  departure  and  reasons,  the  names 
of  at  least  five  schools  that  you  have  been  fired  from. 

Note:  Co-educational  institutions  are  debarred  from  this 
question. 

5.  Do  you  drink?    If  not,  merely  write  "camel." 

6.  Do  you  intend  to  take  the  "Fine  Arts"  course?  If  so, 
check  at  least  four  of  the  following  professions  which  you 
intend  to  pursue:  I  Pugilist,  2  Booze-Fighter,  3  Brakeman. 

Note :  No.  2  obsolete  after  June  30, 1919. 

7.  Do  you  use  "O'Sullivan's  Live  Rubber  Heels"  ? 

Note:  This  question  need  not  be  answered  as  it  is  merely 
an  advertisement. 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  William  Jennings  jBryan?  An- 
swer Yes,  or  No  . 

9.  Do  you  believe?  1.  The  S.  I.  M.  P.  (Society  for  Inter- 
ment of  Mental  Paralytics),  2  The  "Shimmie  "  3  Bronx  Cock- 
tails? 

Note :  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  will  not  be  answered. 

10.  Do  you  prefer  blondes  or  brunettes? 

Note:  Answer  in  Hebrew  only  (New  Yorkers  be  careful 
to  use  the  pure  language  only,  as  East  Side  patois  will  be 
strictly  barred). 
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HER  MISTAKE. 

Oh  pardon  me,  my  pretty  Miss, 

If  you'll  but  smile  at  me 

You'll  fill  my  heart  with  wondrous  bliss, 

Oh,  prithee  come  to  tea. 

Oh  call  me  up  to-night,  kind  swain, 

Perhaps  we'll  make  a  date 

And  if  you'll  meet  the  evening  train 

I  know  I'll  not  be  late. 

Oh  Pshaw,  dear  sir,  it  cannot  be, 

My  memory  did  me  fail, 

You  must  not  come,  at  home  I'll  be, 

My  grandson's  out  on  bail. 


AMBITION. 

I  am  a  bum,  live  like  a  bum, 
A  bum  I'll  always  be. 
The  broad  highway's  for  me. 
The  broad  highways  for  me. 

I  do  not  work.    Why  should  I  work  ? 
I  steal  all  that  I  need. 
I  hate  all  man,  all  laws  are  ban 
And  all  I  want  is  feed. 

My  thoughts,  'tis  true,  are  strange  to  you, 
You  loate  my  brazen  cheek, 
You  say  beware,  but  I  don't  care 
For  I'm  a  Bolshevik ! 


RUMOR  HATH  IT. 

That,  as  shown  by  the  recent  Senior  Class  elections,  politics 
are  not  yet  dead  in  Andover.    'Twere  better  thus,  mayhap. 
That  one  of  the  rumors  rumored  in  the  last  issue  of  "/<? 
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Tripotage"  should  not  been  rumored  as  it  was  rumored.  We 
therefore,  apologize  most  humbly  to  all  involved,  or  consider 
themselves  involved,  by  that  rumor. 

That  there  were  two  meetings  of  Philo  each  week;  one 
Tuesday  night  and  the  other  Wednesday  noon.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  was  the  most  important. 

That  our  Mirror  reviews  are  taking  a  more  sober  nature. 
This  is  probably  due  to  some  new  influence  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  our  local  contemporary — we  wonder  what. 

That  the  prophet  of  our  Biblical  addition  of  the  March 
issue  was  greatly  displeased  at  our  taking  his  name — was  it  his 
name? — in  vain.  Again  we  crave  forgiveness,  for  it  is  our 
intention  to  make  Le  Tripotage  as  welcome  as  we  can  do 
every  one. 

That  the  communications  of  our  local  contemporary  are 
in  disfavor  with  certain  members  of  the  faculty.  However, 
as  that  periodical  states,  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  those  articles. 


THE  SAME  OLD  STORY. 

In  a  town  called  Moe 
Not  so  many  years  ago, 
There  lived  a  skinny  man 
Named  Hiram  Lamb 

He  was  tall  and  he  was  thin 
And  he  had  a  funny  grin, 
But  he  hated  wine  and  "Wimmin," 
Even  song. 

He  did  work  from  morn  'til  night, 
And  with  money  he  was  tight, 
But  one  day 

A  change  came  over  him. 
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He  was  walking  through  the  town 
When  he  spied  a  peach  in  brown, 
Now  he's  married,  and — 
Just  the  same  old  story. 


WE  NOMINATE  FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 

Playful  Playford ;  because  France,  with  all  her  tribulations, 
has  not  dulled  the  edge  of  his  wit;  because  his  line  is  as 
original  as  ever;  but  chiefly  because  the  worst  thing  that 
can  now  be  attached  to  him  is  eating  Life-Savers. 


That  honorific  managing-editor  of  our  local  contemporary: 
because,  although  once  revolutionary  in  his  ideas,  he  is  now 
contra-revolutionary ;  because  he  believes  entirely  in  unit  com- 
mand of  school  journalism;  but  chiefly  because  he  objects  to 
Czecho-Slovak  influence. 


That  contentious  Titian-colored  Ohio  politician:  because 
he  is  La  Follette's  most  logical  successor ;  because  he  will  lead 
the  hosts  of  Philo  against  those  of  the  school  in  debate;  but 
chiefly  because  he  comes  from  East  Cleveland. 


Our  local  Praxiteles,  Johnna  Spahget:  because  he  has  shown 
by  his  recent  visit,  that  he  still  has  a  liking  for  the  school;  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  strangeness  of  both  his  patois  and  his 
vocabulary. 


Our  Reading  Rough-neck:  because  he  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  two  A's ;  because  he  can  wear  them  both  at  once  and  get 
away  with  it;  but  chiefly  because  he  finds  the  day  on  which 
the  track  squad  picture  was  taken  the  only  one  convenient 
for  him  to  practice  upon. 
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That  miniature  Hobey  Baker,  R.  P.:  because  he  has  most 
amicable  feelings  toward  this  department;  because  he  seems 
as  if  he  considers  himself  vastly  superior  to  the  hoi  polloi ; 
but  chiefly  because  he  regards  himself  an  authority  on  that 
athletic  sport,  African  golf. 


PROPAGANDA. 

They  say  that  Lila  Lee  is  ninety-three 
That  all  Caruso  ever  touched  was  tea, 
They  state  that  Mary  Pickford  is  a  Hun, 
That  Theda  Bara's  going  to  be  a  nun. 

They  vow  that  Mrs.  Castle  cannot  dance, 
That  Norma  Talmadge  simply  can't  entrance, 
That  Mabel  Normand  cannot  swim, 
That  Fatty  Roscoe's  really  slim. 

They  know  that  Galli-Curci  has  no  voice, 
That  Francis  Bushman's  made  a  better  choice, 
Repeat  this  propaganda  and  the  German's 

war  you'll  win 
Unless  you  write  to  Moses  and  gain  truth 

from  him. 


FROM  OUR  LOCAL  CONTEMPORARY. 
Andover  Nines  Starts  Its  outdoor  work — (Shades  of  Dr.  John- 
son). 

The  trif stage  of  this  issue — (Vindictive  nature  of  our  local 
contemporary  is  here  exemplified). 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  student  body  have  gotten  into  a 
very  bad  habit  lately,  i.e.,  playing  baseba\L-{Improvement  on  Her- 
rick  and  Damon's  usual  style). 

Yesterday  morning  all  the  "preps"  were  delighted  to  hear  the 
joyful  news  that  pajamas  would  be  in  vogue  that  evening,  at  the 
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same  time  we  all  received  the  tidings  that  our  long-lost  quarters 
would  come  in  a  "celebration." 

(The  embarkation  of  our  "prep"  heelers  into  the  sea  of  journal- 
ism has  brought  forth  some  startling  results.) 

Of  course,  all  Abbott  was  up  to  receive  us,  but  after  a  few 
cheers  and  a  snake  dance,  we  left.    (Man,  Oh  Man!) 

Interview  secured  with  Mr.  Kededy  (What  has  our  local 
contemporary  against  Mr.  Kennedy?) 


QUELQUE  CHOSE  DE  SCINTIIXANT  QUI  EUT  I/AIR 
D'UNE  PENSEE. 

"They  call  him  the  king  of  dancers." 
"Sort  of  a  foot  ruler,  eh?" 

— Jack  0' Lantern. 


PACIFYING  MOTHER 
Daughter — Everett  kissed  me  last  night. 

Mother  (indignantly) — That  is  outrageous.  Did  you  sit  on 
him  for  it  ? 

Daughter — I  did. — Widow. 


NEVER  TOUCHED  HER 
Guy — Do  you  know  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address? 
Jane — I  thought  he  lived  at  the  White  House. — Sun  Dial. 
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"Does  she  dress  well?" 

"I  dunno;  I  never  watched  her." — Princeton  Tiger. 


Sentimental  Damsel  (on  a  tour  of  the  campus,  stopped  before 
a  gigantic  tree) — Oh,  wonderful  elm,  if  you  could  speak,  what 
would  you  say  to  me  ? 

Senior  Forester  (accompanying  her) — It  would  probably  say, 
"Pardon  me,  but  I  am  an  oak." — Froth. 


"He  calls  that  hard  looking  babe  the  idol  of  his  life." 
"Probably  worships  stone  idols." 

— Jack  O'Lantern. 


FOUND 

Old  Gentleman  (in  street  car) — Has  anyone  here  dropped  a 
roll  of  bills,  with  a  rubber  elastic  around  them? 
"Yes,  I  have !"  cried  a  dozen  at  once. 

Old  Gentleman  (calmly) — Well,  IVe  just  picked  up  the  elastic. 

— Widow. 


A  SECOND— WHAT? 

"Gladys,"  said  her  mother,  "you  stood  on  the  porch  quite  a 
while  with  that  young  man  last  night." 

"Why,  mother,"  replied  Gladys,  "I  only  stood  there  for  a 
second." 

"Yes,"  said  mother,  "but  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  third  and  the 
fourth." — Burr. 
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TAKING  CHANCES 

A  certain  pompous  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  mid-western 
university,  who  puts  on  more  dignity  than  his  appearance  will 
admit,  was  taken  down  several  notches  by  an  impious  student 
while  lingering  for  a  moment  before  the  university  library. 

"Would  you  mind  holding  my  books  for  me  while  I  run  back 
in  and  get  my  overshoes  ?"  asked  the  stude. 

"Why,  sir!"  thundered  the  outraged  man,  "I  am  Professor  of 
Comparative  Epigraphies !" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.    I'll  trust  you."— Garoyle. 


IN  FRENCH 

A  savoir  faire  mam'selle, 

Who  was  known  as  the  Marseillaise  belle, 

Was  asked  for  a  kiss 

By  a  soldier  named  Bliss, 
And  she  told  him  to  gaux  straight  to  helle. — Pelican. 


Private  Jones — "What  was  the  commotion  in  the  mess  hall?" 
Private  Smith — "The  mess  sergeant  went  insane.    Asked  the 
cook  for  a  piece  of  toast." 
Private  Jones— "Well." 

Private  Smith — "He  said  he  was  a  poached  egg  and  wanted 
to  sit  down." — Gargoyle. 


Romantic  Guy — "My  dear,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  beautiful 
broad  expanse  of  sea  before  ? 
.^—"Certainly." 
R.  G.  (surprised)— -"Where?" 
She— "Why  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship."— Tiger. 
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FORWARD,  MARCH ! 
Big  Guy — Get  off  my  feet ! 

Little  One — Is  it  much  more  than  two  minutes'  walk  ? 

— Chaparal. 

Fro :  "Are  you  coming  to  the  fancy  dress  ball  ?" 
Mage :  "Oh,  no,  I  really  haven't  anything  to  wear." 
Fro:  "Fine!  I'll  call  for  you  at  nine." — Widow. 


How  about  that  extra  quarter} 

The  Friendship  House 

Can't  be  run  on  promises. 

N.  J.  BARTLETT  &  CO. 
Booksellers 

Importers  of  English  Books 
28  Cornhill  -         -         BOSTON.  MASS. 


When  You  See  Our  Suits 
and  Overcoats 

you  think  of  the  young  men  they  were  made  for — young 
men  who  radiate  vim,  enthusiasm,  vitality.  Young  men 
who  are  making  ready  to  tackle  big  propositions — and 
win. 

The  models,  fabrics,  patterns  and  colors  are  in  thorough 
accord — bright,  lively,  sprightly,  wide-awake. 
Men  who  wear  "Best"  Clothes  are  not  conspicuous  by 
their  dress — but  they  are  never  overlooked  in  any  crowd. 

pe*t  Se  Company 

Fifth  Ave.  and  35th  St. 
Men's  Shop—Fifth  Floor  Entrance  1— West  35th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  1879 

=  You  Never  Pay  More  at  Best's  ===== 


THE  DAN8ANT8 

These  Universally  Popular  Dances  Have  Been 
Daily  Resumed  at 

Music  for  Dancing  in  the  Cafe  from  4  until  9  P.  M. 
Music  in  the  Egyptian  Room  from  6.30  until  12.30  P.  M. 

This  will  prove  pleasant  news  to 
dance-lovers 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 

(HOTEL  LENOX  UNDER   SAME  MANAGEMENT) 


Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 
For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure 
to  visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs, 
groups  or  views  of  school. 

School  and  Class  Pictures    •    •    Atha  Agent 


/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD;  CONN. 

SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


WELL  DRESSED    ANDOVER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 


BURNS 


THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 

Athletic  Good.      ELM  SQUARE    Frank  Bros-  shoea 


ARTHUR  H.  GRAY 

135  MAIN  STREET 


SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

JERSEY   ICE  CREAM 

SOLD  BY  NO  ONE  ELSE  ON  THE  HILL. 


Van  Neste  &  Co. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Officers'  Military  and  Naval  Uniforms 


101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


ft  vTii  V  ri  slTi  Wr§ Wi  tfTi  tfTt  iTTt  Wrt  Wi'tfTt 


MIKE  HARRISON 


At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Wednesday 


New  Havcn.Conn. 


New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 


New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 


ll  ll  LlljllLlI  lljll  Llljllj  lljlljII 


STRAW 
HATS 

NOW 
READY 

—  AT  — 

Frank  L.  Cole's 

44  Main  Street 
Andover,     -    -  Mass, 

OPEN  EVERY  EVENING 


]Tt  »iTt « ni  iKt  inni  ■rni  iTft »)  1  iiTt  tfTi  ■  - 


70  and  71 


J.  H.  PLAYDON 
FLORIST 


Main  Stmt 


Andover 


Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 


Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

Flowers  delivered  in  all  parts  of  U.  8. 
and  Canada 


THE  ANDOVER 
CANDY  KITCHEN 

MASrrjPAOTUXBBS  OF 

HOME  MADE  CANDY 
and  ICE  CREAM 


ROXBURY 

A  School  for  the  Individual 

At  Roxbury  there  are  no  forms.  A  boy  may  take 
exactly  the  courses  he  needs.  He  may  take  as  many  or 
as  few  hours  of  instruction  as  he  requires  in  each  subject. 
He  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Instruction  is  in  small  classes  of  from  2  to  4 — in- 
dividual if  necessary.  The  staff  of  15  masters,  chosen 
largely  from  university  faculties,  is  composed  of  in- 
spiring men  and  expert  teachers.  Result — extraordinary 
efficiency.  Roxbury's  students  do  a  remarkable  amount 
of  work  and  do  it  thoroughly. 

The  summer  school,  July  16 — September  19,  has  a 
faculty  of  25  instructors,  the  best  teachers  that  can  be 
found.  The  New  Haven  branch  has  an  additional  fac- 
ulty of  12 — covering  college  as  well  as  preparatory  sub- 
jects. At  Cheshire  there  are  dormitory  accomodations 
for  over  100  boys,  but  the  school  is  likely  to  be  over- 
subscribed.   Write  early  for  a  room. 

The  complete  equipment  of  a  large  secondary  school. 
All  athletics,  except  football,  under  expert  coaching. 

Roxbury  has  prepared  600  final  candidates  in 
seven  years  for  college  entrance  examinations.  Only  9 
out  of  this  number  failed.  Ask  anyone  about  Roxbury's 
record. 


ROXBURY  SCHOOL,  Cheshire 

L.  FERRIS,  B.  A.  A.  E.  CURDY,  Ph.  D. 

DIRECTOR  HEADMASTER 


NEW  HAVEN  OFFICE 

113  College  St.,      F.  C.  HESSELMEYER,  Ph.  B.  Manager 


The  Rosenbaum  School 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

Oar  rooming  accomodations  being  exaustcd  we  are  nnable 
to  accept  any  more  students  at  Milford  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  MONDAY,  JULY  21,  1919 

After  you  have  heard  from  the  college  board  examinations 
write  us  what  examinations,  if  any,  you  have  failed  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  advise  you  when  you  ought  to  begin  reviewing  them 
in  preparation  for  the  fall  examinations. 

Last  summer,  out  of  NINETY-TWO  boys  at  our  school 
but  TWO  failed  to  enter  college. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 

BOX  R,  MILFORD.  CONN. 


Lowell  Textile  School 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture  including  all  commercial  fibres. 

Three-year  diploma  courses  in 

Cotton  Manufacturing    Wool  Manufacturing 
Textile  Designing 

Four-year  degree  courses  in 

Chemistry  and  Textile  Coloring 
Textile  Engineering 

Degree  of  B.  T.  C.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Chemistry)  and 
B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  offered  for  comple- 
tion of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted 
without  examination. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  President,  Lowell,  Mass. 


TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

Preparation  for  All  New  England  Colleges 
A  Quarter  Century  Record  of  Success 


^\mple  and  experienced  teaching  staff. 

Newly  equipped  laboratories  for  science  work. 

Dining  naM  attractively  furnished  providing  excellent  service. 

Over  onc  hundred  and  fifty  winning  candidates  each  year. 

Very  comfortable,  high  grade  residential  accomodations. 

Effective  and  energetic  methods  in  teaching. 

Rowing,  tennis  and  other  out-door  sports. 


For  information  concerning  this  work  carried  on  in  August 
and  September,  address 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN, 

40  Little  Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Telephone  Cambridge  627 


Tear  Book  on  request 


V      to  V 


Do  Your  Part 

SUBSCRIBE 

Victory 
Liberty 
Loan 

Let's  finish  the  job  now 

v     h  v 


^l,v  JLUJivVvV 

JUNE,  1919 

COMMENCEMENT  ISSUE 

ANUUVtn,  MAooACMUotTTb 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks 
Bronzes  China  Glass  Stationery 


Distinctive  Merit 


The  Mail  Service  gives  prompt  attention 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37™ Street 
New  York 


MAKER  OF  BOOKS.  MAGAZINES.  CATALOGUES, 
AND  ADVERTISING  LITERATURE 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

p  p  p 

THE  TERRY  PRESS,  35  MAIN  ST. 


Phillips  Academy 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1780 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 


CATALOG   SENT   ON  REQUEST 


H.  F.  Chase 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  for  all 

Phillips  Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


ANDOVER,     -  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


J.  D.  Blackshaw 

Successor  to  F.  E.  WHITING 

Up-to-Date  Jeweler 
and  M'fg.  Optician 


MAIN  STREET 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Fine  Inks  and  Adhesives 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
lis        s        •      Taurine  Mucilage 
Ml  (riTlTl^     ^  Photo  Mounter  Paste 
**1001"0        Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 
IRE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling:  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt 
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History  of  the  Class  of 

By  Chas.  M.  Dole 

1919 

IN  September,  1915,  the  Class  of  1919,  one  hundred  and 
seven  strong,  made  its  first  appearance  on  Andover  Hill. 
Instead  of  being  received  cordially  and  kindly,  as  a  few 
of  the  uninitiated  hoped,  we  were  hailed  as  "fresh  preps,"  and 
by  this  name  we  were  known  for  many  months.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks,  our  lives  were  made  miserable  by  the 
"old  men,"  and  it  was  a  very  familiar  sight  to  see  one  or  more 
of  our  members  trudging  across  the  campus,  balancing  a  chair 
on  his  head  and  laden  with  three  or  four  suit  cases  besides, 
trying  to  look  unconcerned,  and  yet  wishing  with  all  his  might 
that  he  were  back  in  the  little  old  town  called  home,  where 
there  was  no  such  person  as  an  "old  man."  During  those  first 
few  trying  days,  we  were  introduced  to  "Pap"  Eaton,  before 
whose  venerable  countenance  many  of  us  quailed,  even  pre- 
ferring to  carry  chairs  than  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  Algebra  and  Latin. 

During  the  fall  term,  the  football  team,  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Gleason  and  Coach  Lillard,  worked  hard,  and 
although  we  won  most  of  the  preliminary  games,  we  were  de- 
feated by  Exeter  in  a  clean-cut  victory.  "Dink"  Stover  was 
the  only  one  of  our  number  who  was  successful  in  showing  the 
school  that  even  a  "prep"  can  play  football. 

During  the  winter  term,  the  hockey  and  swimming  teams 
made  a  good  showing  and  although  we  were  beaten  by  Exeter 
in  hockey,  she  was  hard  put  for  a  victory.     On  the  hockey 
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team  we  were  represented  by  three  1919  men  and  on  the 
swimming  team  by  one.  Then  just  as  vacation  looked  years 
away,  the  Junior  Prom  came  and  so  gave  a  few  of  the  more 
daring  preps  a  chance  to  blossom  forth  in  their  new  "tucks" 
and  dress  suits.  The  baseball  and  track  teams  now  began 
their  work  under  their  new  coaches,  Mr.  Quimby  and  Mr. 
Blanchard.  They  progressed  rapidly,  and  although  we  were 
defeated  by  Exeter  in  baseball  by  a  score  of  2  to  1,  we  were 
mighty  proud  of  the  team.  Captain  Russell's  track  team  also 
was  beaten  by  Exeter. 

And  so  our  first  year  at  Andover  was  completed.  We  left 
school  in  June,  happy  because  we  did  not  have  to  take  any 
college  Board  Exams,  and  to  think  of  the  next  year  when  the 
detested  name  of  "prep"  might  be  shifted  from  our  shoulders 
to  some  other  poor  unfortunates. 

We  returned  in  the  fall  of  1916  with  mixed  feelings  of  pride 
at  being  able  to  call  ourselves  old  men,  and  of  anticipation  for 
the  coming  events  of  the  year. 

The  football  team  worked  hard  under  Fred  Daley's  coach- 
ing, but  were  unluckily  defeated  by  our  most  worthy  rival 
in  a  hard  fought  game.  The  same  team  made  a  good  show- 
ing in  its  early  games,  but  managed  only  to  tie  Worcester  in 
the  final  game  of  the  season. 

After  a  short  Christmas  Holiday  we  came  back  to  school 
on  January  second.  The  Junior  Prom,  the  most  talked  of 
and  thought  of  event  of  the  winter,  was  very  successful.  The 
hockey  and  swimming  teams  had  fine  seasons,  and  we  were 
able  to  defeat  Exeter  in  hockey  for  the  first  time  since  the 
game  was  instituted  at  Andover. 

In  the  spring,  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  subsequent 
intense,  patriotic  feeling  of  the  school  resulted  in  the  forming 
of  the  Military  Organization  and  the  abolition  of  Athletics. 
The  military  work  was  very  successful,  and  although  there 
were  no  baseball  games  nor  track  meets,  we  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant spring  term. 

On  April  18th,  the  P.  A.  Ambulance  Unit  of  twenty-five 
students  sailed  for  France,  under  the  direction  of  Fred  Daley, 
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our  football  coach,  and  were  given  a  rousing  send-off  by  the 
school. 

After  Commencement  and  the  trying  times  of  College 
Board  Exams,  we  went  our  many  way,  after  spending  one  of 
our  most  significant  years  in  Andover. 

We  came  back  to  school  in  the  fall  of  1917  with  great 
resolves  in  our  hearts  to  be  somebody  that  year — in  athletics 
or  in  some  other  branch  of  school  activities.  We  were  prac- 
tically doomed  to  disappointment,  however,  for  on  our  ar- 
rival in  Andover,  we  learned  that  the  greater  part  of  our  time 
was  to  be  devoted  to  military  training,  an  innovation  into  the 
life  at  Andover.  Under  the  able  training  of  Major  R.  N. 
Davy,  R.  O.  C.  E.  F.  and  Lieut.  R.  F.  Wyatt,  4th  C.  M.  R., 
C.  E.  F.,  who  arrived  later  in  the  year,  work  in  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  progressed  rapidly.  The  Military  Corps, 
a  qualified  Senior  R.  O.  T.  C,  was  organized  on  a  regimental 
basis,  and  during  the  year  were  received  by  General  Hodges 
and  marched  in  a  number  of  parades.  The  training  was  an 
entire  success  and  gained  us  great  prestige  among  secondary 
schools.  The  class  was  represented  by  two  Majors,  four 
Captains  and  four  Lieutenants. 

In  spite  of  the  drilling,  athletics  were  not  neglected. 
Under  Coach  Quimby,  football  practice  went  very  well  and, 
although  we  had  hardly  an  "A"  man  to  build  on,  a  very  fast 
team  was  developed.  With  high  hopes,  having  passed  through 
an  eminently  successful  preliminary  season,  we  went  to  Exeter 
and,  although  we  were  defeated,  the  team  made  a  wonderful 
showing  and,  taking  all  in  all,  the  game  was  the  most  vigor- 
ously contested  struggle  ever  seen  on  Plimpton  Field.  In- 
cluding Captain  Braden,  1919  was  represented  by  six  men. 

During  the  winter  term  the  hockey  team,  Mr.  Quimby 
coaching,  carried  off  a  hard  schedule,  with  a  large  percentage 
of  victories,  ending  up  the  season  by  a  victory  over  Exeter. 
The  wrestling  and  swimming  teams  were  hardly  eclipsed  by 
the  hockey  team,  for  both  teams  went  through  their  seasons 
with  a  very  few  defeats. 
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But  fate  was  not  so  kind  to  the  baseball  and  track  teams. 
Both  were  laboring  under  the  handicaps  of  no  coaches  and  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  military  work.  However,  although 
defeated  by  Exeter,  they  made  an  extremely  creditable  display, 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  their  training. 
The  tennis  team  won  the  interscholastic  championship  at 
Harvard;  the  Houk  brothers  being  our  representatives. 

Even  though  we  were  working  harder  than  ever,  we  still 
paid  some  attention  to  social  activities.  The  Peabody  dances 
were  a  great  success,  but  the  crowning  events  of  the  year 
were  the  Junior  and  Senior  Proms.  In  spite  of  Hoover  and 
the  Fuel  Administration,  both  affairs  were  enjoyed  by  all,  and 
as  is  the  case  each  year,  they  were  unanimously  agreed  to 
be  the  finest  ever  held  in  the  Gym.  The  Musical  Clubs,  too, 
had  their  share  of  excitement;  besides  the  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Roger's  Hall,  they  gave  several  concerts. 

After  watching  with  heavy  hearts,  1918  graduate,  we 
turned  our  thoughts  to  the  coming  Summer  Military  Camp, 
and  to  our  Senior  year,  which  we  awaited  with  great  expecta- 
tion, not  knowing  what  it  held  in  store  for  us,  but  quite  willing 
to  try  ourselves  through  another  year  at  Andover. 

Again  we  returned  to  school  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  with 
even  fewer  old  men  back  than  usual,  and  with  those  few  drib- 
ling  into  the  army  by  twos  and  threes.  In  sipte  of  this  handi- 
cap— perhaps,  in  a  sense,  because  of  this  handicap — we  came 
back  with  a  determination  to  make  our  last  year  the  greatest 
of  them  all. 

Immediately  upon  our  return,  our  attention  turned  to  foot- 
ball and  under  the  joint  guidance  of  Doctor  Page  and  Mr. 
Benton,  a  team  was  developed  around  the  only  two  "A"  men 
back — a  team  which  seemed  to  hold  every  promise  of  success. 
When,  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  the  restrictions  on  Military 
training  were  dropped,  things  moved  with  even  greater  speed 
and  a  victory  over  Exeter  was  looked  for.  The  result  of  the 
game  was  a  great  surprise:  fairly  outclassed,  but  sticking  it 
out  with  the  old  Andover  spirit,  we  were  defeated  by  a  score 
26-7.    The  Class  of  1919  is  proud  to  claim  as  its  own  nine 
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members  of  Captain  Adams's  men.  The  second  team,  suffering 
from  lack  of  material,  made  a  fine  record  under  the  guidance 
of  Captain  Fletcher. 

The  social  life,  although  still  under  some  war-time  re- 
strictions, livened  up  a  great  deal.  The  Peabody  Dances  were 
unqualified  successes  and  the  Junior  Prom — the  eagerly  awaited 
event  of  the  winter  term  went  off  with  great  gusto,  reflecting 
full  credit  on  the  class  of  1920  and  the  members  of  its  com- 
mittee. The  combined  Musical  Clubs  performed  as  usual  at 
Rogers  Hall,  and  in  return  gave  a  dance  in  Peabody  House,  with 
most  happy  results.  The  crowning  event  of  our  career  here 
at  Andover,  the  Senior  Prom,  promises  to  end  our  existence 
in  Andover  with  the  biggest  social  event  of  the  year. 

The  swimming  and  hickey  teams  both  did  excellen  twork 
during  the  winter,  the  latter,  led  by  Captain  Adams  tying 
our  New  Hampshire  rivals  1  to  1  in  an  overtime  game.  The 
baseball  and  track  squads,  working  hard  under  coaches  Daly 
and  Shepherd,  respectively,  seemed  to  offer  exceptional  chances 
toward  a  very  successful  season. 

And  so  the  end  of  our  years  at  Andover  is  close  at  hand. 
We  look  toward  our  departure  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  anticipation.  In  looking  back  over  our  four  years,  we 
have  a  feeling  of  pride,  for  we  have  been  a  true  Andover  Class ; 
surely  nothing  can  be  worthy  of  more  honor  than  that. 


Class  Oration 

By  Hugh  H.  Spencer 

WE  are  living  in  a  new  era !  The  world  has,  in  these  past 
strenuous  four  years,  been  completely  revolutionized. 
Changes  such  as  have  never  before  been  heard  of  have 
come  about  which  have  transformed  this  world  of  ours  into 
a  new  planet.  Never  have  such  revolutionary  changes  come 
about  so  rapidly.  The  world  is  freed  from  the  menace  of  militar- 
ism; for  Germany,  its  chief  exponent,  is  crushed;  war,  the 
great  leveler,  has  annihilated  the  old  ideas  of  class  distinction 
and  established  a  feeling  of  equality  among  all  men,  democ- 
racy, that  highest  polity,  has  established  itself  through- 
out the  world,  and  all  peoples  are  now  being  ruled  by  them- 
selves; and  finally  a  spirit  of  harmony  has  been  established 
between  all  nations.  This,  said  the  thoughtful  fool.  We  are 
living  in  a  new  era. 

The  world  is  freed  from  the  menace  of  militarism?  True 
the  family  of  Hohenzollern  has  been  deposed,  but  there  re- 
main forty  million  Germans  whose  very  existence  has  been 
military  in  its  nature.  Will  simply  a  treaty  such  as  they 
have  previously  termed  a  scrap  of  paper,  serve  to  quench 
within  them  this  ever  smouldering  flame?  Even  if  Germany, 
by  the  crushing  terms  of  the  peace,  is  rendered  impotent,  the 
problem  of  militarism  still  remains.  Other  countries  may 
threaten  to  become  militaristic  in  their  character,  and  above 
all  no  nation  can  ever  be  safe  from  itself.  The  problem  of 
militarism  solved?  Even  its  terms  have  been  only  half  stated. 
The  solution  remains  entirely  for  us. 

War  has  annihilated  class  distinction?  Look  at  our  labor 
problem !  Never  in  the  history  of  America  was  there  such 
a  labor  question  to  solve,  and  our  problem  is  simply  a  fair 
sample  of  the  problems  of  England,  France  and  Italy.  No 
more  class  distinction?  On  May  day  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
anarchists,  as  they  were  being  loaded  into  the  police  vans, 
wore  on  their  faces  an  expression  of  ecstasy  like  martyrs  of 
old.    Our  problems  solved  when  deadly  bombs  are  being  sent 
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through  the  mail?  No;  great  changes,  solutions  of  great 
problems  never  come  about  in  one  night.  Time  is  always 
necessary — time,  much  sacrifice  on  both  sides,  and  much,  very 
much  thought.  A  "machine-gun  policy"  will  never  solve  this 
problem,  such  a  policy  may  serve  to  subdue  labor,  but  it  will 
never  answer  the  question.  The  solution  of  this  problem  re- 
mains for  us. 

In  Japan  forty  millions  live  under  an  absolute  monarchy ; 
in  China  three  hundred  millions,  although  citizens  of  a  nominal 
republic,  have  no  voice  in  their  rule.  What  have  the  na- 
tives of  India  to  say  of  their  government?  We  have  heard 
that  new  Germany  is  democratic,  but  as  to  the  form  of  that 
democracy  we  know  but  little.  And  Russia,  who  can  say 
that  such  a  nation  is  democratic  when  each  individual  is  not 
able  to  rule  himself?  It  is  a  problem  which  has  long  faced 
the  world,  this  question  of  autonomy,  one  which  is  far  from 
being  solved  and  one  which  requires  the  best  efforts  of  our 
mightiest  minds  to  bring  about  its  solution.  And  yet  the 
thoughtful  fool  has  said  that  democracy  has  established  itself 
throughout  the  world.  No,  this  problem  is  not  settled  and  its 
solution  remains  for  us. 

The  Japanese  delegate  to  the  peace  conference  said  "These 
suspicions  must  cease !"  When  Japan  demanded  the  penin- 
sula of  Shantung.  Italy  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
Convention  unless  her  claims  upon  Jugo-Slavia  were  granted. 
Do  nations  really  live  together  in  harmony?  As  long  as  na- 
tions are  composed  of  human  beings,  as  long  as  human  beings 
have  within  their  hearts  selfishness  and  greed,  just  so  long 
will  nations  continue  to  conflict.  As  long  as  statesmen  cling 
to  the  old  ideas  of  a  balance  of  power,  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  form  entangling  ententes  and  alliances,  just  so  long  will 
nations  conflict ;  just  so  long  will  there  be  the  menace  of  war. 
The  problem  is  serious  and  its  solution  is  for  us  to  find. 

The  thoughtful  fool,  in  spite  of  his  thoughtfulness,  re- 
mains a  fool.  The  world  is  still  the  same  old  world.  Its 
problems  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  many,  for  as  fast  as 
old  problems  are  solved,  new  ones  arise  to  take  their  place. 
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They  are  vital,  these  problems,  ones  which  we  must  face 
squarely  and  which  we  must  strive  against  if  we  are  to  find 
their  solution.  But  no  matter  how  hard  each  individual  may 
strive,  no  matter  how  much  each  in  his  little  sphere  may  seem 
to  accomplish,  the  world  as  a  whole  will  be  but  little  affected. 
So  we  must  strive  energetically  in  the  solving  of  these  great 
problems,  lest  in  the  making  up  of  the  world's  account  our 
little  will  be  lost. 


Class  Poem 


By  R.  C.  Bates 

The  avenue  is  blazing  with  its  flags, 

The  pennants  in  the  sunlight  gaily  wave, 

Scarlet  and  orange,  white  and  blue  and  gold 

Dazzle  and  merge  to  one  great  blinding  blotch 

Of  color.    And  the  crowd:  a  seething  mass, 

Millions  and  millions,  stretching  out  of  sight, 

Until  the  eye  fatigued  by  numbers,  sees, 

No  longer  persons  and  their  little  moves, 

But  sees  the  mighty  movements  of  the  throng. 

The  swelling,  ebbing,  flowing  on  again 

Transforming  men  into  a  living  stream 

Which  flows  like  lava  down  the  blackened  tides 

Of  Aetna:  seething,  molten,  terrible. 

Then  from  the  throat  of  all  that  multitude 

There  comes  a  roar — not  cry,  for  no  known  cry 

Could  drown  the  blaring  of  the  martial  bands, 

Could  drown  the  clanging  of  a  thousand  bells, 

Could  drown  the  sounding  of  ten  thousand  horns — 

A  mighty  roar  of  welcome  from  the  throats 

Of  countless  beings  filled  to  their  soul's  brim 

With  overwhelming  joy  and  heart-felt  thanks 

Unto  the  men  who  now  return  from  war, 

Return  with  Victory  which  their  strong  arms, 

Their  brave  hearts,  and  their  sturdy  souls 

Gained  for  us :  every  honor  which  we  give 

And  all  the  praise  which  from  our  hearts  pours  out : 

The  lasting  thanks  and  gratitude  and  love 

Of  the  whole  Nation  let  these  be  return 

For  all  that  our  men  gave  us  by  their  strength 

And  courage — Yes,  the  deep  sincerity 

Of  a  true  thankfulness  is  what  we  give 

To  those  we  welcome  home .    And  if  these  thanks 

Spring  up  from  out  our  truest  depths  of  soul, 

Then  we  have  given  all  that  we  can  spend 

Upon  the  living :  we  have  given  them 

The  High  Award  for  Valor — All  is  done. 
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Yet  there  are  others  whom  we  honor  now, 
As  we  remember  that  no  words  we  say 
No  songs  we  sing  can  pass  beyond  the  gates, 
Or  filter  throuSri  the  Heavenly  walls  of  gold 
Whose  portals  wide  have  opened,  that  they  pass 
And  leave  behind,  for  better  things,  the  pain 
And  sorrow  which  they  suffered  here. 

No  shouts,  no  bells — There  is  no  welcome  we  can  give. 
They  lie  in  peace  within  the  hallowed  ground. 
They  gave  their  lives  to  save — There  is  no  praise 
Our  hearts  can  sing,  no  tribute  that  our  hands 
Can  consecrate  to  pay  them  what  we  owe. 

And  we,  who  could  not  fight  and  die  as  they, 

We  who  saw  them  taken  from  our  lives 

As  they  performed  their  duty  to  the  end. 

We  now  have  the  duty  to  perform : 

To  finish  well  the  work  which  they  began — 

Our  sorrow  and  our  pain  are  consecrate 

Made  perfect  by  their  sacrifice;  our  loss 

Is  inspiration  to  live  on  and  on 

In  high  communion  with  their  living  souls 

Which  valued  honor  at  the  price  of  death. 

So  then,  let  us  live,  and  living,  know 
That  those  we  loved  and  lost  are  with  their  God, 
That  it  was  His  own  will  that  they  should  sleep 
In  peace  forever  on  their  battle-fields, — 
Our  God  is  very  good,  and  know  thee  best 
For  all  his  children  here,  and  Christ  has  said, 
"No  sparrow  falleth  but  that  God  doth  see 
And  acquiesce,  else  had  it  never  fall'n" 
Be  that  our  comfort  as  we  mourn  their  loss — 
And  let  us  know  its  truth,  and  knowing,  smile 
And  thank  the  God  who  made  it,  that  it  is, 
And,  feeling  that  our  loved  ones  whom  we  lost, 
Those  splendid  men  who  would  be  here  today 
And  cannot,  are  with  God,  say,  "It  is  good." 


Class  Prophecy 

By  C.  P.  G.  Fuller 

Most  August  Audience : 

For  some  years  past,  the  class  prophets  have  laid  much 
of  their  prophecies  to  rank  superstition ;  some  have  drawn 
conclusions  from  dreams  and  crystal  gazings ;  other  more  am- 
bitious ones  have  placed  themselves  in  Heaven,  and,  at  Saint 
Peter's  side,  have  watched  their  former  classmates  pass 
through  the  golden  portals.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  prophesy 
by  such  means.  A  month  or  so  ago,  Professor  Braham  Goyce, 
the  noted  inventor,  patented  a  tube  of  some  bituminous  sub- 
stance, which  had  the  power  to  transport  anyone,  who  placed 
himself  within  the  tube,  a  number  of  years  ahead,  the  num- 
ber being  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
and  to  allow  him  to  study  the  world  at  that  time  for  about 
two  hours.  So,  calling  science  to  my  aid,  I  gave  orders  to 
have  the  vessel  so  constructed  as  to  enable  me  to  reappear 
on  1919's  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  in  1944,  and  placed  my- 
self inside. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  gained  courage  enough  to  open  my 
eyes  and,  to  my  great  amazement,  I  found  myself  in  the 
Touraine  lobby.  I  glanced  at  the  calendar  above  the  desk, 
and  found  that  I  had  over-shot  my  time  by  almost  six  hours, 
for  it  was  the  evening  after  the  celebration.  Although  some- 
what disappointed,  I  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  my  oppor- 
tunity and  find  some  one  who  had  just  been  to  the  reunion. 
Fortunately  I  did  not  have  to  go  far,  for  there,  sitting  in  his 
customary  seat  by  the  door,  I  saw  an  old  1919  man.  Although 
he  seemed  to  be  very  despondent,  I  extended  the  glad  hand, 
asking,  at  the  same  time,  my  stock  question. 

"Oh,  I've  been  down  in  Guatamala  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness," he  answered.  'Tve  raked  in  a  lot  of  money  down  there 
and  I'm  going  to  marry  the  President's  daughter,  as  soon  as 
I  get  back.  Just  like  the  old  days,  it'll  be."  "Is  that  so?" 
I  replied  politely,  "but,  tell  me,  did  you  see  old  Minnie  Dole 
up  on  the  Hill?"    "Oh,  sure,"  said  the  banker.    "He's  a  big 
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man  now.  Made  a  knock-out  speech  on  Class  Day — he  was 
president  of  the  class  for  a  while,  you  remember.  Yes,  he's 
quite  successful.  He  got  sick  of  Andover  after  a  while  and 
went  down  to  New  York  and  got  into  politics.  Thanks  to 
his  training,  he  got  elected  mayor  or  zoo  commissioner  or 
something.  He  and  Hun  Day  have  been  running  things  in 
that  city  for  fifteen  years.  Hun  wasn't  there  to-day.  He 
wrote  and  said  that  he  was  on  a  house-party  up  the  Hudson 
and  they  wouldn't  let  him  go."  "How  about  Tappan?"  I 
asked.  "Did  he  come  back?"  "Oh,  sure,"  said  Ollie.  "He 
was  back.  Funny  thing  about  him.  He  started  to  speculate 
on  Wall  Street,  but  he  didn't  know  much  about  business  and 
money  matters  so  he  lost  a  lot  of  money.  Then  he  went 
West  and  disappeared.  About  the  same  thing  happened  to 
Bill  May,  too.  He  tried  to  make  a  big  business  man,  but  he 
didn't  have  the  training.  He's  out  in  Idaho  in  some  little 
town,  Boise,  I  think,  helping  to  build  a  dam."  "Were  Sawyer 
and  Bailey  back?"  I  inquired.  "Oh,  sure,"  he  answered, 
"George  was  back.  Just  came  East  from  Chicago;  he's  a 
missionary  now,  you  know.  He  enticed  the  Flather  brothers 
to  go  on  an  expedition  with  him,  but  both  of  them  got  caught 
in  raids.  George  stayed  in  the  Blackstone  most  of  the  time. 
The  other  George  is  in  the  newspaper  game.  He's  exchange 
editor  on  the  New  York  American.  They  say  he's  Hearst's 
right-hand  man,  but  personally  I  think  he's  his  left-hand.  He 
was  up  there  having  a  great  time."  "Was  Phil  Wilson  back, 
too?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  sure  he  was,"  said  Ollie.  "He's  always 
back  now.  He's  school  minister — can  you  laugh  that  off? 
He's  no  bum  of  a  preacher,  though ;  gives  an  awful  subtle 
sermon.  I  don't  think  he  knows  what  he's  talking  about 
himself.  Temp  Brown  and  Logan  are  on  the  Faculty,  too. 
Temp's  bursar  and  Logan  is  secretary  to  the  Principal.  They 
went  into  farming  together,  but  they  were  not  very  success- 
ful. You  see,  they  tried  to  grow  radishes  in  the  main  street 
at  Saint  Jo.  They  had  to  give  it  up,  however;  the  soil  was 
too  sandy."  "Were  there  any  1919  athletes  at  the  banquet?" 
I  asked.    "Oh  sure,"  was  the  reply.    "Ray  Foote  was  back. 
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He  had  a  chaotic  time  after  he  got  out  of  Crown  University. 
You  remember  how  susceptible  Ray  was.  Well,  he  got  mar- 
ried before  he  got  to  be  a  Senior  and  then  went  out  to  Reno. 
He's  been  married  and  divorced  three  times  since  then  and 
now  he's  living  in  Andover  under  an  assumed  name,  so  he 
won't  have  to  pay  alimony.  Jesse  Dann  was  back,  too.  When 
he  got  out  of  college  he  posed  as  a  Greek  God  for  the  Vassar 
art  course,  but  he  got  fired  for  some  reason  or  other.  He's 
a  big  broker  in  Buffalo  now.  Cabe  Eddy  couldn't  come.  He's 
playing  professional  ball  and  was  on  the  road  at  the  time. 
Tick  Houk  couldn't  come  either.  He's  still  in  Dayton,  mak- 
ing cash  registers.  He's  awfully  rich,  they  say;  owns  half 
of  Dayton.  Higgins  was  at  the  celebration — he's  head  waiter 
at  the  Copley — but  Winchester  and  Kennedy  didn't  show  up. 
They  went  to  Paris  to  run  in  the  1930  Olympic  games,  but 
they  liked  the  city  so  well  they  wouldn't  come  back.  Nobody's 
heard  of  them  since."  "Did  Hugh  Spencer  return?"  I  in- 
quired. "Oh,  sure,"  he  answered.  "He's  the  Honorable 
Hugh  now.  Got  elected  to  the  Senate  last  year.  I  heard  him 
make  a  speech  this  afternoon — some  knock-out  speech  it  was. 
Bates  wasn't  back.  He  never  liked  the  school  much,  you  know. 
He  tried  to  write  poetry  when  he  got  out  of  Yale,  but 
wasn't  very  successful.  He  was  arrested  in  a  riot  for  singing 
Bach  at  the  Brevoort  in  New  York,  once,  but  he  jumped  bail  and 
went  to  Germany."  "Did  you  run  into  any  one  else  ?"  I  demanded. 
"Oh,  sure,"  said  Ollie.  "Joe  Mullen  was  up.  When  he  got 
out  of  college  he  started  to  paint  miniatures,  but  he  gave  it  up, 
deciding  that  it  was  too  small  a  job  for  a  man  of  his  calibre. 
He  then  took  up  painting  bill-boards.  I  understand  he  paints 
a  very  original  bill-board.  Peters,  Selden  and  Wight  couldn't 
come.  They  sent  their  regrets  from  Atlanta.  You  see,  they 
made  a  lot  of  easy  money  in  St.  Louis,  but  they  couldn't  get 
away  with  it.  Pedro  Richards  was  back.  He's  a  great  Wis- 
consin geologist  now — you  wouldn't  know  he  came  from  Wis- 
consin, either.  Lyles  and  Fellows  didn't  appear.  They  held 
down  positions  as  chorus  men  in  the  Winter  Garden  for  a 
while,  but  they  are  now  rivaling  Julian  Eltinge.  Frankie 
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Flanders  was  at  the  banquet,  but  he  did  not  last  long.  He's 
a  merchant  in  Boston."  "Did  you  see  anyone  else?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  sure,  but  I've  forgot  'em  all.  It's  ten  o'clock  and  I've  got 
to  get  the  midnight  out  of  this  burg.  Let's  go  to  Park  Street 
and  get  a  car  to  the  station." 

As  we  walked  up  Tremont  Street  the  banker  told  me  how 
Mort  Fletcher  had  entirely  reorganized  the  Boston  Elevated 
system.  It  seems  that  when  Mort  graduated  from  M.  I.  T. 
his  first  engineering  project  was  to  revolutionize  the  subway. 
He  had  almost  finished.  We  waited  in  the  station  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  and,  as  I  felt  my  stay  in  1944  slipping  away 
from  me,  I  saw  two  horses'  heads  appear  around  the  Park 
Street  Bend.  Then,  as  I  lapsed  back  into  1919,  I  realized 
that  at  least  one  of  my  class-mates  had  introduced  an  innova- 
tion in  Boston. 
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*   On  leave  of  absence. 

It  gives  the  Mirror  great  pleasure  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  G.  H.  P.  Lacey,  1920,  as  Business  Manager  for  the 
coming  year. 

Editorials 

We  are  offering,  in  this,  our  final  issue  of  the  year,  instead 
of  the  usual  contents,  the  Class  Day  Addresses.  We  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  entire  Class  Day  program 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion  for  so  kindly  letting  us  print  their  works.  It  is, 
however,  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  anxiety  and  solicitude  that 
we  publish  these  addresses  for  we  are  launching  an  entirely 
embryo  idea  for  a  Commencement  number.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  us  that,  as  Commencement  is  a  period  quite  for- 
eign to  the  rest  of  the  school  year,  our  Commencement  issue 
also  should  be  different  from  its  preceding  numbers.  So,  as  a 
fortunate  way  out  of  our  difficulty,  we  have  decided  that  these 
contents  would  be  an  extremely  expedient  way  to  conclude 
the  volume  of  this  year. 
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Sometime  ago  the  "Phillipian"  published  a  communication 
on  our  le  Tripotage  department.  We  read  that  communi- 
cation with  great  satisfaction  for  we  realized  that  at  last 
our  local  contemporary  had  responded  to  our  efforts.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  announce  this  fact  formally  for  part  of 
the  purpose  of  le  Tripotage  was  to  arouse  our  sister  period- 
ical from  her  lethargy. 

As  for  the  communication  itself,  the  less  said  about  it 
the  better.  Its  idea  was  very  good,  though  hardly  new,  but 
its  handling  was  astonishingly  crude.  Bad  grammar  and 
worse  rhetoric  were  pre-eminent  throughout  the  entire  corres- 
pondence, but  that  was  to  be  expected.  Happily  more  com- 
munications of  much  better  diction  appeared  later  on,  and 
the  result  was  most  favorable.  We  congratulate  the  "Phil- 
ippian"  on  its  attitude,  and  express  our  gratitude  for  the  space 
they  very  indulgently  devoted  to  us. 

But  to  defend  le  Tripotage,  Although,  at  times,  we 
have  been  rather  personal,  we  have  endeavored  to  phrase  our 
remarks  in  as  tactful  a  way  as  possible.  In  spite  of  our 
precautions,  however,  some  of  the  objects  of  our  ponderations 
have  been  most  annoyed.  Others,  we  are  glad  to  say,  re- 
ceived the  criticising  gossip  like  true  gentlemen  and  to  these  we 
humbly  apologize  for  whatever  inconvenience  we  have  caused 
them.  Our  policy  in  this  department  has  been  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  the  cases  of  certain  individuals  and  certain  ele- 
ments in  this  school.  We  have  gained  our  object  for  the  most 
part,  but,  in  the  process,  we  have  also  brought  about  a  little 
hostile  feeling.  Nevertheless,  we  have  "damned  the  torpedoes'' 
and  "have  gone  ahead."  That  has  been  our  attitude  and  we 
would  fain  have,  on  that  account,  an  entirely  non-partisan 
judgment. 


After  a  very  successful  year,  we,  the  Board  of  Editors, 
bring  the  sixtieth  volume  of  the  Mirror  to  a  close.  Several 
additions  have  been  made  to  our  usual  presentations  of  the 
past  volumes,  chief   among  them  being  our  Tripotage  de- 
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partment,  which  has  been  very  much  in  the  ascendant  for  the 
last  two  terms.  This  periodical  has  taken  a  new  and  stronger 
hold  on  the  school  almost  entirely  through  the  introduction 
of  this  department  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future.  We  have  also,  during  the  fall  term, 
framed  an  entirely  new  constitution,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
enlarge  our  publication  to  a  great  extent.  Several  other  in- 
novations have  been  introduced,  all  of  which,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  have  luckily  been  received  most  kindly.  As  for  the 
standard  of  literary  product  which  we  have  published,  we  can 
safely  state  that  our  contributions  have  been  of  a  remarkably 
high  type.  In  short,  the  year  has  been  one  which  we  will 
all  look  upon  as  exceedingly  prosperous. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Leonard  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Stearns  for  the  great  assistance  and  friendly  criticism  they 
have  given  us  during  the  past  year. 

C.  P.  G.  FULLER. 


How  about  that  extra  quarter? 

The  Friendship  House 

Can't  be  run  on  promises. 

N.  J.  BARTLETT  &  CO. 

Booksellers 

Importers  of  English  Books 
28  Cornhill  -         -         BOSTON.  MASS. 


When  You  See  Our  Suits 
and  Overcoats 

you  think  of  the  young  men  they  were  made  for — young 
men  who  radiate  vim,  enthusiasm,  vitality.  Young  men 
who  are  making  ready  to  tackle  big  propositions — and 
win. 

The  models,  fabrics,  patterns  and  colors  are  in  thorough 
accord — bright,  lively,  sprightly,  wide-awake. 
Men  who  wear  "Best"  Clothes  are  not  conspicuous  by 
their  dress — but  they  are  never  overlooked  in  any  crowd. 

Pegt  &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.  and  35th  St. 
Men's  Shop— Fifth  Floor  Entrance  1— West  35th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  1879 

=====  You  Never  Pay  More  at  Best's  • 


THE  DANSANT8 

These  Universally  Popular  Dances  Have  Been 
Daily  Resumed  at 

Music  for  Dancing  in  the  Cafe  from  4  until  9  P.  M. 
Music  in  the  Egyptian  Room  from  6.30  until  12.30  P.  M. 

This  will  prove  pleasant  news  to 
dance-lovers 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 

(HOTEL   LENOX   UNDER   SAME  MANAGEMENT) 


Van  Neste  &  Co. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Officers'  Military  and  Naval  Uniforms 

101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 
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MIKE  HARRISON 

At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Wednesday 


New  Havcn.Conn. 


New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 

New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 
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STRAW 
HATS 

NOW 
READY 

—  AT  — 

Frank  L.  Cole's 

44  Main  Street 
Andover,     -    -  Mass. 

OPEN  EVERY  EVENING 
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Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  St  root  -  Andovar 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Tones 

Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

Flowers  delivered  In  all  ports  off  U.S. 
and  Canada 

THE  ANDOVER 
CANDY  KITCHEN 

KAKUFAOTtrBJBKS  OF 

HOME  MADE  CANDY 
and  ICE  CREAM 


LONG  LAKE 
LODGE 

A  Summer  Tutoring  School 
and  Camp  for  Boys 

NORTH   BR1DGTON,  MAINE 


EIGHTEENTH  SEASON 
JULY  10— SEPTEMBER  5 
1919 


EDWIN  V.  SPOONER 
The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

GEORGE  W.  HINMAN 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

After  June  20  send  all  communications  to  Long 
Lake  Lodge,  North  Bridgton,  Maine. 

Long  distance  phone,  Bridgton,  44-11. 


Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 
For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure 
to  visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs, 
groups  or  views  of  school. 

School  and  Class  Pictures    •    •    Atha  Agent 


/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS*  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


WELL  DRESSED    ANDOVER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 


BURNS 


THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 

Athutic  Goods      ELM  SQUARE    Frank  Bro** sho** 

ARTHUR  H.  GRAY 

135  MAIN  STREET 


SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 


JERSEY   ICE  CREAM 

SOLD  BY  N#  ONE  ELSE  ON  THE  HILL. 


ROXBURY 

A  School  for  Intensive 
Instruction 

IN  deciding  upon  a  summer  school,  do  not 
gamble — choose  one  which  has  a  proved  record 
of  success. 

In  7  years  Roxbury  has  prepared  600  final  can- 
didates for  college  entrance  evaminotions.  Only 
9  failed  to  enter.  During  the  past  2  summers 
144  final  candidates  for  September  examination. 
Only  2  failed.  In  addition  a  large  number  of 
boys  prepared  for  preliminary  and  preparatory 
school  examinations.  Many  sdudents  took  from 
6  to  11  courses  and  passed  90%  of  them. 

Roxbury 's  staff  of  instructors  is  choosen  largely 
from  university  faculties.  These  are  the  best 
teachers  that  can  be  found.  They  understand 
entranoe  examinations  thoroughly.  They  have 
been  with  us  for  years,  and  have  had  invaluable 
experience.  This  summer  the  faculty  numbers 
25. 

School  opens  July  16.  Dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  over  100  boys,  large  campus,  athletic 
fields,  tennis  courts. 

An  office  in  New  Haven,  113  College  Street, 
F.  C.  Hesselmeyer,  Ph.B.,  manager,  with  an 
additional  faculty  of  12  instructors. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  catalog.  Inquire  about 
the  record  Andover  boys  have  made  at 
Roxbury.  Ask  any  college  or  school  about 
Roxbury' s  work. 

THE   ROXBURY   SCHOOL,  Inc. 

CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


W.  L.  Ferris,  B.A.,  Director 


The  Rosenbaum  School 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

Our  rooming  accomodations  being  'exausted  we  are  unable 
to  accept  any  more  students  at  Millord  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  MONDAY,  JULY  21,  1919 

After  you  have  heard  from  the  college  board  examinations 
write  us  what  examinations,  if  any,  you  have  failed  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  advise  you  when  you  ought  to  begin  reviewing  them 
in  preparation  for  the  fall  examinations. 

Last  summer,  out  of  NINETY-TWO  boys  at  our  school 
but  TWO  failed  to  enter  college. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 

BOX  R,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Lowell  Textile  School 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture  including  all  commercial  fibres. 

Three-year  diploma  courses  in 

Cotton  Manufacturing    Wool  Manufacturing 
Textile  Designing 

Four-year  degree  courses  in 

Chemistry  and  Textile  Coloring 
Textile  Engineering 

Degree  of  B.  T.  C.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Chemistry)  and 
B.  T.  E.  ( Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  offered  for  comple- 
tion of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted 
without  examination. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  President,  Lowell,  Mass. 


TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

Preparation  for  All  New  England  Colleges 
A  Quarter  Century  Record  of  Success 


^\mple  and  experienced  teaching  staff. 

Newly  equipped  laboratories  for  science  work. 

Dining  hall  attractively  furnished  providing  excellent  service. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  winning  candidates  each  year. 

\/ery  comfortable,  high  grade  residential  accomodations. 

Effective  and  energetic  methods  in  teaching. 

Rowing,  tennis  and  other  out-door  sports. 


For  information  concerning  this  work  carried  on  in  August 
and  September,  address 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN, 

40  Little  Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Telephone  Cambridge  627 


Year  Book  on  request 


M 


